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I. 

TERTULLIAN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

Third  Article. 

IN  a discussion  printed  in  the  two  immediately  preceding 
numbers  of  this  Review  * it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there 
is  discoverable  in  Tertullian’s  modes  of  statement  a rather 
distinct  advance  towards  the  conception  of  an  immanent  Trinity. 
We  wish  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  advance  is  to  be  credited  to 
Tertullian  himself,  and  how  far  it  represents  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  statement  current  in  his  time,  and  particularly  ob- 
servable in  Tertullian  only  because  he  chances  to  be  dealing  with 
themes  which  invited  a fuller  expression  than  ordinary  of  this 
side  of  the  faith  of  Christians. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a large  traditional  ele- 
ment in  Tertullian’s  teaching;  that  even  the  terms  ,“  Trinity  ” 
and  “ Economy,"  in  which  his  doctrine  of  the  distinctions  within 
the  Godhead  is  enshrined,  are  obviously  used  by  him  as  old  and 
well-known  terms ; and  that  he  betrays  no  consciousness  of 
enunciating  new  conceptions  in  his  development  of  his  doctrine, 
but  rather  writes  like  a man  who  is  opposing  old  truth  to  new  error. 

* The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  October,  190.5,  pp.  529-557 ; 
January,  1906,  pp.  1-.36. 
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Indeed  he  openly  asserts  that  this  is  the  case.  If  ^\e  are  to  take 
his  own  point  of  view  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert, 
then,  that  he  has  himself  made  no  advance,  but  is  simply  enforcing 
the  common  Christian  faith  against  the  iimovations  of  destructive 
heresy.  Of  course  this  common  Christian  faith,  which  he  is  zealous 
thus  to  enforce,  is  fundamentally  the  Rule  of  Faith.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  it  is  more  than  this;  Tertullian's  own  view 
clearly  is  that  his  expo.^itions  embody  also  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  Rule  of  Faith.  He  is  not  consciously  offering  any 
novel  constructions  of  it,  or  building  up  on  his  oun  account  a 
higher  structure  upon  it.  No  doubt  he  is  doing  his  best  to  state 
the  common  faith  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  to  apply  its  elements 
tellingly  in  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  he  may 
certainly  in  so  doing  have  clarified  it,  and  even  filled  it  with  new 
significance,  not  to  say  developed  from  it  hitherto  unsus])ected  im- 
plications. How  far,  however,  this  can  be  affirmed  of  him  can  be 
determined  only  b}'  some  survey  of  the  n\odes  of  thought  and  state- 
ment of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  who  have  dealt  with 
the  same  doctrines. 

^^’hat  first  strikes  us  when  we  turn  to  the  Apologists  with  this 
end  in  view  is  that  most  of  Tertullian's  modes  of  statement  can  be 
turned  up,  in  one  place  or  another,  in  the  Apologetic  literature. 
We  say  “in  one  place  or  another”  advisedly,  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  case  is  that  they  do  not  all  appear  in  the  pages  of  a single  writer, 
but  scattered  through  the  writings  of  all.  Thus  if  the  term  zpia's 
appears  in  Theophilus,  it  is  in  Tatian  that  the  term  olxo'^o/ica  meets 
us  in  a sense  similar  to  that  in  which  Tertullian  uses  it.  If  Athana- 
goras  seems  to  struggle  to  carry  back  the  divine  relationships  into 
eternity,*  aiul  Theophilus  by  the  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  loyoi;  hdidtiszo^  and  the  /.6yo^  -po(fopiy.6<;  at  least  seeks  a basis 
for  the  distinction  of  God  and  His  Logos  prior  to  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos,  Justin  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  he  thought  of  the 
Logos  as  having  any  sort  of  being  before  the  moment  of  His  beget- 
ting. The  simile  by  which  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God  is  com- 
pared to  the  relation  of  the  light  to  the  sun  is  already  found  in  Jus- 
tin: but  it  is  to  Tatian  that  we  must  go  to  discover  such  a careful 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God  as  the  following: 
“ He  came  into  being  by  wa}'  of  impartation  (zord  peptapoif)  not 
of  abscission  (zard  d-zoxo-Tjy) ; for  what  is  cut  off  is  separated  from 
the  primitive  {zoU  -p6zuu),  but  what  is  imparted,  receiving  its 

* Cf.  Bethune-Baker,  Early  History  of  Doctrine,  etc.,  p.  129. 
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share  of  the  Economy,*  does  not  make  him  from  -whom  it  is  taken 
deficient.”  The  result  is  that  wliile  we  could  from  fragments, 
derived  this  from  one  and  that  from  another  of  the  Apologists, 
piece  together  a statement  of  doctrine  which  would  assimilate  itself 
to  Tertullian’s,  we  could  verify  this  statement  from  no  one  of  the 
Apologists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  elements  of  it  would  be  nmre  or  less 
sharply  contradicted  by  one  or  another  of  them.  There  ai'e,  in 
other  words,  hints  scattered  through  the  Apologists  that  men  were 
already  reaching  out  toward  the  forms  of  statement  that  meet  us 
in  Tertullian,  buf  only  in  him  are  these  hints  brought  together.  We 
assent,  therefore,  when  Harnackf  says:  “We  cannot  at  bottom  say 
that  the  Apologists  possessed  a doctrine  of  the  Trinity.”  Only  we 
must  in  this  statement  emphasize  both  the  terms  “at  bottom”  and 
“doctrine.”  There  are  everywhere  discoverable  in  the  Apologists 
suggestions  of  a trinitarian  mode  of  thought:  but  these  are  not 
brought  together  into  a fonnulated  doctrine  which  governed  their 
thinking  of  the  being  of  God. 

The  phenomena  are  such,  in  one  word,  as  to  force  us  to  perceive 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apologists — as  has  been  wddely  recognized  by 
students  of  their  wmrks — a doiible  de])Osit  of  conce])tions  relative 
to  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  There  is  their  own  philo- 
sophical construction,  wdiich  is,  briefly,  the  Logos-speculation.  And 
imderlying  that,  there  is  the  Christian  tradition, — to  which  they 
desired  to  be  faithful  and  wdiich  wuis  ever  intruding  into  their  con- 
sciousness and  forcing  from  them  acknowdedgment  of  elements  of 
truth  which  formed  no  part  of  their  jihilosophical  confession  of  faith. 
This  divided  character  of  the  Apologetic  mind  is  by  no  one  more 
clearly  expounded  than  by  the  late  Dr.  Purves  in  his  lectures  on 
The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Early  Christianity.  Justin  was, 
as  Harnack  remarks,^  “the  most  Christian  among  the  Apologists,” 
and  this  feature  in  his  dealing  wdth  doctrine  is  perhaps  especially 
marked  in  him:  but  it  is  shared  also  by  all  his  congeners.  Dr.  Pur- 

* This  is  a very  obscure  phrase:  olmvo/iiag  r?/v  alpcfyiv  vpoaAaliov.  Clericus 
declared  tliat  in  his  day  it  had  never  been  successfully  explained.  Daniel  (p.  164) 
explains:  “What  has  arisen  through  participation,  as  one  light  is  kindled  from 
another,  has  of  course  part  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  witli  it;  but  does  not  make  the  thing  from  which  it  is  t deen 
any  poorer  in  this  nature.”  Baur  translates  the  whole  passage  thus:  “Wdiat  is 
cut  off  is  .separated  from  the  substance,  but  what  is  distinguished  as  a portion, 
what  by  free  self-determination  receives  the  oeconomy,  the  plurality  in  the  unity, 
causes  no  loss  to  that  from  which  it  comes.”  Bethune-Baker  (p.  126)  renders: 
“Receiving  as  its  function  one  of  administration,”  and  explains:  “The  part  of 
OLKovopia,  administration  of  the  world,  revelation.” 

t II,  289,  note*  at  the  end.  % II,  203  note^. 
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ves  fully  recognizes  that  Justin  was,  in  his  thinking  about  God,  first 
of  all  the  philosopher : and  that  his  “ o\\  n thought  strongly  tended 
away  from  the  doctrine  of  a Trinity”* — toward  a sort  of  ditheism 
which  embraced  a doctrine  of  “ the  consubstantiality  of  the  Logos 
and  the  Father  of  all.”  And  yet  there  crops  up  repeatedly  in  his 
writings  testimony  to  the  worship  by  the  Christians  of  three  divine 
persons.  This  testimony  is  particularly  reniarkable  with  reference 
to  the  Spirit.  For  “Justin’s  own  theology  had  really  no  place  for 
the  Spirit,”  and  yet  “Justin  .speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  not  only  an 
object  of  worship  but  as  the  power  of  the  Christij\n  life.”  “Thus 
Justin,”  concludes  Dr.  Purves,t  in  spite  of  himself,  testifies  to  the 
tlireefold  object  of  Christian  worship.  He  even  finds  in  Plato  an 
admnbration  of  the  first,  second  and  third  powers  in  the  universe, 
though  in  doing  so  he  misunderstands  and  misinterprets  that  phii- 
o.sopher.  Justin’s  own  conception  is  vague,  or,  when  not  vague, 

unscript ural  in  certain  important  points But  ....  he 

....  effectively  testifies  to  the  traditional  faith  of  the  Chm’cli  in 
the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  as  the  threefold  object  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  the  threefold  source  of  Christian  life.”  "What  was  true  of 
Justin  was  true,  each  in  his  measiue,  of  the  other  Apologists.  “ Two 
conceptions  of  deity  were  struggling  with  each  other  ”+  in  their 
minds.  Dominated  by  their  philosophical  inheritance,  they  could 
only  imperfectly  assimilate  the  Christian  revelation,  which  therefore 
made  itself  felt  only  in  spots  and  patches  in  their  teaching.  What 
was  needed  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  should  come  to  its 
rights  was  some  change  in  the  conditions  governing  the  conceptions 
of  the  leaders  of  Christian  thinking  by  uhich  they  might  measurably 
be  freed  from  the  philosophical  bondage  in  which  they  were  holden. 

The  appearance  of  juster  views  precisely  in  the  expositions  of 
Tertullian  would  seem  thus  to  be  connected  ultimately  with  a certain 
shifting  of  interest  manifested  in  Tertullian  as  compared  with  the 
.Apologists.  The  Apologists  were  absorbed  largely  in  the  cosmological 
aspects  of  Cliristian  doctrine. § In  Tertullian  these  retire  into  the 
background  and  the  soteriological  interest  comes  markedly  forward. 
In  their  cosmological  speculations,  the  Apologists,  for  example, 
scarcely  felt  the  need  of  a Holy  Spirit;  all  that  they  had  clamanth^ 
in  mind  to  provide  for,  they  conceived  of  as  the  natural  function  of 
the  Logos.  Their  recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  therefore 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  275.  t P.  279.  t P-  145. 

§ General  discriminations  like  this  must,  of  course,  not  be  pres.«ed  to  extremes. 
See  e.g.,  Piirves,  The  Teaching  of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  277.  Cf.  Bethuxe-Baker, 
Early  Christian  Doctrine,  125. 
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largely  conventional  and  due  to  allegiance  to  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. A new  point  of  view  has  been  attained  when  Tertullian,  out 
of  his  soteriological  interest,  thinks  of  the  Spirit  profoundly  as  the 
sanctifier  of  men,  the  “vicarious  power”  of  the  Logos  for  applying 
His  redemptive  work.  This  shifting  of  interest  inevitably  led  to  a 
a new  emphasis  on  the  distinctive  personalities  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  deity,  and  to  their  separation  from  the  world-process  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  their  perfect  deity  as  the  authors — each  in 
his  appropriate  sphere — of  salvation.*  It  is  instructive  that  in  his 
Apology,  addressed  like  the  chief  works  of  the  Apologists  to  the 
heathen,  Tertullian  still  moves,  like  them,  largely  within  the  cosmo- 
logical sphere:  whereas  in  his  tract  Against  Praxeas,  addressed  to 
fellow-Christians,  the  soteriological  point  of  view  comes  more  to  its 
rights.  And  it  is  equally  instructive  that  among  preceding  writers 
it  is  in  IrenjBus  who,  with  emphasis,  eschewed  philosophy  and  sought 
to  build  up  a specifically  Biblical  doctrine,  that  we  find  forms  of  state- 
ment concerning  the  three  persons  wdiom  Christians  worshiped  as 
the  one  God  most  nearly  approaching  the  construction  adumbrated 
by  Tertullian.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sup- 
planting among  Christian  thinkers  of  the  Logos-speculation  by 
a doctrine  of  immanent  Trinity  was  largely  mediated  by  the  shift- 
ing of  interest  from  the  cosmological  to  the  soteriological  aspect  of 
Christian  truth,  and  that  in  Tertullian  we  see  for  the  first  time 
clearly  marked  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  this  change 
was  wrought. 

This  suggestion  receives  notable  support  from  a comparison  of 
Tertullian’s  modes  of  statements  with  those  of  his  contemporajy 
Hippolytus,  in  his  treatise  against  Noetus — a treatise  wdiich,  as  it 
arose  out  of  conditions  remarkably  like  those  which  called  out  Ter- 
tullian’s tract  against  Praxeas,  contains  so  much  that  is  similar 
to  what  we  find  in  that  tract  that  it  is  hard  to  shake  ourselves 
entirely  free  from  the  illusion  that  one  borrows  from  the  other. 


* Forthe  point  of  view  of  the  text  cf.  e.g.,  Xosgen,  Geschichie  der  L.  v.  d.  h.  Geisle, 
pp.  24  sq.:  “Precisely  with  this  writer  (Tertullian)  there  begins,  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  experience,  to  break  through  the  recognition  of  the  inner  necessity  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  nature  of  the  Triune  God His  interest  in  the  third 

Person  of  the  Trinity  hangs  on  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the  children  of 

God  (credentes  agat) Accordingly  it  must  not  be  made  a reproach  to 

him  that  he  permits  the  immanent  relation  statedly  to  shine  through  only  as  the 
background  of  the  self-revelation  of  the  Triune  One.  It  is  precisely  because  he 
does  this  that  he  first  marked  out  definitely  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God  and  as  trinitarian  Person  could  be  really 
grasped.”  Cf.  Kahnis,  p.  296. 
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Hippolytus’  relation  as  a pupil  to  Irenseus,*  whose  language  in 
regard  to  the  Trinitarian  relationships  approaches  that  of  Tertullian 
most  nearly  of  all  previous  writers,  and  from  whom  Tertullian  him- 
self frankly  draws,  is  doubtless  another  factor  of  importance  in 
accoimting  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two  tracts.  But  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  resemblance, 
so  far  as  it  is  real,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  alike  hens  of  the  Logos-speculation,  and  alike  deter- 
mined to  do  justice  to  the  deposit  of  truth  in  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
were  alike  called  upon  in  the  new  conditions  of  the  early  third  cen- 
tury to  uphold  the  common  faith  of  Cliristendom  against  the  subtlest 
form  of  the  Monarchian  attack.  If  this  be  true,  nothing  could  hold 
out  a better  promise  of  enabling  us  to  discriminate  in  Tertullian’s 
statements  the  traditional  element  from  his  personal  contribution 
than  a comparison  of  them  with  those  of  Hippolytus. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  attempting  such  a comparison  is 
the  extent  of  the  common  element  in  the  two.  "We  meet  in  Hippo- 
lytus the  same  terminology  which  we  have  found  in  Tertullian. 
He,  too,  employs  the  term  Trinity;!  and,  as  well,  Tertullian's  favor- 
ite term,  “the  Economy”! — although  perhaps  not  with  the  .same 
profundity  of  meaning ; even  Tertullian’s  phrase,  “ the  mystery 
of  the  economy.” § We  almost  feel  omselves  still  on  Tertullian’s 
gromid  when  we  read  in  Hippolytiis:  “For  who  will  not  say 
there  is  one  God?  Yet  he  will  not  on  that  account  deny  the 
Economy.  ”||  This  feeling  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  in  Hippo- 
lytus of  similar  illustrations  of  the  relations  of  the  Logos  to  the 
primal  GocUiead.  “ But  when  I say  another,”  he  remarks,  “ I do 
not  mean  that  there  are  two  Gods,  but  that  it  is  only  as  light  from 
light,  or  as  water  from  a ‘fountain,  or  as  a ray  from  the  sun.”*; 
Even  the  same  proof-texts  are  employed  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
the  declaration  in  John  x.  .30,  “ I and  the  Father  are  one,”  is  treated 
quite  in  Tertullian’s  maimer.  “ Lhiderstand  that  He  did  not  say,  ‘ I 
and  the  Father  am  one,  but  are  one.’  For  the  word  ‘ are  ’ is  not  said 
of  one  person,  but  it  refers  to  two  persons  and  one  power.”**  So  again, 
like  Tertullian,  Hippolytus  insists  strongly  on  the  true  deity  of 
Christ  and  supports  it  after  much  the  same  fashion.  He  calls  Him 
“God,”tt  “the  Almighty,” ++  appeals  just  like  Tertullian  toMatt.  xi. 
27,  and  like  Tertullian  even  applies  to  Him  the  great  text,  Rom.  ix.  5, 
commenting:  “He  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  has  been  born;  and 

, * Cf.  e.g.,  Harn.vck,  Chronolog.,  II,  213  and  223.  f Chap.  14. 

X Chaps.  3,  4,  8,  14.  § Chap.  4,  no  fewer  than  three  times.  ||  Chap.  3. 

^ Chap.  11.  **  Chap.  7.  ft  Chap.  8.  JJChap.  6. 
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having  been  made  man,  He  is  God  for  ever.”*  His  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  moreover,  is  indistinguishable  from  Tertullian’s. 
‘‘Let  us  believe,  then,  dear  brethren,”  he  says,  “according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles,  that  God  the  Word  came  do^\m  from  heaven 
into  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  in  order  that,  taking  the  flesh  from  her, 
and  assuming  also  a human,  by  which  I mean  a rational  soul,  and 
becoming  thus  all  that  man  is,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  he  might 
be  ...  . manifested  as  God  in  a bod)'’,  coming  forth,  too,  as  a 
perfect  man:  for  it  was  not  in  mere  appearance,  or  by  conversion, 
but  in  truth  that  He  became  man.”f  Underlying  and  sustaining 
all  these  detailed  resemblances,  moreover,  is  the  great  fundamental 
likeness  between  the  two  writers  arising  from  their  common  appli- 
cation of  the  Logos-speculation  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and  their  common  opposition  to  the  iMonarchian  heresy. 

With  a little  closer  scrutiny,  however,  marked  differences  between 
the  two  writers  begin  to  develop. 

In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  Hippolytus  does  not 
very  well  know  what  to  do  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  repeats 
the  triune  formula  with  great  emphasis:  “ We  cannot  think 
otherwise  of  one  God,”  he  says,  “but  by  believing  in  truth  in 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.”  “The  Economy  of  agree- 
ment is  gathered  up  into  one  God : for  God  is  One : for  He  who 
commands  is  the  Father,  and  He  who  obeys  is  the  Son,  and  that 
which  teaches  -wisdom  is  the  Spirit. “We  accordingly  see  the 
Word  incarnate,  and  through  Him  we  know  the  Father,  and  believe 
in  the  Son  and  worship  the  Holy  Ghost.”  § He  manifestly  desires 
to  be  led  in  all  things  by  the  Scriptural  revelation:  from  no  other 
quarter,  he  declares,  than  the  oracles  of  God  will  he  derive  instruc- 
tion in  such  things,  and  therefore  as  they  declare  to  us  what  the 
Father  wills  us  to  believe,  that  will  he  believe,  and  as  He  wills  the 
Son  to  be  glorified,  so  will  he  glorify  Him,  and  as  He  wills  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  bestowed,  so  will  he  receive  Him.||  Nevertheless  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  can  hardly  assimilate  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  when  he  comes  to  speak  out  his  mind  upon  Him,  he 
makes  it  apparent  that  he  does  not  at  all  think  of  Him  as  a person. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  indeed,  the  circumlocutions  he  employs  to 
avoid  callmg  Him  a person.  “I  shall  not  indeed  say  there  are  two 
Gods,  but  one;  two  persons,  however,  while  the  third  economy  is 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Father  indeed  is  one,  but 
there  are  two  p>ersons,  because  there  is  the  Son  also:  and  then 

* Chap.  6.  t Chap.  17.  t Chap.  14.  § Chap.  12.  ||  Chap.  9. 
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there  is  the  third,  the  Holy  Spirit.”*  From  a passage  like  this,  Hip- 
poly  tus’  fundamental  thought  would  seem  to  have  been,  like  Jus- 
tin’s, a kind  of  ditheism,  somewhat  violently  transformed  into  a 
tritheism  imder  the  pressure  of  the  traditional  faith. 

When  we  look  further  we  perceive  that  even  this  ditheism  is  far 
from  pure.  We  observe  a notable  effort  to  avoid  that  clear  assertion 
of  substantial  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son  which  constitutes  the  very 
core  of  Tertullian’s  doctrine.  When  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in 
Jolm  X.  30,  “I  and  the  Father  are  one,”  is  quoted,!  Hippolytus’  ex- 
position is:  “It  refers  to  two  persons  and  one” — ^not  substance,  as 
Tertullian  would  have  said,  but — “power.”  And  then  Hippolytus 
calls  in  illustratively  John  xvii.  22, 23,  where  our  Lord  expresses  His 
desire  that  His  disciples  may  be  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are 
one,  and  asks  triumphantly,  “ Are  all  [the  disciples]  one  body  in  re- 
spect of  substance,  or  is  it  that  we  become  one  in  the  power  and 
disposition  of  likemindedness  ? ” 1 “ In  the  same  manner  ” — thus 

he  applies  the  illustration — “ the  Son  ....  confessed  that  He  was 
in  the  Father  in  power  and  disposition.”  This  view  of  the  miity  of 
Father  and  Son  as  consisting  in  unity  in  mind  and  power  only  is 
consistently  preserved  throughout  ;§  and  the  revelatory  character 
of  the  Son  is  in  harmony  with  this  hung,  not  on  His  identity  wdth 
God,  but  on  His  character  as  the  image  of  God.|l  Accordingly,  we 
discover  that  the  Logos  is  not  thought  by  Hippolytus  to  have 
been  eternally  with  God,  but  is  assigned  an  absolute  beginning  at  a 
definite  point  of  time  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Like 
Tertullian,  he  tells  us  that  God  subsisted  from  all  eternity  alone, 
having  nothing  contemporaneous  with  Himself.  But  he  does  not, 
like  Tertullian,  tell  us  that  though  thus  existing  alone,  so  far  as 
things  external  to  Himself  are  concerned,  there  was  within  Him 
another.  His  fellow.  His  eternal  Word,  a second  to  Him.  Quite 
differently,  he  tells  us  that  though  alone.  He  was  many, — a 
plurality.^  And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  this  means  that 
God  was  never  “ reasonless,  or  wisdomless,  or  powerless,  or  counsel- 
less, but  all  things  were  in  Him  and  He  was  in  all.”**  In  other  words, 

* Chap.  14.  That  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  denied  is  held  by 
Meier,  Lehre  von  d.  Trinitii*,  I,  88;  Harnack,  E.  T.,  II,  262,  note;  Nosgen, 
Geschichte  d.  L.v.  d.  heilig.  Geiste,  20.  Cf.  also  J.  SjOholm,  Hippohjtus  och 
Modalismen,  Lund;  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  see  DOllinger,  Hipp.  and  Callist., 
E.  T.,  193-194,  and  Hagemann,  Rom.  Kirche,  268  sq.  f Chap.  7. 

J T^Swd/iEi  K(u  TTi  diadeoei  rf/g  opoippovia^  kv  yivduc'^a  ; § E.^.,  chaps.  8 and  16. 

II  Chap.  7 fin.  ^ Ch.  10,  ad  init.,  arrof  6k  p6i>og  i)v  fp>. 

**  ovre  yap  aP.oyoc,  oire  aao^of,  ovre  aSvvarog,  ovre  afiov/.evrof  r/v  -dvra  6k  i/v  ev  avT<j . 
nvTo^  6k  i]v  rb  -dv. 
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it  is  not  of  a personal  Logos  as  the  eternal  Companion  that  Hippo- 
lytus  is  thinking,  but  of  the  ideal  world,  the  xoff/Mo?  vor^ro?,  as  con- 
stituting an  eternal  “plurality”  of  God.  Accordingly  when  in  an- 
other place*  he  is  again  describing  the  origin  of  the  Logos,  the  eter- 
nal existence  which  he  attributes  to  Him  is  not  an  existence  as  a 
personal  Logos,  but  only  as  the  “ indwelling  rationality  of  the  uni- 
verse.” The  Logos  thus  for  Hippolytus  exists  from  all  eternity 
only  ideally.  From  this  ideal  existence  He  came  into  real  existence 
for  the  first  time  when  God,  intending  to  create  the  world,  begat 
Him  “ as  the  Author  and  Fellow-Counsellor  and  Framer  of  the  things 
that  are  in  formation,”f  and  “thus,”  says  Hippolytus, J “there  ap- 
peared another  beside  Him” — thus  and  then  onl5^  Here  it  must  be 
remarked  is  a doctrine  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the  Logos  by 
the  will  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  Logos  appears  distinctl)'^  as  a 
creature  of  the  Father’s  will.§ 

Nor  does  Hippolytus  in  the  least  shrink  from  this  con- 
ception. When  explaining  that  Adam  was  made  a man  with 
the  characteristics  and  limitations  nf  a man,  not  by  inadver- 

* Philosoph.,  X,  .33  (xxix) — hSid-dero^  roii  Travrdc  loyiafid^. 

t Adv.  Noetum,  chap.  10 — dpxriydv  koX  avpPovlov  nal  ipyartyu. 

t Chap. 11. 

§ On  the  extreme  emphasis  put  by  Hippolytus  on  the  divine  will,  cf.  Hagemann, 
Rom.  Kirche,  p.  197:  “No  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  Christian  science 
lays  such  stress  on  the  will  of  God  as  Hippolytus.  With  great  emphasis,  often 
several  times  in  succession  in  almost  identical  phrases,  he  repeats,  when  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  the  Logos  or  of  creation  in  general,  the  formula  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  proposition  that  the  whole  revelation  of  God  ad  extra  is  grounded  in 
His  will,  that  He  can  create  or  not  create,  retain  the  Logos  in  Himself  or  permit  Him 
to  proceed  out,  as  He  wills.  He  even  speaks  once  of  the  Logos  himself  as  a pro- 
duct of  the  divine  will  (c.  13;  cf.  c.  8, 9, 10, 11).”  For  the  fundamental  significance 
of  this  see  ante,  October,  1905,  p.  552  note  , and  the  references  there  given.  Nat- 
ural as  this  stress  on  the  voluntariness  of  the  divine  action,  even  in  the  prolation  of 
the  liOgos,  was  on  the  lips  of  the  Apologists  in  protest  against  the  natural  processes 
of  emanation  taught  by  the  Gnostics,  tliere  underlay  it  in  its  application  to  the 
prolation  of  the  Logos  a view  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father  which 
scarcely  did  justice  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  was  near  to  a conception  of 
the  Logos  as  absolutely  originating  in  this  act  of  the  divine  will,  and  hence  as  of 
creaturely  character.  This  point  of  view  was  that  of  some  of  the  Apologists, 
and  was  revived  by  the  .Brians.  In  opposition  to  it  the  Nicene  Fathers  (Atha- 
nasius, Or.  cont.  Ar.,  iii;  de  Decret.  Nic.  Syn.;  Ambrose,  De  Fide,  IV,  9)  learned 
to  go  behind  the  will  of  God  in  the  generation  of  the  Logos.  There  is  a sense, 
of  course,  in  which,  as  Bollinger  points  out  {Hippolytus  and  Calhstus,  E.  T.,  198) , 
God  as  voluntary  subject  does  aU  He  does  voluntarily;  but  after  all  said  and  done 
as  the  Arian  contention  that  the  Son  owed  His  being  to  an  act  of  will  on  the  part 
of  the  Father  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  Son  was  a creature,  this  mode  of 
speech  is  .\rian  in  tendency  and  it  is  best  frankly  to  say — taking  will  in  its  nat- 
ural sense — that  the  act  of  eternal  generation  is  not  an  act  of  will  but  a necessary 
movement  in  the  divine  being.  (Cf.  Dorner,  I,  ii,  460.) 
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tence  or  because  of  any  limitation  of  power  on  God’s  part,  but  bj’ 
design,  he  says : “ Tlie  Creator  did  not  wish  to  make  him  a God  and 
failed  in  His  aim;  nor  an  angel— be  not  deceived — but  a man. 
For  if  He  had  wished  to  make  thee  a God  He  could  have  done  so  : 
you  Juive  the  example  of  the  Logos.”^  To  Hippolytus,  therefore,  the 
Logos  is  distinctly  a created  God,  whom  God  made  a God  because, 
shortly.  He  chose  to  do  so.  He  has  indeed  preeminence  above  all 
other  creatures,  not  onl)^  because  He  was  made  a God  and  they 
were  not,  but  also  because  He  alone  of  creatures  was  made  bj'’  God 
Himself  while  all  other  creatures  were  made  by  Him  the  Logos; 
and  becau.se  they  all  were  made  out  of  nothing,  while  “ Him  alone 
God  produced  from  existing  things  (I  ),”  and,  as  God  alone 

existed,  that  means  fromHis  ovm  substance. f The  Logos  is  therefore 
only  in  this  sense  of  the  substance  of  God,  that  He  was  framed  out 
of  the  Dmne  substance;  although  what  the  process  was  by  which 
God  thus  “ begat  Him  as  He  willed,”  Hippolytus  declines  to  inquire 
as  too  mysterious  for  human  investigation,  j He  has  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  speaking  of  him  as  a creature  who  came  into  existence 
at  a definite  time,  is  only  what  His  maker  willed,  and  is  God  and 
possessor  of  the  power  of  God  and  therefore  almighty  only  by  gift 
and  not  by  nature.  § 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  inqury  further.  Enough  has 
been  brought  out  to  show  that  Hippolytus’  Trinity  consisted  in  a 
transcendent  God  who  produced  at  a definite  point  of  time  a second- 
ary divinity  called  the  Logos,  to  whom  He  subjected  all  things;  and 
along  with  these  a third  something  not  very  definitely  conceived, 
called  by  the  Church  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  is  not  one  God  in  three 
persons;  here  is  rather  one  God  producing  a universe  by  steps  and 
stages,  to  the  higher  of  which  divinity  is  assigned.  In  other  words, 
we  see  in  Hippolytus  a clear  and  emphatic  testimony  indeed  to 
a rich  deposit  of  Christian  faith,  but  overlying  and  dominating 
it  a personal  interpretation  of  it  which  reproduces  all  the  worst 
defects  of  the  Logos-speculation.  In  this  he  forms,  despite  the 
surface  resemblance  of  his  discussion  to  Tertullian’s,  a glaring 
contrast  with  that  writer.  In  Tertullian  the  fundamental  faith 
of  the  Church  comes  to  its  rights  and  is  permitted  to  dominate  the 
Logos-speculation.  And  it  is  just  in  this  that  his  superiority  as  a 
theologian  to  Hippolytus  is  exhibited.  Hippolytus’  thought  re- 
mains in  all  essential  respects  bound  vdthin  the  limits  of  the  Logos- 

* Phil.,  X.  33  (xxix).  t Ibid.  + Adv.  Xoetu7n,  chap.  16. 

§ Cf.  also  chap.  6,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  “appointed  almighty  by 
the  Father.” 
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speculation.  Tertullian’s  has  become  in  all  essential  respects  a 
logical  development  of  the  Church’s  fundamental  faith.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  it  is  he  and  not  Hippolytus  who  became  the  Father  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity. 

A comparison  of  Novatian’s  treatise  On  the  Trinity-’^  will  still 
further  strengthen  our  respect  for  Tertullian.  Novatian  seems  to 
have  been  a diligent  student  of  Tertullian  ;f  it  might  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  in  this  treatise  he  has  drawn  upon  the  master  whom 
he  honored  by  his  imitation  but  never  names.  Despite,  however, 
Jerome’s  declaration  that  the  book  is  only  “a  kind  of  epitome 
of  Tertullian’s  work,  and  the  repetition  of  this  judgment  by  a whole 
series  of  subsequent  writers,  § we  find  ourselves  doubting  whether 
the  presumed  fact  is  supported  by  the  treatise  itself.  Novatian 
goes  his  own  way,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  much 
common  to  his  treatise  and  Tertullian’s  tract  against  Praxeas  which 
may  not  be  best  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  traditional 
elements  of  belief  underlying  both.]!  No  doubt  Novatian  must  be 
supposed  to  have  Imowri  Tertullian’s  treatise  and  his  own  thinking 
may  have  been  affected  by  its  teaching.  But  there  seems  little  or 
no  evidence  that  he  has  drawn  directly  upon  it  for  his  own  work. 
Novatian’s  tract,  unlike  those  of  Tertullian  and  Flippolytus,  is 
not  in  the  first  instance  a piece  of  polemics  with  only  incidental 
positive  elements;  but  is  primarily  a constructive  treatise  and  only 
incidentally  polemic ; moreover,  its  polemic  edge  is  turned  not  solely 
against  Monarchianism,  but  equally  against  Tritheism.  In  point 
of  form  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  Piule  of  Truth,T[  which  requires  us 

* There  seem  no  real  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  this  book  by  Nova- 
tian, though  Hagem.\nn  (p.  371  sq.)  doubts  it,  and  Quarry  even  ascribes 
it  to  Hippolytus.  Cf.  Harnack,  Chronologie,  II,  396,  note  1.  and  400,  note  2. 
Harnack  dates  it  c.  240  (p.  399). 

t Cf.  Harnack  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  p.  Akademie  der  Wissen.^chafien  zu 
Berlin,  1895,  II,  p.  562,  and  Chron.  II,  399-400.  J Dc  virr.  inlusL,  70. 

§ E.g.,  Loofs’  Leitfaden,  p.  105:  “There  is  scarcely  a thought  that  cannot  be 

pointed  out  in  Tertidlian.”  But  Harnack,  Chronolog.,  II,  399-400,  recognizes 
that  in  any  event  Jerome’s  statement  is  overdra'mi,  though  he  finds  a real  con- 
nection between  the  two  books. 

II  We  have  the  support  in  this,  at  least,  of  Hagemann,  Rom.  Kirche,  p.  379. 

^ Novatian’s  own  phrase  is  always  Rule  of  Truth,  although  the  title  of  his 
treatise  has  Rule  of  Faith,  whence  Kunze  infers  that  the  title  is  not  from  his  own 
hand  (pp.  5-6).  Novatian,  remarks  Kunze  (p.  178),  makes  use  of  the  Roman 
Baptismal  Creed  (Apostolicum),  but  evidently  “only  the  Trinitarian  formula 
stood  to  him  as  a Formula,  and  we  may  even  say  that  to  him  the  notion  of 
regala  veriialis  belonged  only  to  it  and  not  to  the  ‘Apostles’  Creed,’  ; and  to  the 
‘.\postles’  Creed’  only  so  far  as  it  is  built  up  upon  the  Trinitarian  Formula.’’ 
This  is,  however,  in  effect  the  es.sential  conception  of  all  the  early  Fathers:  that  is 
to  say,  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  them  is  not  the  Rule  of  Faith,  but  only  a commo- 
dious summary  of  it. 
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to  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Lord  Omnipotent,  in  the  Son  of 
God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  our  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  once 
promised  to  the  Church;  and  its  disposition  follows  these  three 
fundamental  elements  of  the  faith  (chaps,  i-viii;  ix-xxviii;  xxix; 
with  a conclusion,  xxx-xxxi).  To  its  expository  task  it  gives  itself 
with  a conscious  effort  to  avoid  wandering  off  into  the  refutation  of 
heresies,  farther  than  may  be  necessary  to  subserve  the  purpose  in 
view.  “ I could  set  forth  the  treatment  of  this  subject,”  he  remarks 
on  one  occasion  when  a heresy  is  engaging  his  attention,  “ by  all  the 
heavenly  Scriptures  ....  except  that  I have  not  so  much  imder- 
taken  to  speak  against  this  special  form  of  heresy  as  to  expoimd 
the  Rule  of  Truth  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.”* 

The  positive  exposition  Novatian  has  set  himself  to  give  is  very 
richly  worked  out  and  quite  justifies  Jerome’s  admiration  of  the 
book.  In  particular  the  exegetical  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  which  it  offers  is  very  thorough  and  noble  and  can  scarcely 
find  its  superior  in  ancient  literature.  Alongside  of  its  zeal  for 
the  deity  of  Christ,  its  zeal  for  the  imity  of  God  burns  warmly, 
and  its  Trinitarian  doctrine  seems  to  be  dominated  by  the  inter- 
action of  these  two  factors.  The  key  to  the  whole  is  revealed 
by  Novatian  himself  when  he  declares  our  chief  duty  to  be  to  con- 
tend earnestly  that  Christ  is  God,  but  in  such  a way  as  not  to  militate 
against  the  Scriptural  fundavientum  that  there  is  but  one  God.f  It 
is  indeed  Tritheisni  rather  than  ]\Ionarchianism  which  causes  Xova- 
tian  the  deepest  anxiety  and  though  he  argues  stoutly  against  the 
latter,  it  is  his  opposition  to  the  former  which  most  decisively 
determines  his  O'^m  forms  of  statement.  Thus,  although  he  exliibits 
little  vital  interest  in  the  Logos-speculation  for  its  own  sake,  and 
writes  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  traditional  faith,  he  is 
thrown  back  strongly  upon  the  linear  development  of  the  Trinity 
which  is  the  product  of  the  Logos-speculation,  j;  Laboring  to  secure 
the  unity  of  God  at  all  hazards,  he  feels  that  he  can  do  this  only 
by  emphasizing  the  origination  of  the  Son;  and  not  attaining  to  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  conception  of  eternal  generation,  he  is  led  to  pro- 
tect the  origination  of  the  Son  by  emphasizing  His  posteriority  to  the 
Father.  § Amid  these  ideas,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  somewhat 
flounders.  He  is  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  full  justice  to  the 
deity  of  Christ,  and  he  feels  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  assimilate 
Plim  to  the  eternal  God.  But  he  does  not  know  quite  how  to  do 
this  consistently  Avith  a fitting  proclamation  of  the  unity  of  God. 

* Chap.  21.  f Chap,  xxx,  near  the  beginning. 

t See  above,  October,  1905,  pp.  554-5.  § Chap.  xxxi.  _ 
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Accordingly  lie  tells  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Son  "was  always 
in  the  Father”  because  the  “Father  was  always  Father”:  but  he 
at  once  turns  to  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Father  must  in 
some  sense  precede  the  Son,  because  it  is  “necessary  that  He  who 
knows  no  beginning  must  precede  Him  that  has  a beginning”;  and 
to  insist  over  and  over  again  that  there  would  be  two  Gods,  if  there 
were  two  who  had  not  been  begotten,  or  tw'o  who  were  without  be- 
ginning, or  two  who  were  self-existent.  The  doctrine  of  “eternal 
generation”  is  here  struggling  in  the  womb  of  thought:  we  do  not 
think  it  quite  comes  to  the  birth. 

And  thus  Xovatian  seems  to  us  to  fall  back  essentially  upon 
the  Logos-construction,  but  on  the  Logos-construction  so  far 
purified  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  melting  into  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy. In  order  to  protect  the  unity  of  God,  in  other  w^ords, 
he  was  led  to  emphasize  not  the  sameness  of  the  Son  and  Spirit 
with  God  the  Father,  as  Tertullian  did  with  his  developed  doc- 
trine of  the  numerical  miity  of  substance,  but  their  difference 
from  Him.  The  nerve  of  Novatian’s  Trinitarianism  thus  becomes 
his  strong  subordinationism.  Though  he  knows  and  emphasizes 
the  difference  between  creation  and  procession*  and  urges  as  few 
others  have  urged  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  our  Lord’s  deity  is 
to  Him  after  all  only  a secondary  deity.  He  had  a beginning;  He 
was  not  self-originated;  He  was  the  product  of  His  Father’s  will; 
He  exists  but  to  minister  to  that  will;  though  He  be  God,  He  is 
not  God  of  Himself,  but  only  because  “He  was  begotten  for  this 
special  result,  that  He  should  be  God”;  and  though  He  is  Lord,  He 
is  Lord  only  because  the  Father  so  willed  and  only  to  the  extent  the 
Father  willed. t When  He  says  “ I and  the  Father  are  one,”  there- 
fore, “ He  referred  to  the  agreement,  and  to  the  identity  of  judgment, 
and  to  the  loving  association  itself,  as,  reasonably,  the  I ather  and 
Son  are  one  in  agreement  and  love  and  affection.”  J Tertullian 
would  here  have  referred  to  sameness  of  substance;  even  Hippo- 
lytus  would  have  referred  to  sameness  of  pow'er:  Novatian’s  zeal  for 
the  imity  of  God  holds  him  back,  and  though  he  believes  the  Son  to 
be  consubstantial  with  the  Father  in  the  sense  that  as  the  son  of  a 
man  is  a man  so  the  Son  of  God  is  God,§  yet  he  must  believe  also 
that  He  is  second  to  the  Father  in  the  strongest  sense  of  that  w'ord. 

* Cf.  Harnack,  II,  2.59,  note  3.  f AH  these  phrases  are  from  c.  xxxi. 

t Chap.  27. 

§ Cf.  Bull,  III,  17,  and  see  Xosgex,  26,  note  2.  Xovatian  is  treated  by  Bull, 
especially  pp.  131.  297,  479,  511,  528,  582,  597,  607,  E.  T.  The  best  that  can  be 
saidfor  him  is  there  said. 
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This  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  repeated,  in  liis  view, 
in  the  similar  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son.  So  clear  is  it 
that,  with  all  his  good  intentions  and  upward  strivings,  XoA'atian  re- 
mains, in  his  theoretical  construction  of  the  relatioii.shij>s  of  the  three 
persons  he  recognized  as  God,  under  the  domination  of  the  Logos- 
speculation  and  fails  to  attain  the  higher  standjjoint  reached  by 
Tertullian.  Revolting  from  the  tritheism  of  Hippolytus,  he  yet 
does  not  know  any  other  way  to  secure  the  unity  of  God  but  Hippo-, 
lytus’  wa)" — that  is,  by  so  sharply  emphasizing  the  subordination 
of  the  two  objects  of  Christian  worship  additional  to  God  the  Father 
as  to  exalt  the  Father  into  the  sole  Self-Existent,  Beginningless,  In- 
visible, Infinite,  Immortal  and  Eternal  One.  That  he  guards  this 
subordination  better  than  Hippolytus  is  a matter  of  degree  and 
does  not  erect  a difference  of  kind  between  them.  Xovatian  marks, 
no  doubt,  the  highest  level  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  attainable  along 
the  pathway  of  subordinationism.  That  this  level  is  lower  than  the 
level  attained  by  Tertullian  is  only  evidence  that  Tertullian’s  organ- 
izing principle  had  become  no  longer  subordinationism  I )ut  equaliza- 
tion. It  is,  in  other  words,  Tertullian’s  formula  of  numerical 
sameness  of  essence  with  distinction  of  persons,  not  the  formula  of  the 
Logos-sj:)eculation  in  which  the  stress  was  laid  on  subordinationism,* 
that  had  in  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  better  things  to 
come. 

From  such  comparisons  as  these  we  obtain  a notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  step  toward  the  formulation  of  the  Church’s  ingrained  faith 
in  an  immanent  Trinity  which  was  made  bj^  Tertullian.  The  great- 
ness of  this  step  is  fairly  estimable  fi'om  the  fact  that  Tertullian’s 
statements  will  satisfy  all  the  points  on  which  Bishop  Bull  laid  stress 
in  his  famous  effort  to  show  “ the  consent  of  primitive  antiquity  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Xice.”  These  points  he  sums  up  in  four  :f 
“first,  that  Christ  our  Lord  in  His  higher  nature  existed  before  [His 
birth  of]  the  most  blessed  ^'irgin  ^lary,  and,  further,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  that  through  Him  all  things  were  made; 


* Speaking  of  the  Logo.s-doctrine,  Prof.  L.  L.  P.une  says  truly:  “In  this  view 
the  subordination  element  is  vital,  and  it  became  the  governing  note  of  the  whole 
Logos-school  ” (Evolution  of  Trinitarianism , p.  31).  Where  Prof.  P.\ine  is  wrong 
is  in  not  perceiving  how  deeply  this  subordinationism  was  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  faith:  and  by  this  failure  he  is  led  to  do  grave  injustice 
alike  to  .-Vtlianasianism — in  which  he  discerns  more  subordinationism  than  reallj’ 
existed  in  it — and  to  Augustinianism — whose  reproach  to  him  is  that  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  rid  of  subordinationism.  Prof.  P.\ixE,  in  other  words,  misconceives 
both  the  historical  development  and  its  meaning. 

t Bull,  Defence,  etc..  Conclusion,  ad  init.,  E.  T.,  p.  655. 
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secondly,  that  in  that  very  nature  He  is  of  one  substance  with  God  the 
Father,  that  is  [that]  He  is  not  of  any  created  and  mutable  essence,  but 
of  a nature  entirely  the  same  with  the  Father,  and  conseciuently  very 
God;  thirdly,  which  is  a consequence  of  this,  that  He  is  coeternal 
with  God  the  Father,  that  is  a divine  Person,  coexisting  with  the 
Father  from  everlasting;  lastly,  that  He  Himself  is,  nevertheless, 
subordinate  to  God  the  Father,  as  to  His  Author  and  Principle.” 
Tertullian  teaches,  in  other  words,  the  preexistence,  consubstanti- 
ality,  eternity  and  subordination  of  the  Son,  and  likewise  of  the 
Spirit.  What,  then,  lacks  he  yet  of  Nicene  orthodoxy?  It  is  this 
question  which  Bishop  Bull  presses;  biit,  as  he  presses  it,  he  only 
makes  us  aware  that  Nicene  orthodoxy  cannot  quite  be  summed  up 
in  these  four  propositions.  ^Meeting  these  four  tests  Tertullian  yet 
falls  short  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  retaining  still  too  great  a leaven  of 
the  Logos-speculation.  But  that  he  is  able  to  meet  Bull’s  tests,  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  can  meet,  indicates  the 
greatness  of  the  step  he  marks  toward  the  Nicene  orthodox}’. 

That  we  may  fairly  call  Tertullian  the  father  of  the  Nicene  theology 
there  seems  to  be  wanting  nothing  but  some  clear  historical  con- 
nection between  his  work  and  that  of  the  Nicene  fathers.  It 
is  over-exigent  no  doubt  to  demand  an  external  proof  of  con- 
nection. The  silent  influence  of  Tertullian’s  discussion  supple- 
mented by  that  of  Novatian*  supplies  a sufficient  nexus.  But 
we  naturally  desire  to  trace  in  some  overt  manifestations  the 
working  of  this  influence.  A step  toward  providing  this  is  afforded 
by  the  episode  of  the  “two  Dionysii, ” in  which  the  Roman 
Dionysius  out  of  his  Western  Trinitarian  consciousness  corrects  and 
instructs  his  less  well-informed  Alexandrian  brother,  who  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  speak  of  our  Lord  after  a fashion  which  be- 
trayed the  most  unformed  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead.  The  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Rome  (259-269 
A.D.)  Against  the  Sabellians,  a considerable  portion  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Athanasius  in  his  Letter  in  Defense  of  the  Nicene 
Definition, is  very  properly  appealed  to  by  Athanasius  as  an  in- 
stance of  Niceneisrn  before  Nice.  It  seems  clearly  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Tertullian,  though,  as  Harnack  puts  it,  “no  single 
passage  in  it  can  be  pointed  out  which  is  simply  transcribed 
from  Tertullian,  but  Dionysius  has,  rather  in  opposition  to  the 

* On  the  great  influence  of  Xovatian’s  treatise  see  Bethune-Baker,  Early 
History,  etc.,  p.  191. 

t Chapter  vi  or  §§  26-27  {Post-Nicene  Fathers,  II,  iv,  167-168). 
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formula  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  developed  further  in  the 
direction  of  orthodoxy  Tertullian’s  Trinitarian  doctrine.”*  Quite 
in  the  Roman  mannerf  Dionysius  turned  the  edge  of  his  polemic  as 
much  against  Tritheism  as  against  Monarchianism,  and  thus,  by 
insisting  on  “ the  gathering  up  of  the  Divine  Triad  into  a sunuuit,” 
preserved  the  unity  of  the  conmion  essence  and  so  helped  forward  to 
the  formulation  of  the  homoousios.  Similarly  by  his  insistence 
that  the  Son  was  no  “creature”  (-ot^/ia)  and  was  not  “made” 
(ysyo-H-^ai)  but  “begotten”  {ysysvr,<T<^ai) , he  laid  the  foimdations  of  the 
Xicene  formula  of  “begotten,  not  made,”  which  also  thus  goes 
back  through  him  to  Tertullian.  Nothing  could  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  emergence  into  the  light  of  history  of  this  instance 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  greater  readiness 
of  the  West  to  deal  with  the  Trinitarian  problem  than  the  East. 

We  need  seek  no  other  historical  link,  however,  between 
Western  orthodoxy  and  the  East  than  that  provided  by  “the  great 
Hosius”  himself,  who  was  the  channel  by  means  of  which  the 
formulas  beaten  out  in  the  West,  prunarily  by  Tertullian,  were 
impressed  on  the  East  in  the  Nicene  symbol.  We  are  credibly 
told  by  Socratest  that  Hosius  disputed  in  Alexandria  on  “ sub- 
stance” {outria)  and  “ person”  {uTzooraai?)  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council; 
and  his  dominant  influence  with  the  emperor  as  well  as  the  prom- 
inent place  he  occupied  in  the  Council  itself  afford  sufficient  account 
of  the  succe.ssful  issue  of  that  Coimcil  in  establishing  Tertullian’s 
formula  of  “one  substance  and  three  persons” — the  ofioouffio^  in 
effect — as  the  faith  of  the  whole  Chiuch.§  If  despite  Athanasius’ 
hint  that  it  was  Hosius  who  “set  forth  the  Nicene  Faith, ”||  we 
camiot  quite  say  that  Hosius  was  the  “ draftsman  ” of  the  Nicene 
Creed, since  that  Creed  was  formally  framed  by  a series  of  amend- 

* Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  1S9.5,  II,  563. 

t Callistus,  Xovatian,  Dionysius.  + Hist,  c.  iii  7. 

§ Cf.  H.\rn.\ck,  iv,  5,  11  and  50,  121,  and  Sitzungsberichte,  etc.,  p.  364,  espe- 
cially the  former  references  where  the  matter  is  argued.  See  also  G.\.ms,  Kirch- 
engeschichte  von  Spanien,  II,  i,  140.  When  Socrates  (iii.  7)  tells  us  that  on  Hosius’ 
visit  to  Alexandria  in  324  r?/v  -epl  oiaiag  sal  i-oaraaeu^  -e-oiiyrat  N/r^atv,  we 
are  tempted  to  see  not  only  a priming  of  the  Alexandrians  for  what  was  to 
come,  bj’  this  Westerner,  the  heir  of  the  Western  Trinitarianism,  but  in  the 
choice  of  the  term  ‘ hypostasis  ’ for  ‘ person  ’ a reflection  of  Tertullian’s  sub- 
staniiva  res, — especially  as  we  are  told  that  Hosius  was  on  this  occasion  espe- 
ciall}'  zealous  in  guarding  against  Sabellian  tendencies.  We  must  not,  however, 
push  the  details  of  Socrates’  report  too  far. 

II  History  of  the  Arians,  c.  42. 

^ Mr.  Bethcxe-B.^ker, //owjooMSios,  etc.,  p.  11,  note:  “ThatHosius — for  many 
years  previou.sly  the  most  influential  bishop  in  the  West,  the  intimate  friend  and 
trusted  adviser  of  Constantine — was  the  real  ‘ draftsman  ’ of  the  Creed  seems 
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ments  out  of  a formula  offered  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  yet  what  is 
implied  in  such  a statement  is  essentially  true.  Hosius  was  the 
effective  author  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  in  its  fundamental  assertions  that  Creed  is  a Western 
formulary,* *  and  its  roots  are  set  in  the  teaching  of  Tertullian. 
It  was  thus  given  to  Tertullian  to  mark  out  the  pathway  in  which 
the  Church  has  subsequently  walked  and  to  enunciate  the  ger- 
minal formulas  by  means  of  which  the  Arians  were  ultimately 
overcome. 

It  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  derive  from  these  facts,  striking 
as  they  are,  the  impression  that  Tertullian’s  influence  was  the  only 
important  force  operative  in  the  Church  for  the  formation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  would  be  truer  to  see  in  Tertullian 
and  in  his  definitions  only  one  manifestation  of  a universally 
working  tendency  making  steadily  toward  this  end.  Wherever 
the  Rule  of  Faith,  which  was  rooted  in  the  formula  of  the 
baptismal  commission,  formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  and  wherever  the  data  supplied  b)'  this  Rule  of 


certain.”  Loofs,  Herzog^,  VIII,  378  : “That  Hosius,  the  confidant  of  the 
emperor,  was  of  great  influence  at  the  Synod  of  Nice  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  ....  and  the  statement  of  Athanasius  that  ‘ he  set  forth 
{i^iOETo)  the  faith  at  Nice’  {hist.  Ar.,  42),  although  not  exact  in  its  affirmation 
— for  the  Niceenum  was  framed  by  amendments  out  of  a draft  offered  by  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea — nevertheless  is  in  essence  true.”  Zahn,  Marcellus  von  Ancyra, 
p.  23:  “Hosius  from  the  beginning  of  the  Arian  controversies  exerted  the  most 
decisive  influence  on  the  course  of  external  events,  i.e.,  on  the  Emperor.  It  was 
due  to  him  that  Constantine  came  forward  so  positively  for  the  oyoovacog^  that 
Eusebius  could  speak  as  if  the  Emperor  were  the  actual  originator  of  that  term. 
Hosius  is  said  to  have  raised  the  question  concerning  omia  and  v-n-daraaic  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius  makes  his  enemies  declare 
of  him,  ‘It  was  he  that  set  forth  the  faith  at  Nice’  {hist.  Arian.  ad  men.,  42) — by 
which  he  assigns  him  not  merely  a share  in  the  development  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  as  Hefele  supposes  (I,  p.  280),  but  a controlling  influence  in  the  debates  on 
the  faith  which  took  place  at  Nice,  and  that  means  nothing  less  than  in  the  choice 
of  the  formula.”  Zahn  adds  that  Socrates’  statement  of  what  happened  in  Alex- 
andria finds  support  in  the  independent  report  of  Philostorgius  (I,  7),  that  Alex- 
ander had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Hosius  as  to  tlie  bfioovaioc  before  the 
Synod.  It  seems  clear,  in  any  event,  that  antiquity  thought  of  Hosius  as  bearing 
the  prime  responsibility  for  the  homoousios  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

* Loofs,  Herzog^,  II,  15.  16:  “The  Nicsenum  became  what  it  is  under  Western 
influences” ; 11,14.  54:  “The  positive  declarations  of  the  symbol  can  be  historically 
understood  only  when  we  remember  that  the  emperor  was  a Westerner  and  . . . . 
was  directed  by  the  advice  of  Western  counsellors,  especially  Hosius” ; IV,  45-46: 
“Only  the  influence  of  the  West — Constantine  (although  he  understood  Greek) 
had  Western  counsellors — explains  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Nice:  the  character- 
istic terminology  of  the  Nicsenum  fits,  in  its  entirety,  only  Western  conceptions.” 
11 
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Faith  were  interpreted  in  the  forms  of  the  Logos-speculation,  there 
was  constantly  in  progress  a strenuous  effort  to  attain  clarity 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Name  designated  by 
the  terms  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  every  thinking  man  in  the  Church  was  engaged  with  all 
the  powers  of  construction  granted  to  him  in  working  out  this 
problem.  Even  the  ]\Ionarchians  themselves,  to  whom  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  it  was  given  to  keep  poignantly  before  the  eyes  of  men 
the  items  of  the  faith  which  were  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  Logos- 
speculation,  were  yet  apt  to  express  themselves  more  or  less  in  its 
terms.*  Accordingly  from  the  very  beginning  Christian  literature 
is  filled  with  adumbrations  of  what  was  to  come.  Already  in 
Athenagoras  Tertullian’s  doctrine  of  eternal  pre-prolate  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  almost  came  to  birth ; already  in  Theophilus  Origeii’s 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  conception. 
Least  of  all  did  the  great  Alexandrian  dhdnes  wait  for  Tertullian’s 
initiative.  Origeu,  for  example,  his  younger  contemporar)’’,  and 
at  once  the  calmest  and  profoundest  thinker  granted  to  the  Chvuch 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  age,  went  his  own  independent  way  toward  the 
same  great  goal.  Only,  Origen  sought  the  solution  of  the  problem 
not  with  Tertullian  by  separating  the  Logos  from  the  cosmic  pro- 
cesses and  thereby  carrying  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  freed 
from  all  connection  with  activities  ad  extra,  back  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  innermost  modes  of  the  divine  existence,  but  by  pushing  the 
cosmic  processes  themselves,  along  with  the  Logos,  back  into,  if 
not  the  immanent,  at  least  the  eternal  modes  of  the  divine 
activity.  Thus  he  gave  the  Church  in  full  formulation  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  indeed,  but 
along  with  it  also  the  doctrine  of  eternal  creation:  and  by  his  failure 
to  separate  the  Son  from  the  world,  with  all  that  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  involved  in  that,  he  missed  becoming  the  father  of  the  Clwistian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  becoming  instead — well  or  ill  understood, 
but  at  least  not  unuatmally — the  father  of  Ai’ianism.  It  was  not 
along  this  pathway  that  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to 
be  attained,  but  rather  along  that  beaten  out  by  the  feet  of  Ter- 


* The  same  is  true  also  of  the  Montanists — to  whom  the  function  was  committed 
of  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church — if  we  can  judge  by  the 
example  and  trust  the  testimony  of  Tertullian.  Harxack  (E.  T.,  iv,  108)  is  right 
in  assigning  to  them  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit : he  is  wrong  in  the  specific  function  assigned  them  in  this  development. 
If  we  can  judge  by  the  example  of  Tertullian,  the  effect  of  their  movement  was  to 
elevate  and  deepen  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  and  His  work. 
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tullian.*  And  this,  simply  because  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  could  not  come  to  its  rights  withm  the  limits  of  the  Logos- 
speculation,  and  Origen’s  construction  preserved  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Logos-speculation  while  Tertullian’s  prepared  the 
way  for  transcending  it. 

To  put  the  matter  into  somewhat  abstract  form,  the  immanent 
movement  of  Christian  thought,  we  conceive,  took  some  such  course 
as  the  following.  The  Logos-speculation  laid  its  stress  on  the  grada- 
tions of  deity  manifested  in  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  and  just  on 
that  account  did  less  than  jastice  to  the  Church’s  immanent  faith 
in  which  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  appeared  as  equal  sharers 
in  the  Name.  That  justice  might  be  done  to  the  immanent  faith 
of  the  Church,  therefore,  it  was  essential  that  the  stress  should  be 
shifted  from  gradations  of  deit}’’  to  the  equalitj’’  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  This  correction  carried  with  it  the  confession  not 
merely  of  the  eternity  of  these  persons,  but  also  of  their  unchange- 
ableness, since  not  only  eternity  but  also  unchangeableness  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  deity,  and  must  belong  to  each  person  of  the 
Godhead  if  these  persons  are  to  be  seriously  conceived  to  be  equal. 
That  justice  might  be  done  to  these  conceptions,  it  obviously  was 
not  enough,  then,  that  a basis  for  the  prolations  should  be  discov- 
ered in  the  eternal  existence  form  of  God,  nor  indeed  merely  that 
personal  distinctions  underlying  these  prolations  should  be  carried 
back  into  eternit3q  nor  merely  that  the  prolations  themselves  should 
be  pushed  back  into  eternity.  In  the  last  case  the  eternal  prelates 
must  further  be  conceived  as  in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  unprolate 
deity  itself,  sharers  in  all  its  most  intimate  attributes — not  onlj' 
in  its  eternity  and  unchangeableness,  therefore,  but  also  in  its 
exaltation,  or  in  the  speech  of  the  time,  its  “ invisibility,”  in- 
cluding self-existence  itself.  But  so  to  conceive  them  involved, 
of  course,  the  evdsceration  of  the  entire  prolation  speculation 
of  its  purpose  and  value — as  may  be  readily  perceived  by  read- 
ing in  conjunction  the  chapters  of  Tertullian  (who  is  still  so 
far  imder  the  control  of  the  Logos-speculation)  in  which  he  argues 
that  “invisibility”  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Father  in  distinction 
from  the  Son,  the  very  characteristic  of  the  Son  being  His  “visi- 


* Harnack  (E.  T.,  iv,  110),  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  although  he  recognizes  that  in  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-temporal  procesaio  of 
the  Spirit  Origen  is  in  advance  of  Tertullian,  for  Tertullian  does  not  teach  this 
explicitly  (see  above,  pp.  27-8),  yet  remarks  that  “by  the  uruus  substantice,  which 
he  regards  as  true  of  the  Spirit  also,  TertuUian  comes  nearer  the  views  that  finally 
prevailed  in  the  fourth  century.” 
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bility/'*  and  the  discussion  of  Augustinef  in  which  he  solidly  argues 
that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are,  because  equally  God  with  the  Father, 
also  equally  “ invisible  ” with  the  F ather.t  The  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  could  not  become  complete,  in  other  words,  imtil,  mider 
the  pressure  of  the  demand  of  the  Clu-istian  consciousness  for  ade- 
quate recognition  of  the  true  and  complete  deitjmf  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
the  whole  conception  of  prolations  of  deity  for  specific  functions 
had  been  superseded  by  a doctrine  of  eternally  persisting  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead  itself.  The  way  was  prepared  for  this 
historically,  no  doubt,  in  large  measure,  b)'  pushing  the  idea  of 
prolation  back  into  eternity,  as  Origen  did,  where  it  took  the  form 
of  a doctrine  of  eternal  generation  and  procession,  and  in  so  domg 
lost  its  primary  significance  and  grew  nigh  to  vanishing  away, — 

* Cont.  Prax,  xiv-x\'i.  j de  Trinitate,  II. 

J There  is,  of  course,  a stream  of  better  teaching  running  tlirougli  the  very 
fathers  who  denied  “ invisibilit j' ” to  the  prolate  Logos  in  the  interests  of  the 
Logos-speculation.  The  passage  in  Ignatius,  Ad.  Ephes.  (end  of  c.  iii)  sets  the 
norm  of  this  better  mode  of  speech.  See  also  Melito,  Frag.,  13  (Otto,  p.  419),  and 
TertuUian  himself  who,  despite  his  elaborate  “distinction  of  the  Father  from  the 
Son  by  this  verj'  characteristic,  that  the  Son  is  visible  and  the  Father  in^^sible,” 
nevertheless,  “in  the  very  same  book  and  chapter” — \iz.,  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  the  adv.  Prax.,  remarks  “that  the  Son  also,  considered  in  Himself,  is  invisible” 
(Bull,  IV,  iii,  9).  But  the  doctrine  of  the  like  in^•isibility  of  the  Son  -n-ith  the 
Father  came  to  its  rights  only  with  Augustine.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the 
patristic  ideas  of  the  ‘Adsibility”  of  the  Logos  and  the  “invisibility  ” of  God  as 
such,  the  discussioiu? — which  certainly  involve  no  little  special  pleading — of  Bull, 
Book  IV,  chap,  iii,  are  well  worth  consulting.  To  the  general  student  of  doctrine 
these  disciLssions  of  Bull  have  an  additional  interest,  inasmuch  as — although  it 
doubtless  would  have  shocked  him  to  have  had  it  suggested  to  him — his  defense 
of  the  subordinationism  of  the  fathers  on  the  ground  that  the\"  conceived  it 
due  not  to  any  difference  between  the  Father  and  Son  in  essence  or  attributes 
but  to  an  “economy,”  is  equivalent  to  attributing  to  the  fathers  and  adopting 
for  himself  the  essential  elements  of  what  is  known  in  the  history  of  doctrine  as 
the  “Covenant  Theology” — a theology  that  was  being  taught  by  many  Refo;-med 
theologians  in  Bull’s  day.  When  Bull  says  of  the  fathers  (I\',  iii,  12,  E T., 
I.,  p.  615) : “They  by  no  means  meant  to  deny  that  the  Son  of  God,  equally  with 
the  Father,  is  in  His  own  nature  immeasurable  and  invisible;  but  merely  inti 
mated  this,  that  aU  such  appearances  of  God,  and  also  the  incarnation  itself,  had 
reference  to  the  economy  which  the  Son  of  God  undertook,” — he  has  only  in  other 
words  enunciated  the  Covenant  idea.  When  he  adds:  “Which  economy  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  Father  inasmuch  as  He  had  not  His  origin  from  any  be- 
ginning and  is  indebted  for  His  authorship  to  none” — apart  from  his  unwonted 
phraseology,  he  does  not  necessarilj'  go  beyond  the  Covenant  theologians,  who 
were  quick  to  contend  that  the  terms  of  “the  Covenant”  are  themselves  grounded 
in  the  intrinsic  relations  of  the  three  persons.  These,  they  taught,  are  such  as 
made  it  proper  and  fit  that  each  person  should  assume  the  precise  functions  He 
did  assume — as,  in  a word,  made  it  alone  suitable  that  it  should  be  the  Son  and 
Spirit  who  should  be  “sent”  and  not  the  Father,  and  the  like.  The  alternatives, 
in  a word,  would  appear  to  be  either  an  .\rianizing  subordinationism  or  the  Cove- 
nant theology:  all  other  constructions  are  half  views  and  inhcrentlj’  unstable. 
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for  what  is  the  value  of  an  essential,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
prolation  of  deity  which,  just  because  essential,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, can  have  no  inherent  relation  to  activities  ad  extra? 
But  the  real  goal  was  attained  only  when  the  whole  idea  of  pro- 
lation, thus  rendered  useless  and  meaningless,  had  fallen  away,  and 
the  Logos-speculation  gave  place  to  something  better.  And  it 
was  Tertullian’s  definitions,  not  Origen’s  speculations,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  So  that  it  was 
not  Origen  but  Tertullian  who  became  the  real  father  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the  measure  in 
which  this  revolution  of  thought  is  traceable  in  the  pages  of  Ter- 
tullian. It  is  first  discernible  in  its  completeness  in  the  expositions 
of  Augustine  two  centuries  later.  But  it  seems  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  beginnings  of  the  line  of  development  which  ended  in 
Augustine  are  perceptible  in  Tertullian.*  Their  mark  is  his  insistence 
on  the  equality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  with  the  Father,  an  in- 
sistence in  which  he  fairly  enunciated  the  great  conception  after- 
ward embodied  in  the  term  homooustos.  Tertullian,  however,  still 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  under  the  spell  of  the  Logos- 
speculation;  he  did  not  even  perceive,  as  did  Origen,  that  the 
notion  of  prolations  before  time  must  give  way  to  the  higher  con- 
ception of  eternal  generation  and  procession — much  less  that  even 
this  latter  conception  is  of  doubtful  utility.  Athanasius  himself, 
indeed,  did  not  perceive  this  last — and  therefore  the  Nicene  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  worked  out  under  his  inspiration,  still  preserves  these 
shellsof  outlived  speculation,  the  kernel  of  which  has  withered  away,  f 
The  phraseology  in  which  they  are  embodied  keeps  its  place 
even  in  the  forms  of  statement  of  Augustine.  The  hold  which  the 
Logos-speculation  had  on  the  minds  of  men  is  in  nothing  made  more 
manifest  than  in  such  persistence  of  its  forms  in  subsequent  thought, 
after  they  had  lost  all  their  meaning.  In  very  truth  the  Logos-specu- 
lation provided  the  common  ground  on  which  the  whole  world  of 
fourth-century  Christian  thought  still  stood ; and  Arian  differed  from 
Athanasian  largely  only  as  the  left  wing  differs  from  the  right  wing 


* Even  Dorner,  who  does  not  perceive  that  Tertullian  had  in  principle  sepa- 
rated the  Divine  Persons  as  such  from  the  world-process,  yet  admits  that  in  his 
“conception  of  the  Three  Persons  as  inwardly  connected  (as  concertos,  cohoerentes)” 
Tertullian’s  view  “includes  a speculative  element,  to  which  the  later  doctrine  of 
the  Church  was  long  in  attaining”  (Person  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  76-77). 

t Cf.  the  very  judicious  remarks  of  Dorner  (Person  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  327  sq.) 
on  the  survivals  in  the  Nicene  construction:  see  also  pp.  184,  203-4,  491. 
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of  the  same  fundamental  typ)e  of  thinking.*  The  merit  of  Tertullian 
is  that  his  definitions,  though  still  adjusted  to  the  forms  of  the  Logos- 
speculation,  had  in  them  the  potency  of  a better  construction  and 
were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  burst  the  shell  in  which  they  were  arti- 
ficially confined.  In  his  recognition  of  the  eternity  of  the  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead  apart  from  all  questions  of  prolation, 
and  in  the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  equal  deity  of  these  persons, 
he  planted  fruitful  seed  which  could  not  fail  of  a subsequent  growth. 
;Men  might  still  cling  to  the  old  forms  and  seek  merely  to  match  the 
downward  development  which  emphasized  the  distinction  of  the 
prolations  from  the  fontal  deity  imtil  it  had  degraded  them  into 
temporal  creatures  of  the  divine  will,  by  emphasizing  for  themselves 
rather  their  eternity  and  their  equality  with  God.f  But  by  this  very 
movement  upward  it  was  ine\’itable  that  the  very  idea  of  pro- 
lation, which  was  the  core  of  the  Logos-speculation,  should  lose 
its  significance  and  be  pushed  first  out  of  notice  and  then  out  of 
belief, — imtil  the  whole  conception  of  a linear  trinity  should  disap- 
pear and  there  should  emerge  the  completed  Trinitarianisni  of  an 
Augustine,  to  whom  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  subordinate 
one  to  another  but  coordinate  sharers  of  the  one  divine  essence. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  close  of  this  process  of  thought  that  we 
see  in  Tertullian,  but  its  beginning.  But  in  him  already  appears  the 
pregnant  emphasis  on  the  equality  rather  than  the  graded  subordi- 
nation of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  by  the  logical 


* Cf.  H.vgem.^xx,  p.  134:  “When  the  origin  of  the  Son  out  of  the  essence  of 
God  is  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  great  logical  acuteness  only  a single  unimportant  step  to 
set  the  Son  in  the  sense  of  an  Arius  alongside  of  the  woild,  as  creature  and  Creator. 
No  doubt  Origen  had  guarded  against  this  by  ascribing  not  to  the  Son  only  but  to 
the  world  as  well  an  eternal  origin : but  the  latter  necessarily  fell  away  as  an  open 
contradiction  to  the  creed,  and  so  nothing  remained  except  either  to  join  the  Son 
so  essentially  with  the  Father  that  now  the  idea  of  His  deity  would  come  to  its 
full  rights  and  He  should  be  recognized  as  in  His  Being  wholly  independent  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  by  which  there  would  necessarily  be  raised  again  the  problem 
of  the  unity  of  essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  or  else  so  to  connect  Him  with 
the  temporal  origin  of  the  world  that  He.  should  fall  therebt'  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  ditine  life  and  be  conceived  as  a kind  of  created  God  in  Plato’s  sense,  as  an 
Under-God  by  the  side  of  or  rather  beneath  the  Father,  who  would  embrace  the 
whole  di^•ine  world  in  Himself,  the  one  God  over  all.  Already  in  the  case  of  Dio- 
nysius of  .Alexandria  we  have  noted  in  theory  a tendency  to  this  latter  develop)- 
ment,  even  though  his  faith-consciousness  remained  free  from  this  evil.  In  the 
case  of  -Arius  the  theory,  however,  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  the 

faith ’’  In  this  passage,  we  conceive,  the  essential  logical  relations  of 

Orthodoxy  and  .Arianism  to  their  common  basis  in  the  Ix)gos-speculation  are 
lucidly  set  forth.  Cf.  Dorxer,  as  cited,  pp.  267-80,  and  pp.  454-5. 
t Cf.  Dorxer,  as  cited,  p.  32S. 
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imvorking  of  which  the  whole  change  in  due  time  came  about.  So 
far  as  we  can  now  learn  it  was  he  first,  therefore,  who,  determined 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  elements  of  the  Church’s  faith 
embodied  in  the  Rule  of  Faith,  pointed  out  the  road  over  which 
it  was  necessary  to  travel  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Biblical  data. 
Say  that  he  was  in  this  but  the  voice  of  the  general  Christian 
consciousness.  It  remains  that  it  was  left  to  him  first  to  give 
effective  voice  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  following  out  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion that  the  great  achievement  of  formulating  to  thought  the 
doctrine  of  the  Triime  God  was  at  length  accomplished. 

Princeton.  Benj.^iin  B.  Warfield. 


II. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
MILLER.* 

^OME  years  since,  when  it  fell  to  me  to  deliver  the  opening 
address  of  the  session,  I told  the  story  of  the  preparation  of 
Archibald  Alexander,  our  first  Professor,  for  his  professorship.  I 
had  occasion  at  that  time,  when  speaking  of  the  foimding  of  the 
Seminary,  to  mention  the  name  of  Samuel  Miller  who,  with  Ashbel 
Green  and  Archibald  Aexander,  was  most  active  in  the  labors  which 
brought  the  Seminary  into  being.  I could  only  mention  his  name 
and  characterize  him  in  a sentence  or  two;  but  to  these  sentences 
I added  the  remark:  “I  hope  to  do  later  what  the  time  allotted  to 
this  opening  lecture  will  not  permit  me  to  do  now;  namely,  so  to  set 
before  you  the  life,  character  and  work  of  this  great  foimder  and 
benefactor  of  the  Seminary  as  will  leave  on  you  the  impression  I have 
received  of  his  high  intellectual  life.”  I emphasized  particularly 
his  intellectual  life  because,  in  the  impression  which  the  present 
generation  has  received  of  him,  his  intellectual  character  is  by  no 
means  so  distinct  as  his  spirituality,  his  goodness  and  his  courtesy. 
We  shall  all  agree  that  the  noblest  and  the  most  desirable  memory 
a man  can  “leave  to  the  next  age”  is  one  of  which  high  moral 
and  religious  traits  are  the  dommating  elements ; even  if  they  are 
so  dominating  as  greatly  to  obscure,  if  not  entirely  to  hide,  those 
which  are  distinctively  intellectual.  Something  like  this  has 
happened  to  Dr.  Miller.  His  pupils  were  so  strongly  impressed 
and  influenced  by  his  spirituality,  his  kindness,  his  refinement 
and  his  urbanity,  that  in  their  reminiscences  of  him  they  have  dwelt 
on  these  almost  exclusively.  So  that  we,  who  belong  to  a later 
generation  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  personal  contact 
with  him,  are  apt  when  we  think  of  him  to  do  scant  justice  to  his 
extraordinary  gifts,  his  large  knowledge,  his  power  as  a controver- 
sialist, his  varied  product  as  an  author,  the  wide  circulation  of  his 
publications,  the  great  immediate  influence  they  all  exerted  and 
the  permanent  benefit  many  of  them  have  conferred  on  the  Church 

*The  opening  address  of  the  session  of  1905-06  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 
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and  society.  I think  it  due  to  him  that  some  one  in  this  town,  in 
which  he  spent  so  large  a part  of  his  life,  and  connected  with  this 
Seminary,  of  which,  as  Archibald  Alexander  said,  “Samuel  Miller 
and  Ashbel  Green  were  its  chief  foimders,”  should  so  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  as  to  revive  the  impression  which  Dr.  Miller  made  on 
his  contemporaries. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  it  was  precisely  the  fine 
symmetry  or  proportion  of  his  faculties  which  was  especially 
noted  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  him.  This  fact  is  nowhere 
better  presented  than  in  the  commemorative  discourse  of  Dr. 
William  B.  Sprague.  Dr.  Sprague  knew  Dr.  Miller  as  long  ago  as 
when  the  latter  was  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  in  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  his  students  in  the  Seminary  and  an  intimate 
friend  and  frequent  correspondent  throughout  his  teacher’s  life. 
And  than  Dr.  Sprague,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
American  ministers  from  Colonial  days  onward  was  unexcelled  if 
not  unequalled,  no  one  was  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a mmister’s  intellectual  character.  “ Dr.  Miller’s  mind,”  writes 
Dr.  Sprague,  “was  distinguished  rather  for  that  harmonious 
blending  of  all  the  faculties,  which  generally  secures  the  highest 
amoimt  of  usefulness,  than  for  the  striking  predominance  of  some 
one  quality,  which  often  attracts  more  notice  and  admiration. 
You  could  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  any  faculty;  you  could 
not  say  that  he  exceeded  others  in  any;  but  you  could  say  that  he 
exceeded  most  others  in  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  the 
intellectual  nian.  His  perceptions,  if  not  remarkably  quick,  were 
remarkably  clear;  he  hated  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and 
knew  how  to  distinguish  between  profound  investigation  and  the 
wild  sallies  of  an  ambitious  and  dreamy  philosophy.  He  had  a 
ready  and  retentive  memory,  in  which  were  carefully  treasured  the 
results  of  his  study  and  observation.  He  had  a soimd  discriminat- 
ing judgment  which  never  leaped  in  the  dark  and  usually  reached 
its  conclusions  by  a legitimate  process.  If  his  imagination  was  not 
strikingly  prolific,  his  taste  was  uncommonly  exact;  and  every 
effort  of  the  former  was  subject  to  the  rigid  control  of  the  latter. 
He  possessed  in  a high  degree  that  admirable  quality,  common 
sense;  which  is  so  eminently  a discerner  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  what  are  usually  considered  the  higher 
intellectual  endowments,  may  be  a security  for  an  honorable  and 
useful  life.  He  had  an  imusually  safe  mind;  a mind  that  moved 
luminously,  effectively,  yet  cautiously;  a mind  that  you  would 
trust  amidst  agitating  and  convulsive  scenes,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
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read  the  report  of  its  opinions  and  decisions.  I remember,”  con- 
tinues Dr.  Sprague,  “to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Priestly  was  much  struck  with  the  character  of  his  mind  while  Dr. 
Miller  was  yet  a very  young  man;  and,  little  as  he  sympathized 
in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  predicted  that,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  he  would  attam  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession.”  “ Of 
his  ability,  learning  and  fidelity,”  said  Archibald  Alexander  at  his 
colleague’s  funeral,  “ there  are  hundreds  of  witnesses  scattered  over 
the  land.  Xo  member  of  our  Church  has  done  more  to  explain 
and  defend  her  doctrines  than  our  deceased  brother.”  i 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  duty  of  delivering  the  opening 
address  of  the  session  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  unfold,  as  well 
as  I may  in  so  short  a time,  the  life  of  the  second  Professor  of 
the  Seminary,  with  a view  especially  to  bringing  before  you  his 
intellectual  character  and  work.  Unfortunately,  his  life  was  so 
full  and  our  time  is  so  short,  that  I must  necessarily  do  him  injustice. 

His  first  ancestor  in  this  country  bearing  his  family  name  was 
John  Miller,  his  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Scotland.  John 
Miller  migrated  to  America  in  1710,  and  made  his  home  in  Boston. 
He  was  a }'oung  man  of  good  education,  having  a good  knowledge  of 
Latin.  He  was  bred  to  the  business  of  sugar  refining.  He  estab- 
lished in  Boston  and  carried  on  with  success  a sugar  refinery  and 
distillery.  He  became  a member  of  the  Old  South  Church.  His  wife. 
Dr.  Miller’s  grandmother,  was  ^lary  Bass.  Through  his  grandmother. 
Dr.  Miller  was  related  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  the  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  only  three  or  four 
years  before  Dr.  Miller  began  his  defense  of  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terial  ordination  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopalians  of 
New  York.  Through  his  great-grandmother,  Ruth  Alden,  Dr.  Miller 
was  descended  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  of  the  May- 
flower and  the  Plymouth  Colony,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow’s poem.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Dr.  Miller’s 
father,  also  John  ^liller,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1722,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry.  Licensed  in  1748  by  the  Association  to  which  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  the  Old  South  Church,  belonged,  Mr. 
Miller  was  called  to  Delaware,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Dover  and  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads.  He  was  ordained 
in  Boston  in  1749,  and  soon  after  moved  to  his  new  home.  Here 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1791;  a studious  and  devoted  minister 
of  the  Gospel ; a patriot  also,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
during  the  War  for  Independence.  His  life  was  one  of  great  hard- 
ship. He  lived  on  a farm  the  products  of  which  were  designed  to 
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supplement  his  meagre  stipend.  The  climate  he  found  debilitating. 
Probably  the  lack  of  underdrainage,  common  in  new  countries, 
was  more  responsible  than  the  climate  for  the  languor  and  frequent 
illnesses  with  which  he  suffered.  But  the  state  of  his  health  did 
not  prevent  him  from  doing  his  full  work  as  the  pastor  of  two 
churches  widely  separated,  and  doing  it  well.  His  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish blood  united  with  his  Puritanism  to  make  him  an  uncom- 
monly strong  character.  He  stood  firmly  for  his  convictions  in 
State  and  Church.  He  defended  the  rebellious  Colonies ; and  with- 
out hesitation  gave  his  blessing  to  his  eldest  son  and  namesake,  a 
young  physician  as,  early  in  the  war,  he  joined  the  army  as  a surgeon. 
The  son  went  through  the  anxious  and  severe  campaign  which 
included  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  died  of  exhaus- 
tion before  its  conclusion,  after  having  earned  and  received  from 
the  department*  surgeon,  the  highest  eulogy  as  a physician,  a 
patriot  and  a man.  The  death  of  his  son  only  deepened  and  made 
sacred  the  father’s  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  the  son  gave  his  life. 
In  the  Church  he  fought  strenuously  for  a large  infusion  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Form  of  Government  and  the  organization  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he  would  not  attend  any  judicatory  higher  than  the  Presbytery. 
In  1751,  John  Miller  married  Margaret  Millington,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  sea  captain  who  had  become  a planter  in  Maryland. 
She  was  born  an  Episcopalian  but,  soon  after  her  marriage,  became 
a member  of  her  husband’s  Church.  She  was  a woman  of  great 
beauty,  of  ardent  piety  and  of  large  benevolence ; of  whom  her  dis- 
tinguished son  writes  long  afterward ; “ I never  think  of  her  character 
without  veneration,  wonder  and  gratitude.” 

They  had  a family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  childhood. 
Of  those  who  lived  to  maturity,  five  were  sons.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller’s 
son  and  biographer  is  able  to  make  this  remarkable  statement  con- 
cerning his  grandfather:  “With  many  temptations  in  his  secluded 
residence  and  straitened  circumstances  to  slight  the  literary  culture 
of  his  children  or  content  himself  with  a business  training  for  his 
sons,  he  nevertheless  made  out  to  give  every  one  of  them  that  lived 
beyond  childhood  an  education  coimted  liberal  in  those  times. 
The  five  sons  he  himself,  assisted  with  the  yoimger  by  the  older, 
instructed  with  great  care  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages, 
and  sent  them  afterward,  four  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  they  were  regularly  graduated  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  one  to  a 
Seminary  of  almost  collegiate  reputation.” 

Of  these  parents,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1769,  two 
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years  and  a half  before  the  birth  of  Archibald  Alexander,  Samuel 
Miller  was  born.  During  his  early  boyhood  the  gi'eat  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  occurred.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he 
was  in  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  “ He  often  spoke  of  standing  within  the  great  hall  of 
entrance  of  the  State  House,  to  observe  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  they  went  to  and  from  the  chamber  where  they  sat  with 
closed  doors.”  He  also  attended,  as  a deeply  interested  spectator, 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  to  become 
so  eminent  a minister.  He  saw  John  Witherspoon  call  it  to  order, 
and  John  Rodgers,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  his  father 
and  afterward  his  ovm  colleague  in  the  Xew  York  Church,  and 
whose  biography  he  wrote,  preside  over  its  deliberations  as 
Moderator. 

The  school  in  which  Samuel  i\Iiller  passed  through  the  most  of  the 
curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  was  held  in  his  father’s 
house.  His  teachers  were  his  father  and  his  older  brothers.  Thej'’ 
carried  him  successfully  through  the  studies  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  college  comse;  so  that  in  1788,  when  he  was  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Senior  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  So  well  had  he  been  prepared  and 
so  gifted  and  studious  did  he  show  himself,  that  he  was  graduated 
in  1789  with  the  “ first  honor”  of  his  class;  and  he  delivered  on  com- 
mencement day  the  Latin  Salutatory.  The  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  who  was  also  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Ewing  was  one 
of  the  notable  men  of  his  day;  a fine  classical  scholar,  a man  of 
scientific  tastes  and  studies,  a great  administrator  and  the  leader 
in  Philadelphia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Ewing  strongly 
influenced  )’oimg  Miller;  and  no  more  appreciative  paper  on  his 
preceptor  has  been  vTitten  than  that  contributed  long  afterward 
by  Dr.  Miller  to  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Mr.  ^Miller  had  already  confirmed  the  vows  of  his  baptism  and 
become  a communicant  of  his  father’s  Church.  During  his  College 
life  the  cpiestion  of  his  son’s  future  profession  was  a source  of  con- 
tinual thought,  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  say  anxiety,  to  the 
father.  The  son  did  not  determine  the  question  for  himself  until 
he  had  been  graduated  and  had  returned  to  his  home.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  approached  it  with  deliberation  and  in  a pro- 
foundly religious  spirit.  He  set  apart  a day  for  its  special  considera- 
tion. He  made  it  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  “ Before  the  day 
was  closed,”  he  writes  in  his  diary,  “after  much  deliberation  and,  I 
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hope,  some  humble  looking  for  divine  guidance,  I felt  so  strongly 
inclined  to  devote  myself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  I resolved 
in  the  Lord’s  name  on  the  choice.”  The  paper  from  which  I have 
quoted  is  calm  and  serious.  It  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
mystic.  It  is  clearly  the  declaration  of  a man  of  judicial  mind,  who 
has  reached  a conclusion  after  the  most  conscientious  study  of  his 
duty.  '\\Tiat  was  true  of  most  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr. 
Miller  in  later  life  was  true  of  this  one : he  had  no  reason  to  recon- 
sider or  regret  it.  With  the  straightforwardness  and  sanity  which 
always  characterized  him,  he  began  at  once  to  read  divinity  with 
his  father.  A few  days  later  he  VTote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Philadelphia,  requesting 
advice  as  to  authors  in  theology,  and  announcing  his  intention  of 
attending,  after  a year’s  study  at  home,  the  theological  lectures  of 
Dr.  Nesbit,  then  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

In  the  midst  of  these  studies  his  life  was  clouded  by  the  death 
first  of  his  mother  and  then  of  his  father.  It  was  an  awful  experi- 
ence. He  was  sustained  throughout  it  by  his  unfaltering  faith,  and 
emerged  from  it  chastened  in  spirit,  strengthened  in  character  and 
fitted,  as  by  nothing  else  he  could  have  been,  for  the  beginning  of  his 
great  career  as  preacher  and  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of  1791,  just 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presb}’tery  of  Lewes, 
and  the  succeeding  winter  he  spent  in  Carlisle,  to  enjoy  and  be 
profited  by  the  personal  instruction  of  Dr.  Nesbit.  He  lived  as  a 
member  of  Dr.  Nesbit’s  family;  and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit 
of  hearing  the  celebrated  course  of  theological  lectures,  he  had,  what 
was  no  doubt  better,  the  privilege  of  daily  intimate  conversation  with 
him.  Dr.  Miller  has  left  on  record  his  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Nesbit, 
and  also  his  deep  impression  “ of  the  immense  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  coming  into  contact  daily  in  the  domestic  circle  with  an 
acute,  active  and  richly  furnished  mind.”  My  belief  is,  that  to  this  easy 
and  habitual  companionship  with  his  teacher  is  largely  due  the  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Miller  soon  after  threw  himself  into  the  learned 
society  of  New  York,  the  ease  also  at  which  he  put  every  one  of  his 
students,  and  the  happiness  they  always  found  in  conference  with 
him  in  his  own  study. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  he  went  to  New  York  to  visit  a Long  Island 
Church  “ to  which  he  had  been  invited  as  a candidate.”  In  New 
York  City  he  called  on  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  friend  of  his  father  and  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  city. 
At  Dr.  Rodgers’  suggestion  he  remained  for  two  weeks  in  New 
York,  and  preached  several  times  in  Dr.  Rodgers’  pulpit.  He 
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then  sailed  up  Long  Island  Sound  to  Newport,  and  from  New- 
port he  rode  to  Boston.  He  extended  his  travels  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Portsmouth,  and  returned  through  Connecticut.  During 
his  absence  the  United  Congregations  of  the  Churches  of  New  York 
extended  him  a call  to  become  one  of  the  collegiate  pastors. 
Before  he  had  determined  either  to  accept  or  decline  it,  his 
father's  Church,  of  which  he  was  born  a member,  earnestly 
urged  him  to  become  his  father's  successor.  The  simultaneous  calls 
to  these  two  fields  of  labor  were  striking  testimonies  to  his  ability, 
charm  and  character. 

At  the  meeting  of  Presbyterj’  both  in^fitations  were  put  into  his 
hands  and  he  accepted  the  call  to  New  York.  He  began  his 
twenty  years  pastorate  in  that  city  in  Januan,’,  1793.  New  York  in 
1793  was,  in  population,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States.  Phila- 
delphia was  the  metropolis ; but  New  York,  with  forty-one  thousand 
people,  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  to  the  first  place.  It  had,  as 
it  has  at  present,  a less  homogeneous  population  than  either  of  its 
rivals,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  And  though  more  than  a score  of 
years  were  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  great  canal  which 
unites  the  lakes  and  the  ocean  at  its  harbor,  its  foreign  trade  was 
growing  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Newport,  of  Boston  and 
of  Philadelphia.  Presb}4:ery  was  the  earliest  form  of  Church  order 
organized  on  Manhattan  island.  But  it  was  the  Presbyterianism  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  were 
held  by  ecclesiastical  ties  to  the  mother  country'  during  the  verj' 
period  when  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  having  a British  origin, 
were  uniting  to  form  a distinctively  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
Besides  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Churches,  the  German  Presb^derians 
had  a Church  and  pastor,  and  so  had  the  Scottish  Seceders.  The 
Presbyterians  connected  with  the  S^mod,  aften\'ard  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had  begun  to  imite  for 
worship  in  New  York  earh'  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The}’ 
suffered  no  little  persecution  from  the  English  Governor,  Lord 
Cornbiwy;  but  were  finally  organized  as  a Church  in  1716.  In 
1719,  the  first  house  of  worship  was  built;  to  this  was  added  the 
Brick  Cliurch;  and,  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Miller, 
the  Rutgers  Street  Church  was  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population.  The  pastorate  was  collegiate;  and  each 
minister  was  the  minister  of  the  three  congregations. 

The  senior  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Jolm  Rodgers;  one  of  the  noblest 
figures  among  the  ministers  of  the  Revolutionary  jjeriod;  a man 
of  strong  character  and  deep  piety.  He  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the 
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Church  at  a time  when  such  a man  was  needed  to  secure  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  a position  of  influence  in  the  city.  The  unfor- 
tunate separation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  along  national  lines 
enabled  the  Episcopalian  ministers,  aided  by  Lord  Cornbury,  to 
assume  that  the  Dutch  Churches  had  a standing,  owing  to  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  the  other 
Presbyterian  Churches  had  no  claim ; and  they  did  their  best  to  fix 
upon  the  latter  the  name  “ Dissenters,”  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  England  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  early  years  of  Dr.  Rodgers’  pastorate  were  for  this  reason 
exceedingly  trying.  It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefit 
which  our  Church  in  New  York  City  derived  from  the  respect 
for  himself  and  his  office  as  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
Dr.  Rodgers’  strong  and  high  character  won  from  the  commimity. 
The  recognition  he  received  when  called  to  preside  at  the  sessions 
of  the  First  General  Assembly  was  eminently  merited.  Younger 
than  Dr.  Rodgers,  yet  fifteen  years  older  than  himself,  was  Mr. 
Miller’s  other  colleague.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  who,  though  he  has 
not  made  so  deep  a mark  on  the  life  of  the  Church  as  either 
Rodgers  or  Miller,  was  a man  of  ability  and  learning,  and  a 
preacher  of  earnestness  and  power. 

Mr.  Miller  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  at 
once  made  a favorable  impression  on  the  commmiity.  He  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  was  pastor 
of  the  Dutch,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Dr. 
Livingston,  though  Scottish  in  his  blood,  had  been  educated  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  a noble  preacher  and  a learned  man.  Dr. 
Mason  was  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  a period  which  pro- 
duced Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  his  reputation  was 
as  high  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America.  Mr.  Miller  very  soon 
became  a popular  preacher  in  the  community  accustomed  to  the 
preaching  of  Livingston  and  Mason.  If  you  were  to  read  the 
sermons  delivered  by  him  during  the  early  years  of  his  ministry 
and  published,  as  many  of  them  were,  you  would  see  that  they 
lack  the  distinguishing  traits  of  twentieth  century  discourses. 
The  eighteenth  century,  a retrospect  of  which  he  afterward  wrote, 
yielded  to  him  his  models  as  a writer.  His  style  was  balanced 
and  ceremonious,  and  his  discussion  was  so  elaborate  as  to  be 
tiresome  to  us  who  are  apt  to  see  the  highest  achievement  of  style 
in  the  condensed  epigram  or  the  brilliant  paragraph.  But  his  ser- 
mons were  written  not  for  us  but  for  a people  who  had  learned 
to  love  the  flowing  sentences  of  Rasselas,  and  who  were  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke. 
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Had  Mr.  ^liller  been  content  with  the  popularity  he  so  soon 
achieved,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  career  in  New  York  would  have 
been  a brief  one,  and  that  we  should  not  be  meeting  to-day  to 
commemorate  him.  He  brought,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion a high  ideal  of  the  pastor's  life.  His  native  social  gifts  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  own  growing  family  connections  and  in  the 
admirable  circle  of  society  to  which  he  was  admitted  while  Ihdng 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  as  a student  in  the 
University.  His  good-will  toward  all  he  met,  his  affability  and 
real  courtesy,  his  ease  and  grace  of  maimer  and  his  love  of  social 
life  made  him  at  once  what  we  are  apt  to  call  a social  success.  He 
learned  to  meet  and  converse  with  others  without  constraint;  and 
his  distinctively  pastoral  duties  became  a great  pleasure  to  himself 
and  his  parishioners.  His  calls  on  the  members  of  his  congregation 
were  not  mere  social  visits.  Few  yomig  ministers  had  undergone 
heavier  affliction  than  he  had;  and  no  man  ever  esteemed  more 
high!}'  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  consolations  of  Christianity 
than  he  esteemed  them  at  this  tinie,  coming  to  his  parish  as  he  did 
from  the  newly  niade  graves  of  his  parents.  In  that  series  of  letters 
called  Clerical  Manners,  which  embodies  the  highest  wisdom  and 
which  might  well  be  made  the  enchiridion  of  ever}’  pastor.  Dr.  Miller 
is  only  writing  out  of  his  own  fidelity  when  he  says : “ If  you  desire 
to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  people:  if  you  wish  to  in- 
struct and  edify  them  in  a great  variety  of  ways  which  the  nature  of 
pulpit  address  does  not  admit;  if  you  deem  it  important  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  views,  feelings,  difficulties  and 
wants,  then  visit  every  family  belonging  to  your  congregation  fre- 
quently, systematically  and  faithfully”;  and  when  he  gives  this 
counsel  concerning  the  self -inspection  of  the  pastor;  “Never  retire 
from  any  company  without  asking  yourself ; ‘ What  have  I said  for 
the  honor  of  my  ^Master,  and  for  promoting  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  those  with  whom  I conversed?  What  was  the  tenor  of  my  con- 
versation? Mliat  opportimity  of  recommending  religion  have  I 
neglected  to  improve?  From  what  motives  did  I speak  or  keep 
silence?  In  what  manner  did  I converse?  AVith  gentleness,  mod- 
esty, humility,  and  yet  with  affectionate  fidelity;  or  with  harshness, 
^^*ith  formality,  with  ostentation,  with  vanity,  and  from  a desire 
to  avoid  censure  or  to  court  popular  applause?'”  It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  a lover  of  the  cure  of  souls  and  with  the  ease  and  refinement 
of  a cultivated  gentleman,  that  yoimg  Samuel  Aliller  went  from 
hou.se  to  house  in  his  frequent,  systematic  and  faithful  visits.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  solace  that  his  senior  colleague,  the  saintly 
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and  venerated  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  himself  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  Christian  pastor,  must  have  fomid  in  his  old  age  in  the  pas- 
toral labors  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  whom  he  exerted  his 
influence  to  secure  as  his  co-laborer  and  successor. 

Mr.  IMiller’s  fidelity  as  a pastor  was  put  to  the  severest  test.  New 
York,  then  a city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  was  visited  by  the  j^ellow 
fever.  Half  of  the  population  left  the  city.  In  three  months  one-tenth 
of  those  who  remained  were  dead.  In  the  two  collegiate  Churches  of 
which  Dr.  Miller  was  pastor,  nearly  two  hundred  fell  victims  to 
the  pestilence.  Throughout  the  visitation  Dr.  Miller  remained  in 
the  city.  His  elder  brother  Edward  'nas  practicing  medicine  in 
New  York  and  had  become  eminent  in  his  profession.  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist,  writes  of  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  with 
special  reference  to  this  epidemic:  “His  skill  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  pjhysician.”  The  two  brothers  were  indefatigable  in  their 
labors  for  the  sick;  and  though,  as  Samuel  says,  “they  were  both 
mercifully  borne  through  the  raging  epidemic  without  any  serious 
attack,”  they  were  exhausted  when  the  fever  had  spent  its 
force.  The  increased  visits  and  the  almost  daily  funerals  might 
well  have  excused  the  young  pastor  had  he  omitted  some  of  his 
public  services.  But  “ though  only  a few  attended  public  worship,” 
he  preached  every  Lord’s  Day ; and  in  his  journal  he  moralizes,  in  the 
spirit  of  Thuc}^dides  when  writing  on  the  plague  in  Athens,  over  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  population  and  of  him.self,  WTOught  by 
familiarity  with  “scenes  of  mourning  and  of  horror.” 

The  marked  ability  which  he  had  sho'wn  in  the  pulpit  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  duties  of  a pastor  led  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  just  when  the  pestilence  had  abated  or  been  over- 
come, to  invdte  him  to  its  pulpit  as  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewing.  This  is  a remarkable  tribute  to  his  character  and  gifts. 
Before  he  had  reached  thirty  years  of  age  he  had  thus  been  called 
to  the  most  important  pulpits  of  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  land. 

It  was  while  pressed  with  the  cares  and  busied  with  the  work 
of  his  pastorate  that  Dr.  Miller  first  revealed  the  distinct 
character  of  his  intellectual  taste,  and  entered  upon  the  historical 
studies  and  investigations  in  which  he  always  delighted.  His 
colleague.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  from  the  time  of  his  contact 
with  his  teacher,  \Yilliam  Graham,  exhibited  a strong  taste  and 
aptitude  for  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  truth.  Dr. 
Miller,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  never  discov^ered  any  deep 
interest  in  metaphysics,  or  in  the  kindred  science  of  systematic 
theology.  Whatever  was  the  natural  bent  of  his  mmd,  he  lived 
12 
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intellectually  in  the  sphere  of  the  concrete.  Of  course  he  had  theo- 
logical convictions,  and  he  could  state  and  defend  them,  and  they 
were  in  full  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  But 
he  was  never  a systematic  theologian  because  he  loved  especially 
that  study,  as  his  colleague  and  so  many  Xew  England  divines 
loved  it.  His  taste  was  historical.  He  was  interested  most  in 
living  men,  in  corporate  institutions,  in  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ,  its 
organization,  its  ministr}-  and  discipline,  and  in  the  pastoral  office, 
in  the  principles  and  rules  of  its  right  conduct.  Hence  his  large 
literary  product  is  mainly  historical  and  biographical.  The  biog- 
raphies or  biographical  sketches  of  Rodgers,  Xesbit  and  the  elder 
Edwards,  the  massive  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  are 
works  he  produced  without  a sense  of  drudgery,  becau.se  they  sprang 
out  of  his  native  gift  and  taste.  And  in  all  his  polemic  works,  as  his 
letters  on  Prelacy,  his  defense  of  Presbytery,  and  his  work  on  the 
Ruling  Elder,  his  chief  and  best  stated  arguments  are  historical. 
Indeed,  I think  we  may  say,  not  only  that  his  taste  for  historical 
stud}’  was  his  intellectual  distinction,  but  that  of  the  professors 
of  this  Seminary  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  most  important 
historical  product.  I do  not  forget  that  Dr.  Addison  Alexander 
sympathized  "with  Dr.  Miller's  distaste  (if  in  Dr.  Miller’s  case 
so  strong  a word  can  be  used)  for  abstract  study.  But  Dr. 
Alexander’s  strong  literary  and  linguistic  determination  gave  a 
special  direction  to  his  love  of  concrete  facts.  Xor  do  I forget  that 
among  Dr.  Charles  Hodge’s  works  not  the  least  valuable  is  his 
Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  valuable  as 
the  Constitutional  History  is,  we  shall  all  agree  that,  in  a good  sense 
to  be  sure  but  in  a real  sense,  it  is  a “tendency  -s\Titing,”  the  motive 
of  which  is  to  be  fomid  in  systematic  theolog}’  and  not  in  history 
itself.  Samuel  Miller  is  by  eminence  our  historian.  And  I think 
this  a good  point  in  my  address  at  which  to  say  that,  considering 
the  variety  of  his  labors,  the  nmnber  and  the  character  of  his  his- 
torical wTitings  justify  the  statement  that  they  exhibit  historical 
talent  of  an  exceptionally  high  order. 

I say  this  now,  because  his  love  of  historical  work  showed  itself 
and  his  historical  work  began  at  just  this  time.  As  early  as  1797, 
“ he  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Xew  York  to  allow  him  to  search 
the  records  of  tlie  public  offices  of  the  State”  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  was  with  a view  to  his  writing  a History  of  the  State 
of  X’ew  York.  Xone  of  Dr.  Miller’s  ancestry  settled  in  X’ew  York; 
but  the  native  or  acquired  bent  of  his  mind  uniting  with  liis  residence 
in  the  metropolis  impelled  him  to  the  work;  and  he  organized  a 
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method  of  search  into  the  sources  of  New  York’s  history  which 
reveals  that  a high  and  severe  ideal  of  study  governed  him.  It 
was  his  interest  in  the  actual  movement  of  human  life  which  led 
him  to  imite  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  city  in  organizing  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  1804.  He  became  its  Corresponding 
Secretary.  And  the  first  historical  paper  published  in  its  earliest 
volume  is  a discourse  delivered  by  him  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  Manhattan  Island  by  Hendrick  Hudson. 

The  project  of  writing  a History  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  was 
obliged  to  set  aside  for  the  time  and,  after  he  became  professor  at 
Princeton,  finally  to  abandon.  But  while  still  in  New  York,  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  delivered  to  his 
congregation  a sermon  on  the  century  just  then  closed.  So  im- 
pressed were  those  who  listened  to  it  with  the  vTiter’s  grasp  of  the 
subject  and  with  its  admirable  generalizations,  that  they  asked  for 
its  publication.  The  writer,  on  the  contrary,  was  struck  with  its 
fragmentary  character  and  its  incompleteness  in  every  sense.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  it  led  him  to  plan  and  to  write  in  three  volumes 
the  First  Part  (for  he  had  in  mind  three  more  parts)  of  The  Retro- 
spect of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  During  the  past  summer  I read  it 
with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  and  I wish  to  speak  of  it  for  a few 
moments. 

The  copy  I read  is  the  London  edition  in  three  volumes.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  only  the  first  of  the  four  parts  which  he  planned  to 
write.  Had  he  completed  the  work  as  he  had  projected  it,  it 
would  have  required  at  least  ten  or  twelve  octavo  volum.es.  The 
three  parts  which  he  did  not  write  were  intended  to  set  forth  the 
theology,  the  moral  theories  and  the  politics  of  the  century.  The  first 
part  is  complete  in  itself.  Its  title-page  is  as  follows.  “A  brief 
Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Part  the  First;  in  three  vol- 
umes; containing  a sketch  of  the  Revolutions  and  Improvements 
in  Science,  Arts  and  Literature,  during  that  period.  By  Samuel 
Miller,  A.M.,  London,  1805.”  The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  father’s 
and  his  ovm  friend,  John  Dickinson,  eminent  as  a soldier  and  states- 
man in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  a patron  of  the  college  at 
Carlisle  which  was  given  his  name.  Each  of  its  three  octavo 
volumes  contains  over  four  hundred  pages.  The  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters will  best  show  the  large  design  that  this  young  and  burdened 
pastor  dared  to  entertain  and  to  execute.  Chapter  first  is  on 
Mechanical  Philosophy  distributed  into  sections  on  Electricity,  Gal- 
vanism, Magnetism,  Motion  and  Moving  Forces,  Hydraulics,  Pneu- 
matics, Optics  and  Astronomy.  The  second  is  on  Chemical  Philoso- 
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phy;  and  the  others  follow  on  Medicine,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  Agricultirre,  Mechanic  Arts,  Tire  Fine  Arts,  Physiog- 
nomy, Classic  Literature,  Oriental  Literature,  Modern  Languages, 
The  Philosophy  of  Language,  History,  Biograph}^  Romances  and 
Novels,  Poetry,  Literary  and  Political  Journals,  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Associations,  Encyclopedias  and  Scientific  Dictionaries,  Edu- 
cation, Nations  lateh’ become  Literary-,  as  Russia,  Germany  and  the 
United  States — the  whole  work  ending  with  a recapitulation  of  the 
subject. 

If  the  scope  of  the  work  was  ambitious,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  modest  than  the  claims  for  himself  made  by  the  author  in  the 
Preface  and  the  Introduction.  He  was  at  great  pams  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  his  own  limitations,  the  necessarily 
superficial  or,  at  least,  general  character  of  his  narratives,  and  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  thought  of  as  a compilation.  Nor  do  these  dis- 
claimers impress  one  as  mere  ceremony,  but  as  the  modest)’  of  a 
man  who  realh’  knew  his  subject.  When  one  turns  from  the 
prefatory  chapters  to  the  book  itself,  he  soon  discerns  that  if  it  is  a 
compilation,  it  is  so  in  the  sense  in  which  even,’  historical  work, 
particularly  every  historical  work  embracing  a great  variet)’  of 
subjects,  must  be  a compilation.  It  is  clear  that  before  he  wTOte, 
his  acquisitions  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a strong  intelligence, 
for  they  reappear  upon  the  pages  of  his  book  as  distinctively  his  own. 
His  sympathetic  appreciation  of  intellectual  achievements  as  wide 
apart  as  many  of  those  recorded  by  Mr.  ^liller  justifies  one  in  sat’ing 
of  him  that  his  mind  must  have  been  exceptionally  catholic  and 
hospitable;  and  that  hewas  finely  endowed  with  powers  of  acquisition. 
The  “safe  judgment,”  of  which  Dr.  Sprague  speaks  so  strongly  in 
his  commemorative  discourse,  shows  itself  in  nearly  every  discussion. 
The  author  in  the  Preface,  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  a compilation,  adds : “ Yet  the  \\Titer  claims  to  be  something 
more  than  a mere  compiler.  He  has  offered  where  he  thought  proper 
opinions,  reflections  and  reasonings  of  his  ow’n ; and  though  many  of 
these  are  adopted  perhaps  too  hastily  from  others,  there  are  some  of 
which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  blame  belong  to  himself.”  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  man,  that  if  his  judgments  of  men  and  of  their 
attainments  err,  they  err  on  the  side  of  charity.  Indeed,  anticipating 
the  criticisms  of  some  religious  readers,  he  feels  boimd  at  the 
beginning  to  remind  them  that  “a  man  who  is  a bad  Christian  may 
be  a very  excellent  mathematician,  astronomer  or  chemist;  and 
one  who  denies  or  blasphemes  the  Saviour  may  wTite  profomidly 
and  instructively  on  some  branches  of  science  highly  interesting 
to  mankind.” 
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I think  Dr.  Miller’s  style  is  at  its  best  in  the  Retrospect;  and 
when  at  its  best  his  style  is  admirable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
historian.  In  his  Preface  and  Introduction  there  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a 
little  of  the  conventionality,  perhaps  we  may  say  artificiality,  of  the 
period : but  as  he  proceeds  this  passes  away,  and  the  style  becomes 
lucid  and  natural,  without  losing  any  of  its  grace  or  dignity.  Of 
course,  he  was  aided  by  correspondents.  His  one  real  co-laborer 
was  his  brother,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  to  whose  learning  and  ability 
at  a later  date,  when  his  brother  passed  away,  he  paid  a high  and 
loving  tribute. 

No  one  can  examine  the  work  even  cursorily  without  justifying 
the  high  position  to  which  it  raised  the  author  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  widely  read  in  America  and  was,  as  I 
have  said,  soon  republished  in  London.  The  impression  it  made 
of  the  author’s  talents  and  knowledge  called  out  friendly 
protests  against  the  modesty  of  the  Preface  and  Introduc- 
tion. Union  College  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  hastened  to 
confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he  was  at 
once  elected  a corresponding  member  of  more  than  one  foreign 
learned  society. 

I have  selected  the  Retrospect  for  detailed  notice  because,  unless 
we  except  the  letters  on  clerical  manners,  it  is  the  most  genial  of 
his  literary  works.  It  was  vnitten  at  that  happy  period  of  life 
when,  though  the  ardor  of  youth  has  not  abated,  the  judgment  has 
been  matured  by  experience;  when  acquirement  is  still  easy,  but 
when  a sense  of  perspective  has  been  attained  by  which  acquisitions 
can  be  valued,  and  a large  enough  body  of  knowledge  has  been 
secured  to  enable  the  writer  to  correlate  its  elements.  I am  sure, 
that  if  you  read  the  Retrospect,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothing  can  be  further  removed  than  it  is  from  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  work  of  the  mere  literary  hack ; and  that  if  Dr.  Miller  had 
written  nothing  else,  this  of  itself  would  have  justified  the  honorable 
place  he  held  among  American  authors  of  the  period  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a man  of  large  knowledge,  strong  intelligence,  varied  intel- 
lectual sympathies,  and  as,  if  not  a great  writer,  at  least,  a writer 
of  clear,  strong  and  graceful  English  prose. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  work  he  wrote  at  this  period.  Com- 
pleted, as  it  was,  imder  the  hard  conditions  of  feeble  health  and  a 
laborious  pastorate,  it  was  scarcely  finished  when  he  was  called  to 
defend  the  ministry  of  his  Church  against  an  able  and  violent 
attack  on  its  legitimacy.  I suppose  that  until  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  imited  in  accepting  either  monarchy  or  democracy  in  the 
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Civil  Government,  the  debate  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery 
in  the  Church  will  continue.  Such  a debate  took  place  in  New 
York  at  the  begiiming  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  result 
immediately  of  the  publication  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart, 
then  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopalian  Church,  Xew  York,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  of  a volume  entitled  A Companion  for  the 
Altar,  to  which  he  soon  added  A Companion  for  the  Festivals  and 
the  Fasts.  In  these  works  Mr.  Hobart  took  the  position,  logically 
involved  in  the  Episcopalian  premises,  which  is  now  so  well 
kno^-n.  But  it  was  not  so  well  knovsni  at  that  time  in  Xew  York; 
for  the  exigencies  of  a new  conunimity  had,  just  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, effected,  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  of 
Xew  York  Cit}’,  a 7nodus  vivendi,  which  involved  courtesies  not 
hospitable  to  controversy.  Mr.  Hobart,  a man  of  marked  ability 
and  of  convictions,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert 
the  characteristic  claims  of  his  conmmnion;  and  he  did  so  with  a 
frankness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Miller, 
as  it  did  to  his  contemporary.  Dr.  John  ]\1.  Mason,  that  both  truth 
and  self-respect  demanded  the  vindication  of  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion ; and  the  ^'indication  was  carried  forward  with  such  spirit  and 
learning  and  address  by  these  two  ministers  as  gave  our  Episco- 
palian friends  plenty  of  work  for  several  years.  Dr.  Miller’s  part  in 
the  ^'indication  was  published  in  a series  of  Letters  on  the  Christian 
Ministry,  in  which  what  one  of  his  reviewers  calls,  “ his  happy  talent 
for  the  composition  of  a book,  ” is  conspicuous.  Of  course,  the  debate 
was  even  then  an  old  one.  So  thoroughh'^  had  the  materials  been 
wrought  over  in  the  controversies  through  five  reigns  of  British 
sovereigns  that  it  would  have  been  remarkable  had  any  real  addi- 
tion to  the  argument  been  made  by  the  combatants  on  either  side. 
But  if  Dr.  Miller  did  not  add  materially  to  the  argument,  he 
showed  adequate  scholarship,  marshaled  the  proofs  for  Presby- 
terianism with  great  ability  and  popular  effect,  and  kept  his  tem- 
per better  than  any  of  his  opponents.  MTiat  the  Episcopalians 
wrote  to  cheer  their  champions  after  the  conflict  I do  not  know; 
but  Dr.  Miller.  I am  sure,  must  have  felt  himself  compensated  for 
his  labors  by  the  letters  he  received  from  two  jurists  like  Brokholst 
Li\dngston,  then  a Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  James  Kent,  the  Chancellor  and  author  of  the  Commentaries, 
and  from  Xoah  Webster,  the  lexicographer.  I wish  that  time 
permitted  me  to  quote  their  earnest  language  of  satisfaction  and 
of  praise. 

Xecessary  as  the  composition  and  publication  of  his  vindication 
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of  his  ministry  seemed  to  him  to  be  on  grormds  of  self-respect  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  truth,  polemical  \\Titing,  I take  it,  he  did  not  find 
a pleasm-e.  Far  more  congenial  was  the  third  work  witten  by  him 
during  his  New  York  pastorate:  I mean  his  biography  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jolm  Rodgers.  It  is  a piece  of  admirable  biographical  work.  But 
it  is  more.  Dr.  Miller  felt  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  Dr.  Rodgers 
without  bringing  forward  the  large  relations  he  sustained  to  the 
State,  and  in  particular  to  his  commvmion.  In  this  way  it  became 
not  only  an  interesting  biography,  but  a most  valuable  contribution 
to  history;  so  that  one,\\Titingof  it  thirty  years  after  its  publication, 
justly  spoke  of  it  as  a “ richly  replenished  storehouse,  in  which 
Dr.  Miller  has  introduced,  naturally  and  appropriately,  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  known  thirty  years  ago  of  the  history  of  our  Church.” 
Besides  these  three  considerable  works,  making  five  volumes,  there 
were  published  dming  his  pastorate  in  New  York  not  less  than 
twenty-five  discourses  and  essays. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  recognition  of  his  talents  and  services 
by  Union  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  But  there 
were  still  more  grateful  recognitions.  He  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  made  a Trustee  of  Princeton 
College.  When  Andover  Seminary  was  about  to  be  established, 
he  was  m-ged  to  permit  his  election  to  one  of  its  chairs.  Dickinson 
College,  Hamilton  College,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
each  called  him  to  its  presidency.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  writing 
of  his  own  election  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College,  says; 
“ Dr.  Miller,  without  my  knowledge  or  suspicion,  had  gone  to  every 
member  of  the  Board  and  persuaded  them  to  give  me  a unanimous 
vote,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it  on  myseh.  Dr. 
Miller  himself,”  he  adds,  “was  the  man  that  I had  determined  to 
nominate  as  the  President  of  the  College.”  I think  we  may  safely 
say,  that  no  other  minister  of  our  Church,  at  the  time  of  which  I am 
speaking,  was  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  Dr.  Miller,  none  was 
more  admired  as  a man  of  great  and  varied  gifts  and  learning,  and 
none  was  more  highly  respected  as  a man  of  lofty  character  and  of 
wisdom  in  counsel. 

Like  his  friends,  Ashbel  Green  and  Archibald  Alexander,  he  was 
fruitful  in  projects  for  extending  the  Chinch’s  influence  and  useful- 
ness, and  fertile  in  resource  when  trying  to  give  his  plans  effect.  I 
cannot  even  name  them.  Of  one  of  them,  however,  it  would  be  a 
grave  omission  not  to  speak  in  this  place.  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, speaking  at  Dr.  ^Miller’s  funeral,  and  setting  aside  his  own 
important  services,  said:  “No  man  in  the  Church  was  more  zealous 
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and  active  in  founding  this  institution.  He  and  Dr.  Green  may 
more  properly  be  considered  its  founders  than  any  other  persons.” 
It  would  be  invidious  to  institute  any  comparison  in  amount  and 
value  between  the  labors  of  Dr.  Green  and  those  of  Dr.  Miller  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Seminary.  Xo  such  comparison  was  made 
while  they  were  living,  and  we  are  not  in  a condition  to  decide  be- 
tween them  now.  Certainly,  Dr.  Green  took  the  first  public  action, 
which  was  the  overture  sent  by  him  to  the  Assembly  of  1805.  But 
this  overture  appears  itself  to  have  been  in  large  part  the  result  of 
a letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  Miller  in  which  he  said,  as  he  had  in 
substance  said  before : “ I cannot  help  again  mentioning  my  anxiety 
about  the  scarcity  of  ministers  in  our  connection.  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  measures  more  speedy  and  vigorous  ought  to  be  con- 
templated. If  anything  can  be  done,  I know  of  no  individual  either 
likeh’  or  able  to  do  a tenth  part  so  much  as  yourself  in  this  very 
interesting  matter.”  The  overtiue  followed  the  letter;  and  the 
two  worked  together  in  the  most  absolute  harmony,  until  the 
Seminary  was  established  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander were  secured  for  its  professorship. 

Dr.  Miller’s  large  and  complex  work  as  a pastor  in  X*ew  York,  as  a 
patriotic  public-spirited  citizen,  as  a diligent  student  of  his  Church’s 
and  his  country’s  histor}',  and  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
active  ministers  of  his  communion,  was  greatly  aided,  and  many  of 
his  burdens  transmuted  into  pleasures,  by  his  enviable  tempera- 
ment, his  deep  Cliristian  interest  in  individuals,  and  his  fine  gift  for 
friendship  and  for  social  life.  “He  was  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school,”  VTites  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  “ though  as  easy  as  he  was 
noble  in  bearing;  full  of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in 
anecdote  and  universally  admired.”  Probably,  no  minister  of  his 
day  had  a larger  circle  of  correspondence  or  enjoyed  his  correspond- 
ence more.  Among  these,  I am  quite  sure,  were  nearly  all.  if  not  all, 
of  the  more  prominent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
large  number  of  eminent  ministers  in  Xew  England.  I have  read 
the  names  of  at  least  twent5'-five  of  his  foreign  correspondents.  And 
among  those  in  America  who  were  not  ministers,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  the  names  of  John  Adams,  the  second  President,  to  whom  he 
was  related  through  his  Bass  ancestors,  John  Jay,  the  great  Chief 
Justice,  and  James  Kent,  the  Chancellor  and  great  law  writer. 
Among  his  ministerial  friends  living  at  a distance,  he  was  perhaps 
most  intimate  with  Ashbel  Green,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  and  Elipha- 
let  Xott,  a group  of  notable  men.  His  abundant  hospitality  was 
made  more  delightful  than  ever  in  1804.  For  in  that  year  he  mar- 
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vied,  in  Philadelphia,  Sarah  Sergeant,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  an  eminent  law}^er  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth ; a de- 
scendant of  both  President  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer  of  Trenton.  Sarah 
Sergeant’s  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  deservedly  attained  great 
eminence  in  public  life;  and  she  had  as  strong  and  active  a 
mind  as  either  of  her  brothers.  Her  social  life  in  Philadelphia 
before  her  marriage,  the  exceptional  charm  of  her  person  and 
manners  and  character,  and  her  deep  interest  in  religion  united 
in  preparing  her  for  the  social  life  to  which  her  marriage 
introduced  her.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer  on  Dr, 
Miller’s  pastorate  in  New  York.  I can  only  say,  that  before  it 
closed,  the  collegiate  relation  between  the  Pastors  and  the  three 
Churches  was  dis.solved.  Dr.  Miller  became  the  Pastor  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  First  Church;  and  before  his  pastorate  closed 
led  his  Church  in  the  work  of  building  a new  house  of  worship  in 
Wall  street. 

Dr.  Miller’s  life  in  New  York  w’^as  ended  by  his  acceptance  in  1813 
of  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  Chm’ch 
History  and  Church  Government  in  this  institution.  He  left  behind 
him  in  New  York  a vigorous  and  imited  congregation  and  one  deeply 
attached  to  him.  While  they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any 
opposition  to  it,  “they  deeply  lamented  the  proposed  separation 
of  their  pastor.”  Dr.  Miller,  though  he  accepted  the  call,  felt 
deeply,  as  any  one  called  from  the  pastorate  to  a chair  like  that  of 
Church  History  must  feel,  his  w'ant  of  special  study ; and  he  expressed 
this  feeling  in  his  diary.  But  the  Church  at  large  had  no  such  feeling. 
He  had  shown,  as  no  other  man  in  the  Church  had  showm,  a deep 
interest  in  historical  subjects,  and  the  ability  to  produce  valuable 
historical  literature.  Even  before  he  was  called  to  the  chair  he 
had  been  elected  the  official  historian  of  the  Church.  His  conviction 
of  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  Church’s  government  and  discipline 
and  the  Apostolic  character  of  its  ordination,  he  had  defended  with 
special  scholarship  and  wdth  marked  ability  in  a great  public  con- 
troversy. And,  so  far  as  those  subjects  might  be  taught  by  him,  his 
distinguished  career  as  a preacher  and  pastor  were  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  his  ability  to  instruct  the  students  in  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology.  The  whole  Church  w^as  confident  that  the  wisest  choice 
possible  had  been  made;  and  Dr.  Alexander  welcomed  his  friend  of 
many  years  most  cordially  as  his  colleague. 

The  two  men  admirably  supplemented  each  other  in  their  gifts  and 
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learning.  The  intellects  of  both  of  them  were  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, and  both  were  exceptional!}^  industrious  in  their  cultivation, 
and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge. 
It  has  not  seldom  been  said  that  in  native  gifts  they  present  a 
striking  contrast.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  do.  ^Tiy  Samuel 
]\Iiller  should  not  have  become  deeply  interested  in  metaphysical 
and  ethical  studies,  had  he  been  taught  by  William  Graham;  or  why 
Archibald  Alexander  should  not  have  become  enthusiastic  m the 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  himian  history  had  he  been  educated 
by  John  Ewing  and  at  once  been  called  to  a city  like  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  I do  not  know.  And  why  may  we  not  say,  that  the 
spontaneous  speech  of  the  one  and  the  other’s  elaboration  of  his 
theme  in  sermonizing  are  due,  quite  as  much  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  severally  began  their  professional  careers,  as  to  any  differ- 
ence in  native  gifts?  For,  from  all  I can  learn  of  Samuel  Miller, 
I am  confident  that  when  the  conventionality  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
platform  did  not  govern  him,  when  he  was  one  of  a social  company, 
he  easily  drew  on  his  uncommonly  rich  resources;  and,  with  a 
spontaneity  like  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  plat- 
form, poured  forth  a stream  of  elevated  and  eloquent  speech  on  any 
one  of  a great  variety  of  high  subjects,  in  the  most  captivating 
way,  illustrating  it  with  story  and  humanizing  it  with  gentle  humor, 
so  as  exactly  to  answer  to  James  Alexander’s  description,  “ full 
of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in  anecdote  and  uni- 
versally admired.”  And,  if  only  his  perhaps  too  severe  sense, 
I will  not  say  of  propriety,  but  of  the  conventional  proprieties,  had 
been  relaxed,  and  he  had  carried  the  freedom  he  enjoyed  in  the 
company  of  his  friends  into  the  pulpit,  as  Dr.  Alexander  did,  it  is 
quite  certain  that — with  his  deep  spirituality,  his  normal  Christian 
experience,  his  fine  sincerity  and  benignity,  his  power  quickly 
to  organize  his  knowledge  in  oratorical  form,  his  large  vocabu- 
lary, his  wide  range  of  knowledge,  his  rare  wisdom,  his  human 
sympathies,  his  humor  and  his  pathos — his  preaching  would  have 
been  marked  by  just  the  qualities  which  would  have  given  him 
the  reputation  of  a brilliant  and  thrilling  preacher,  instead  of 
one — to  quote  Dr.  James  Alexander’s  words — “ always  instructive, 
calm  and  accurate,  clear  without  brilliancy,  accustomed  to  labo- 
rious and  critical  preparation,  and  relying  little  on  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion.” 

So  far  as  I can  see,  neither  of  these  remarkable  men  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  in  point  of  what  we  call  spontaneity;  which 
is  only  the  absolute  possession  of  one’s  intellectual  resources,  the 
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immediate  organization  of  them  under  oratorical  categories,  and 
the  quick  incarnation  of  them  in  forceful  speech.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  in  this  respect  that  I can  detect  is,  that  Samuel 
Miller,  who  was  eminently  a man  of  the  city  and  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  enjoyed  his  spontaneity  and  attained  his  highest  eloquence 
in  the  salon;  and  Dr.  Alexander,  living  in  a free  community,  like 
Attica,  and  at  a time  when  it  was  pulsating  under  the  domination 
of  great  ideas  of  civil  freedom  and  religion,  was  spontaneous  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  before  public  assemblies  of  his  peo- 
ple. I am  glad  to  give  expression  to  this  view  of  their  underlying 
likeness.  The  contrast  between  them  has  been  too  often  and  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

Yet  it  is  true,  as  I have  already  said,  that  there  was  between  them 
just  that  difference  in  either  natural  or  acquired  temperament  and 
taste  which  made  them  finely  supplement  one  another.  Thus  the 
usefulness  of  each  was  increased.  A deep  and  beautiful  friend- 
ship resulted  from  their  close  association.  Perhaps  the  absence 
of  anything  like  jealousy,  which  Dr.  Hodge  remarks,  ought  not  to 
be  surprising,  when  we  think  of  the  largeness  of  the  men  and  the 
depth  of  their  religious  characters.  But  it  is  a benediction  to  us  to 
read  these  words,  written  by  the  son  of  one  of  them:  “As  years 
rolled  on  and  old  age  arrived  their  concord  and  affection  presented 
a beautiful  and  edifying  spectacle.  They  conversed  together  and 
prayed  together.” 

Dr.  Miller  was  soon  immersed  not  only  in  the  public  duties  of 
his  new  position,  but  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures.  He  early 
completed  courses  in  both  departments  committed  to  his  care.  He 
won  at  once  the  confidence  of  his  students,  and  became  very 
soon  an  admirable  teacher.  His  study  was  open  to  them  all; 
and  his  long  experience  as  a pastor  and  his  large  knowledge 
of  the  Church  made  him  a valued  and  most  valuable  adviser. 
But  his  activity  could  not  be  confined  to  the  Seminary,  just  as  in 
New  York  it  could  not  be  confined  to  his  congregation.  Indeed, 
what  may  be  called  his  public  life  became  even  more  strenuous.  He 
preached  almost  as  often  as  when  he  was  a pastor.  The  calls  upon 
him  for  special  services  brought  him  before  widely  separated  congre- 
gations. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  Trustees 
of  Princeton  College.  He  worked  hard  to  increase  the  endow- 
ments and  especially  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 
He  did  his  full  share  in  contributing  articles  to  the  Princeton  Review. 
When  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  agitation  which  culminated 
in  the  division  of  the  Church  began,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
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measures  that  he  hoped  would  secure  peace,  and  was  active  in 
inventing  them.  But  as  the  agitation  increased  and  it  became  im- 
possible not  to  take  sides,  he  with  his  colleagues  ranged  themselves 
on  the  Old  School  side;  and  rejoiced  in  the  decision  which  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  Exscinding  Act.  He  was  even  more  prolific  as  an 
author  than  he  had  been  during  his  Xew  York  life,  and  he  projected 
far  more  works  than  he  was  able  to  complete.  But  all  he  completed 
he  published,  and  all  he  published  were  read  by  a large  public.  He 
defended  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  a series 
of  letters,  occasioned  by  the  criticisms  of  his  sermon  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Piev.  AVilliam  Xevins,  of  Baltimore.  In  Practical  The- 
ology’ he  ^\Tote  the  valuable  manual,  of  which  I have  already 
spoken,  called  Letters  on  Clerical  Mamxers  and  Habits,  besides  an 
admirable  treatise  on  Public  Prayer.  His  works  in  the  department 
of  Church  Government,  like  his  letters  on  The  Christian  Ministry, 
Ruling  Elders,  and  the  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order,  were  to  be 
found  on  the  book  shelves  of  almost  every’  minister  of  the  Church. 
In  biography’  he  wrote  an  extended  sketch  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  a memoir  of  his  theological  preceptor.  Dr..  Xisbet.  But  I cannot 
stop  even  to  name  his  published  volumes.  If  his  bibliography  Avere 
written,  I am  sure  that,  coimting  his  published  discourses  and  his 
contributions  to  periodicals  like  the  Biblical  Repertory,  it  would 
consist  of  nearly’,  if  not  quite,  two  hundred  titles. 

A catalogue  of  his  activities  after  he  came  to  Princeton  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  responded  sy’mpatheticalh’  to  the  appeal  of 
every  good  cause  associated  with  religion,  education  and  social 
improvement,  and  that  his  sympathy’  at  once  pas.sed  oA’er  into 
active  effort.  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  senior  Professor 
of  the  Seminary’  both  knew  him  intimately;  and  each  has  put  on 
record  his  tribute  to  the  largeness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  private 
charities.  And  so  active  Avas  he  as  a Churchman  that  Dr.  Carnahan 
said  that  “ his  biography’  in  its  public  relations  Avould  be  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  fifty’  y’ears.” 

The  testimony  of  his  pupils  is  abundant  that  he  Avas  an  able 
teacher;  interesting  and  informing  in  his  lectures  and  successful  in 
getting  honest  AA’ork  out  of  his  classes.  Xo  doubt,  we  haA’e  all 
heard  the  remark  made  that  he  was  not  so  quickening  and  stimula- 
ting a teacher  as  Avas  Dr.  Alexander.  It  neA’er  made  any'  impression 
on  me  except  the  impression  that  it  was  not  a well-considered 
remark.  Y'heneA’er  I haA’e  heard  it  I haA’e  thought  of  their 
respectiA’e  departments.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  taught  Apologetics, 
and  Polemic  and  Sy’stematic  Theology’;  and  Dr.  Miller  taught  Church 
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History  and  Church  Government.  Far  be  it  from  me,  in  this 
presence,  to  institute  a comparison,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of 
interest,  between  the  several  departments  of  this  Seminary.  But 
I was  once  a Professor  of  Apologetics,  and  am  now  a Professor  of 
Church  History;  and  I may,  not  improperly,  relate  my  own 
experience.  In  my  former  classroom  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
student  who  did  not  bring  to  the  recitation  a more  or  less 
elaborated  theory  of  the  imiverse.  And  whether  the  subject 
before  us  was  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  or  the  nature 
of  personality  in  man,  or  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  question 
whether  mere  probable  proof  can  create  obligation  m the  sphere 
of  religion — only  so  the  subject  was  an  abstract  one — it  was  my 
experience  that  even  an  indifferent  teacher  is  not  wholly  imequal 
to  the  task  of  exciting  interest  and  stimulatuig,  momentarily  at  least, 
the  minds  of  those  before  him.  For,  as  Cicero  long  since  pointed 
out,  “ Men  without  teaching  have  a certain  anticipation  of  the 
Gods”;  and  the  title  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  John 
Calvin’s  Institutes  of  Religion  is  those  great  words,  “Deinotitiam 
hominum  mentibus  naturaliter  esse  insitam.”  Hence  the  Apologist 
and  the  Theologian  lecture  to  no  absolutely  unready  minds.  There, 
constitutionally  impressed  on  every  pupil,  is  the  apprehension  of 
fundamental  truth,  ready  to  be  quickened,  to  be  made  distinct,  to 
be  corrected,  and  to  be  related  to  the  hiunan  consciousness. 

But  when  the  subject  taught  is  not  abstract  but  concrete;  when 
it  is  empirical  facts;  the  stimulation  of  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  a task.  And  whether  the  facts  to  be  studied  are  the  Hebrew 
etymology,  or  the  syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek,  or  the  names  and 
dates  included  in  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  Nicene 
period ; the  teacher  cannot  hope  to  find,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  quote 
the  phrase  of  Calvin,  that  “ these  have  been  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  a certain  natural  instinct.”  And  therefore,  when  I am  told 
that  Samuel  Miller  was  not  so  stimulating  a teacher  as  Archibald 
Alexander,  1 wonder  whether  the  difference  was  not  in  the  subjects 
rather  than  the  men.  Indeed,  I once  received  important  informa- 
tion on  this  general  subject  in  the  reply  made  to  me  by  a young 
gentleman  whom  I had  occasion  rather  sharply  to  correct  in  respect 
to  some  facts  and  dates  which  it  seemed  to  me  important  that  he 
should  know.  He  said  to  me,  with  an  accuracy  and  a sincerity 
that  I wished  his  intelligence  might  equal : “ I care  nothing  at  all 

for  the  facts,  but  I am  deeply  interested  in  the  philosophy  of 
history.” 

I cannot  carry  you  through  the  years  of  Dr.  Miller’s  Semuiary 
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professorship.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  re^'ive  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  his  contemporaries  as  a man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  attainment  and  accomplishment.  Each 
of  the  first  two  Professors  of  this  in.stitution  had  a distinct  indivi- 
duality; its  second  Professor’s  was  no  less  distinct  than  its  first 
Professor’s.  Each  did  so  large  a work  and  each  did  it  so  well,  that 
we  who  are  their  successors  may  well  be  humbled  as  w'e  think  of 
the  ideal  to  w’hich  the  career  of  each  of  them  gave  actuality. 
There  w^as  nothing  like  rivalry  betw'een  them  when  they  lived. 
If  they  w'ere  different  m their  gifts,  their  w’ork,  and  the  character 
of  their  respective  impacts  upon  the  minds  of  their  students  and 
the  life  of  the  Church,  so  much  the  better  both  for  their  students  and 
for  the  Church.  The  result  was,  in  the  one  case,  a better  theo- 
logical education,  and,  in  the  other,  a richer  and  more  beneficent 
life.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  read  almost  all  that  each 
gave  to  the  world,  and  to  have  studied  in  detail  the  careers  of 
both.  I cannot  better  reproduce  the  impression  which  this  study 
has  made  on  me  than  by  saying,  that  they  appear  in  our  firma- 
ment as  twin  stars,  moving  around  the  Central  Light  of  the 
Universe.  The  longer  I contemplate  them,  the  more  nearly  certain 
I become  that  they  are  stars  of  the  same  magnitude.  Nor  do 
they  differ  in  their  consummate  glory.  For  their  consummate 
glory  is  their  unhasting  and  unresting  movement  in  their  common 
orbit  around  the  Central  Sun,  their  loving  and  adoring  loyalty 
to  their  redeeming  God. 

Princeton.  John  De  Witt. 


III. 


PEEACHING  CHRIST. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  is  not  preached  in  our  day.  There 
is  no  name  that  figures  more  in  our  pulpits.  There  is  a sense 
in  which  we  may  say,  as  did  Peter  before  Cornelius,  ‘ ‘ to  Him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness.”  Every  preacher,  of  whatever  shade  of 
belief,  has  much  to  say  about  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  evident,  how’ever, 
there  prevail  differing  apprehensions  of  what  preaching  Christ 
means.  The  phrase  is  not  sufficiently  definite  as  a direction  or  a 
criterion. 

Some  understand  by  it  chiefly  the  inculcation  of  His  teachings. 
That  whenever  we  preach  any  precept  or  duty  or  doctrine  enjoined 
by  Christ  we  are  preaching  Him.  That  the  name  of  an  originating 
teacher  stands  for  the  system  of  truth  which  he  taught.  Hence 
the  name  Christ  in  such  connection  means  the  religion  of  Christ. 
So,  by  "Moses  and  the  Prophets”  as  standards  of  authority  among 
the  Jews  were  understood  the  teachings  which  came  from  them. 
And  when  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  “Moses  hath  in  every  city 
them  that  preach  him,”  reference  is  had  to  the  law  and  the  system  of 
worship  and  the  other  parts  of  writing  given  by  Moses  and  heard 
in  the  synagogues.  To  preach  Christ,  therefore,  in  this  conception 
of  the  phrase,  is  to  unfold  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  His  parables. 
His  discourses  in  the  temple,  on  the  seashore  and  elsewhere.  Very 
noticeable  in  the  view  which  lays  all  stress  on  the  teachings  of  Christ 
is  the  tendency  to  reduce  itself  to  His  merely  ethical  teachings. 
Hence  the  theological  and  profoundly  spiritual  discourses  reported 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
eschatological  revelations  given  by  the  Synoptists,  soon  sink  out  of 
sight,  and  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a teacher  extends  but  little 
beyond  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  moral  relations  which 
bind  man  to  man.  I have  seen  attributed  to  Froude  the  remark, 
which  represents  the  view  of  many  to-day,  "We  mean  by  Chris- 
tianity the  code  of  m.oral  duties  taught  by  our  Lord  on  the  Mount.” 
The  personal  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  four  gospels, 
are  of  course  included  in  any  full  testimony  concerning  Him.  His 
ministry  on  earth,  however,  was  not  simply  for  those  of  His  own 
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generation,  but  for  all  time.  And  if  His  oral  teachings  in  Palestine 
during  His  three  j'ears  were  designed  to  represent  His  chief  relation 
to  the  world,  and  to  embod)"  His  work  for  men,  is  it  not  strange,  we 
would  reverenth"  ask,  that  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  pleased  to 
preserve  so  little  of  it  for  the  succeeding  generations  ? To  the 
people  of  His  own  day  and  of  His  o\\ti  localit}'^  our  Lord  taught 
abundantly.  His  whole  public  life  was  filled  with  that  work. 
“From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.”  “He  departed  to 
teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities.”  ‘ ‘ He  went  about  in  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom.” “He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  showing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  “ He  began 
to  teach  them  man)'  things;”  “he  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  ‘ ‘ He  taught  in  their  s)magogues,  being  glorified  of  all  ” — 
but  these,  as  many  like  references  to  the  fact  of  His  much  teaching, 
are  accompanied  by  no  report  of  what  He  said  on  those  occasions. 
“I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,”  He  told  those  who 
came  out  in  the  garden  to  take  Him;  but  that  public  teaching  dur- 
ing Passion  week,  except  the  merest  fragment  of  it,  was  for  their 
ears  only  and  not  for  ours.  For  them  of  Emmaus,  but  not  for  us. 
He  ‘ ‘ expomided  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self.” Of  that  particular  discourse  spoken  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  the  marvelous  effect  of  which  upon  the  people  is  indi- 
cated by  the  special  mention  that  “they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine”  (Mark  i.  22),  not  a word  is  preserved  for  us.  Likewise 
His  discourse  in  the  s)magogue  at  Nazareth,  which  so  astonished  the 
people  and  excited  their  wonderment  at  His  -vsisdom.  For  us,  only 
the  fact  is  recorded  and  nothmg  of  the  teaching  which  so  impressed 
that  audience.  And  can  we  ever  cease  to  regret,  that  after  apply- 
ing to  Himself  the  word  from  Isaiah — ‘ ‘ The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives”— that  no  report  is  given  us  of  the  “gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,”  and  at  which  the  people  “wondered”? 
Truly,  concerning  those  of  His  time  must  we  say,  not  only  blessed 
were  their  eyes  which  saw  but  their  ears  which  heard! 

Thus  but  little,  in  comparison  with  His  much  teaching,  has  come 
to  us,  and  the  merest  fraction  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  legacies 
of  instruction  bequeathed  by  others  who  were  only  teachers,  and 
who  had  disciples  and  founded  schools.  Dean  Stanley  once  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a single  collection  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hanuned  fills  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages:  while  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  said,  could  be  read  through  in  fifteen 
minutes.  And  I may  add  that  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as 
preserved  in  the  four  gospels  (not  counting  those  which  are  dupli- 
cate reports),  might  be  printed  in  a small  volume  which  could  be 
read  in  two  hours;  while  the  unreported  discourses  and  instructions, 
to  which,  as  we  are  expressly  told.  He  gave  utterance,  if  before  us 
in  printed  form  would  bulk  very  large.  And  it  remains  that  the 
fact  of  His  personal  teaching  to  so  small  a degree  being  given  to  the 
world  for  which  He  came  does  not  comport  with  the  conception 
that  His  mission  was  chiefly  that  of  teacher.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed 
that  those  of  His  teachings  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  gospels 
have  been  reproduced  to  any  great  degree  in  the  WTitings  of  the 
apostles.  The.se  pertained  largely  to  that  ‘ ‘ progress  of  doctrine 
in  the  New  Testament,”  which,  as  the  Lord  more  than  once  indi- 
cated, could  only  be  revealed  after  He  should  have  finished  His 
work  on  earth.  It  would  have  been  premature  to  set  forth  the 
complete  significance  of  His  mission  in  advance  of  His  death  and 
resurrection,  by  which  that  mission  was  to  find  its  fullness  of  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  conception  under  review  the  personal  equation  counts 
but  little.  Our  Lord’s  incarnate  birth.  His  miracles.  His  death  on 
the  cross.  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  His  present  pre- 
rogative as  living  Head  of  the  Church  and  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  His  future  function  as  the  Judge  of  men — all  these 
stupendous  features  in  His  history  and  His  position  make  no 
figure.  In  this  view  all  that  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  stand  for,  all 
that  His  advent  signified,  and  all  that  Christianity  means,  find 
embodiment  and  expression  in  those  portions  of  His  personal 
teachings  which  have  come  to  our  ears.  If  we  have  that,  we  have 
it  all.  True,  certain  incidents  pertaining  to  His  career  are  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, any  more  than  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  condemned  by 
his  judges  and  ended  his  life  by  drinking  hemlock  have  bearing 
on  the  Socratic  philosophy. 

It  is  certainly  true,  you  can  take  away  Plato  and  Platonism  will 
remain,  and  you  can  eliminate  the  man  Charles  Darwin  and  still 
have  Darwinism.  But  take  away  Jesus  Christ,  centre  attention 
only  or  chiefly  on  the  truths  and  principles  He  taught,  and  historic 
Christianity  has  no  foundation.  In  this  view  Christ  served  no 
other  purpose  than  being  a spokesman  for  God.  And  surely  it 
would  remain  a mystery  why  we  should  have  a divine  personage 
come  from  heaven  and  take  our  flesh  only  to  communicate  teach- 
13 
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ings  which  we  may  assume  a merely  human  prophet,  in  analogy 
with  the  former  Jewish  economy,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  reve- 
lation, could  well  have  been  raised  up  of  God  to  declare.  But  this 
supposition  is  needless.  For  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  -who 
restrict  the  Saviour’s  work  on  earth  to  the  function  of  teaching  are 
sure  to  reduce  Him  to  the  rank  of  man;  and  the  story  of  the  incar- 
nate birth  at  Bethlehem  and  the  resurrection  Jrom  Joseph’s  tomb, 
as  well  as  all,  the  intermediar)^  features  which  made  His  career 
supernal,  will  soon  disappear  as  myths — disappear  because  having 
no  place,  and  serving  no  purpose,  in  their  conception  of  what 
Christianity  is. 

And  furthermore,  the  development  of  thought  on  such  lines  soon 
leads  to  a modification  in  the  estimate  of  Christ’s  teaching  itself. 
Apart  from  the  strictly  ethical  elements  in  it,  its  main  content 
is  perhaps  found  in  such  doctrines  as  these:  the  fuller  conception 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Christ’s  own  place  as  the  Divine  Son  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  nature  and  His  office  work,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  death  to  be  accomplished  on  the  cross,  the  power  of 
that  death  to  effect  the  renewal  of  man  and  to  exalt  him  as  the  child 
and  heir  of  God  and  thus  to  impart  a new  dignity  and  worth  to  the 
human  soul,  the  inner  life  of  man  shown  to  be  more  important  than 
outward  duties,  and  finally  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Now  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  first  named  (the  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  which,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  they  are  fond  of 
pressing),  these  spiritual  teachings,  which  bulk  large  in  the  gospels, 
receive  but  slight  emphasis  at  the  hands  of  those  who  aim  to  pre- 
sent the  ethical  discourses  of  Jesus  as  constituting  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  The  spiritual  discourses  recorded  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  especially,  soon  cease  to  charm.  These  advocates  show 
restiveness  under  what  they  term  the  mystical  elements,  and  the 
Rabbinical  elements,  and  the  Jewish  environment  in  much  of  the 
Master’s  teachings.  His  astomiding  assertions  of  divinity  and 
equality  with  the  Father,  His  disclosures  concerning  the  world  to 
come  and  His  own  prerogative  therein — these  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  those  who  desire  to  see  in  Jesus  no  other  function  or  rela- 
tion than  that  of  an  ethical  teacher.  Hence  the  disposition  to 
exalt  and  emphasize  the  merely  human  and  social  and  “this  world” 
element,  and  to  make  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  their  place  of  refuge. 
And  even  of  that  sermon  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  eliminate  as  being  either  exaggerated  and  impracticable 
in  its  moral  code,  or  as  involving  doctrines  which  do  not  strictly 
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pertain  to  the  ethical  relations  of  man ’with  man,  and  for  which 
they  find  no  place  in  their  scheme,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence  in  nature,  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  of  renewed  heart  and 
of  man’s  destiny  in  the  other  world — involving,  also,  the  teaching 
of  Christ’s  divinity  in  nature  and  p^rerogative.* 

We  are  not  ignoring  nor  slighting  in  the  least  the  teaching  office 
of  our  Lord.  His  truest  followers  will  always  receive  with  devout 
thankfulness  and  joy,  and  with  implicit  faith.  His  personal  teach- 
ings which  have  come  to  us  from  His  Palestinian  ministry,  and  with 
the  profound  and  most  serious  sen.se  of  that  woe  which  His  own 
lips  pronounced  upon  those  who  are  ‘ ‘ ashamed  of  His  words.”  But 
the  view  which  identifies  the  Lord’s  whole  work  and  mission  with 
His  three  years  of  teaching  ministry,  as  far  as  that  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  four  gospels,  is  altogether  inadequate.  The  person 
of  Christ,  and  His  work  in  His  offices  of  redemption,  is  presented 
but  little,  if  at  all.  The  thought  is,  that  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  the  general  principles  of  ethics  and 
of  social  philosophy  as  taught  by  Jesus,  and  to  press  these,  in  ap- 
parent opposition  often,  or  at  least  in  contrast  with  the  epistles  of 
Paul — that  this  is  fully  preaching  Christ.  In  this  class  of  ser- 
mons we  hear  of  our  Lord  less  as  a Saviour  than  as  a reformer 
and  as  a social  and  ethical  philosopher.  And  in  that  relation  too 
it  is  His  teachings  in  the  abstract  that  are  exalted  rather  than 
Himself  as  the  ever-living  Son  of  God.  In  fact,  in  much  of  this 
preaching  of  Christ  the  Blessed  One  appears  stripped  of  all  per- 
sonality and  to  be  nothing  other  than  a diffused,  impalpable  prin- 
ciple or  potency.  Dean  Alford  has  well  called  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  our  Lord  was  never  designated  as  a mere  teacher 
until  the  days  of  modern  Socinianism.t 

Another  attitude  towards  the  question  of  preaching  Christ  may 
be  thus  described.  While  ready  to  empha.size  His  personal  teach- 
ings even,  it  may  be,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apostles  and  their 
epistles,  others  will  add  thereto,  as  a source  of  power,  the  character 
and  impress  and  the  personal  history  of  Jesus.  They  may  even 
put  this  above  His  words.  But  it  soon  becomes  manifest  that  it 
is  not  the  entire  history  and  personal  record,  including  that  which 
is  both  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  His  manifestation  on  earth, 
that  receives  their  emphasis,  so  much  as  it  is  the  three  years’ 
career  in  Palestine.  Our  Lord’s  preexistent  state  as  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  “glory  he  had  with  the  Father 

* Matt.  vii.  21-23.  f See  his  commentary'  on  the  Xew  Testament,  John  iii.  2. 
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before  the  world  was,  ’ ’ and  His  place  in  type  and  symbol  and  pro- 
phecy, and  then  His  mysterious  birth  of  the  Virgin  as  that  “holy 
thing  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Hoh"  Ghost" — these  ante- 
cedent data  in  the  history  of  the  Son  apparently  do  not  so  much 
appeal  to  their  mmds.  What  is  predicated  of  Him  as  anterior  to 
the  Bethlehem  birth  and  the  Nazareth  boyhood  seems  lost  sight  of; 
and  it  is  as  if  they  urged  with  the  Jews  of  old,  ‘ ‘ Is  not  this  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  How  doth 
he  then  say,  I am  come  dovm  out  of  heaven?"  Likewise  the 
glories  of  Christ  which  followed  His  sufferings,  and  the  continuance 
of  His  theanthropic  personality  on  high  as  the  energizing  “Head 
over  all  things  to  his  church  ” and  ‘ ‘ Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth" — this  too  receives  but  scant  attention.  They  tell  us  it  is 
the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  they  want — His  kinship  with  the  race. 
His  contact  with  fellow-men.  His  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor  and  the  suffermg,  and  His  sublime  spirit  and  attractive 
character.  So,  one  of  our  religious  journals  a few  years  ago  de- 
clared it  is  the  human  life  and  not  the  pre-natal  nor  the  post-mortem 
that  is  for  our  study!  If  the  cross  is  presented  it  is  in  such  a way 
as  obscures  its  real  intent.  The  death  thereon  is  made  to  appear 
not  so  much  as  a purposed  and  objective  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
painful  incident  only,  which  was  involved  in  a life  of  serving. 
This  method  of  preaching  Clu-ist  laudably  indeed  aims  at  setting 
forth  a high  ideal,  and  to  infuse  the  Christly  spirit,  and  by  holding 
Him  before  men  as  an  example  and  pattern,  to  stimulate  to  ‘ ‘ Christ- 
likeness,”  but  it  is  painfully  inadequate. 

Here,  too,  we  say,  this  surel}^  is  included  in  preaching  Christ: 
His  human  excellence  and  the  powerful  impress  of  His  personality, 
mid  the  love  which  through  all  His  actions  ran.  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  in  His  earthly  relations  and  m the  stamp  of  His  person- 
ality among  men  and  in  the  example  He  has  left  that  He  is  princi- 
pally to  be  contemplated,  we  are  met  by  certam  puzzles.  One 
wonders  why,  for  instance,  that  of  our  Lord’s  thirty-three  years  of 
:Sojourn  on  our  earth,  thirty  of  them  are  almost  entirely  -witliheld 
from  us.  With  the  exception  of  the  record  of  His  infancy,  and  the 
single  incident  of  His  boyhood  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  twelve  years 
of  age,  followed  by  the  mention  of  subjection  to  His  parents,  we 
have  nothing  of  that  long  period  of  His  life.  And  furthermore, 
while  we  have  only  the  short  tliree  j’ears'’  glimp.se  of  His  manhood, 
its  bearing  on  the  question  of  His  footsteps  and  the  emphasis  of 
His  personal  example  is  greatly  modified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
His  public  and  official  career  that  is  recorded.  In  the  ordinary 
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walks  of  life — His  relations  in  the  home  as  a son  and  a brother;  His 
life  on  the  street,  in  the  workshop;  His  social  relations  as  a com- 
panion, a neighbor,  a citizen,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  interest  and 
pursuit  and  association  which  make  up  one’s  personal  life,  and  in 
which  one  has  so  much  in  common  with  others — in  all  those  spheres 
and  experiences  which  would  more  nearly  correspond  with  our  own 
in  the  various  periods  from  youth  to  middle  age,  how  little  is  told 
of  Jesus  the  man!  We  assuredly  believe  that  all  His  thirty  years 
at  Nazareth  and  the  large  unrecorded  part  of  the  ensuing  three 
years  throughout  Judea  and  Galilee  was  an  exhibition  of  active 
and  flawless  righteousness  in  the  ordinary  walks,  such  as  the  people 
of  His  day,  and  we  of  this  day,  are  called  to  tread.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  And  how  might  they  rejoice  who  think  to 
follow  “In  His  Steps”  and  to  learn  “ANhat  would  Jesus  have  us 
do,”  had  it  pleased  the  spirit  of  inspiration  to  have  given  glimpses 
of  that  more  personal  life  when  “Jesus  was  here  among  men,” 
before  His  public  career  opened,  and  during  that  period  too  when 
apart  from  the  multitudes,  and  the  captious  Jew  of  the  synagogue 
or  the  temple,  and  the  dull-minded  and  wearying  disciples!  Would 
that  some  concrete  deeds  had  been  recorded  of  an  ordinary,  man- 
like and  imitable  philanthropy,  pointing  to  which  our  ethical 
.sermonizers  to-day  could  bid,  as  Jesus  did  in  reference  to  the  speci- 
men deed  of  the  merciful  Samaritan,  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise!” 
AAdiat  is  meant  by  thus  speaking  of  Him  whose  whole  public  life 
was  largely  filled  up  with  the  works  of  benevolence?  The  meaning 
is  this;  outside  of  Jesus’  miracles  of  mercy  the  gospel  records  tell 
of  no  special  deeds  of  benevolence  wrought  by  His  hands.  Of 
course  I refer  to  temporal  benefactions  wrought  for  men,  and 
which  caused  His  “fame  to  spread  abroad” — a fame  for  philan- 
thropy and  a fame  for  power — and  which  answered  to  the  tribute 
universally  accorded  Him  to-day,  “He  went  about  doing  good.” 
Among  those  who  would  put  special  emphasis  on  the  personal 
example  and  footsteps  of  Christ  for  guidance  in  righteousness  are 
to  be  found  all  who,  disposed  in  some  sense  to  confess  His  name, 
would  yet  refuse  His  claims  to  divinity.  They  exalt  Him  as  the 
practical  and  efficient  doer  in  the  works  of  human  kindness,  but 
they  either  brush  away  or  disesteem  the  miraculous  and  the  super- 
natural elements  in  His  career,  regarding  them  as  intrusive  mists 
which  only  weaken  and  obscure  the  conception  of  the  Good  Man 
of  Nazareth.  But  in  this  they  cut  off  the  very  credentials  of  His 
beneficence  and  are  left  without  evidence,  as  far  as  the  records  show, 
that  He  was  in  any  special  measure  distinguished  for  philanthropy. 
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In  supposed  proof  of  their  thought  that  to  relieve  human  suffering 
and  to  brighten  the  earthly  lot  is  the  highest  mission  of  Christianity, 
they  make  a favorite  of  Peter’s  tribute  to  the  Saviom,  “He  went 
about  doing  good.”  And  this  is  indeed  an  epitome  of  His  imceas- 
ing  ministry  of  love.  In  his  wajdaring  tlirough  the  land  during 
His  years  of  ministry  we  are  siu-e,  whether  recorded  or  unrecorded, 
His  eye  ever  pitied,  His  hand  always  brought  relief. 

But  what  were  those  deeds  of  kindness?  Rehearse  them.  Tell 
the  tale  of  His  philanthropy  as  it  is  told  to  us  in  the  gospels.  Point 
to  His  merciful  deeds.  We  are  speaking  now  not  of  spiritual 
blessings,  nor  of  the  good  imparted  to  those  who  heard  His  words 
of  sympathy  and  of  instruction,  or  who  had  the  privilege,  as  we 
have  not,  of  looking  upon  His  unrecorded  life,  who  beheld  Him, 
day  by  day,  as  the  model  man ; but  we  are  inquiring  only  for  the 
temporal  benefits  vTought  by  His  hands,  which  are  vTitten  for  our 
instruction,  and  which  caused  His  “fame  to  go  abroad”  as  a 
specially  merciful  and  philantliropic  man.  What  were  those 
works,  as  far  as  the  record  informs  us,  if  we  eliminate  His  miracles? 
Did  our  Lord  carry  ch’ugs  and  healing  lotions  with  Him,  and  do  good 
to  the  sick  merely  as  a skillful  physician  might  now  do?  Did  he 
fomid  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums?  Was  he  an  organizer  of 
relief  committees  and  benevolent  boards?  Was  His  time  specially 
devoted  to  visiting  the  widows  and  the  fatherless,  and  in  comfort- 
ing them  that  mourn?  We  are  sure  Jesus  engaged  also  in  these 
simpler  acts  of  kindness  which  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
human  power.  Xo  doubt  had  His  life  been  recorded,  as  we  now 
write  biography,  we  would  find  it  filled,  in  its  every  period  and  rela- 
tion, in  youth  and  manhood,  with  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  sym- 
pathy like  imto  those  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  which 
might  have  been  copy-lines  for  us  of  to-day.  But  the  point  is  that 
such  deeds  do  not  make  up,  and  are  not  even  found  in,  that  wTitten 
record  of  His  beneficence  on  which  His  reputation,  and  om’  know- 
ledge of  Him  as  a doer  of  good,  is  founded.  The  tales  of  His  phil- 
anthropy are  all  tales  of  miracles.  The  instances  selected  by 
inspiration  to  illustrate  for  permanent  history  His  aboimding 
mercifulness  to  men,  and  on  which  is  based  the  truth  of  the  eulogy 
‘ ‘ He  went  about  doing  good,”  are  the  ‘ ‘ miracles,  wonders  and  signs 
which  God  did  by  him,”  and  except  m the  spirit  which  prompted 
this  kindness,  it  is  not  brought  before  us  as  an  imitable  example. 
And  there  is  a sense  in  which  the  saying  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  Julian,  known  in  Church  history  as  “the  apostate,”  is 
certainly  true,  namely,  that  “ Christ  did  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 
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unless  we  consider  it  a great  thing  to  have  cured  the  deaf  and  blind 
and  to  have  expelled  demons  from  those  who  were  possessed.” 

The  beautiful  ascription  to  our  Lord,  “ He  went  about  doing 
good,”  was  originally  spoken  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius  at  Cesarea.  The  connection  in  which  it  stands  only 
emphasizes  the  fact  I have  been  urging,  that  the  benevolent  works 
of  Jesus,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  gospels,  are  miraculous 
works.  Peter  thus  presents  it:  “God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went  about  doing  good” 
— implying  that  His  works  of  mercy  were  wrought  by  the  divine 
anointing  of  power.  And  furthermore,  the  expression  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  explanatory  clause,  ‘ ‘ healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed” : that  is,  ‘ ' who  went  about  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him.”  Like  unto  this  testimony 
is  the  picture  given  in  the  gospels.  ‘ ‘ Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 

healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease 

among  the  people”  and  “his  fame  spread  abroad.” 

Surely  they  who  would  press  chiefly  the  humanitarian  character 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  exalt  His  practica  benevolence  as  His 
strongest  and  almost  only  michallenged  claim,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  would  emphasize  His  example  as  the  main  element  of  His 
Saviourhood,  while  yet  they  refuse  to  believe  He  had  ever  ' ‘ done 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did” — surely  these  persons 
‘ ‘ know  not  what  they  do.”  They  cut  off  the  very  limb  on  which 
their  own  feet  stand,  for  it  has  pleased  God  that  the  fact  of  Jesus’ 
miracles  and  the  annals  of  His  benevolence  should  be  so  indis- 
solubly joined  that  we  cannot  deny  the  former  without  thereby 
forfeiting  the  testimony  to  the  latter. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  forget,  nor  to  undervalue,  the  truth  that 
Jesus  left  His  example  for  His  followers.  But  following  Christ  is 
something  more  than  an  attempt  to  imitate  Him  in  certain  isolate 
and  particular  deeds,  even  if  the  spirit  of  inspiration  had  been 
pleased  to  exhibit  Him  more  fully  and  definitely  in  those  respects. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  Scripture  in  so  presenting  Him  refers  not 
so  much  to  specific  and  concrete  actions  as  to  the  spirit  and  disposi- 
tion which  exhibited  itself  in  those  actions.  Washing  the  disciples’ 
feet.  He  said,  ‘ ‘ I have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you”  (John  xiii.  15).  But  it  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 
pretation, and  one  held  by  a very  small  fraction  of  His  followers, 
to  understand  the  Lord  as  commanding  aught  else  than  the  spirit 
which  stoops  to  lowly  service  for  the  brethren.  The  only  other 
instance  where  the  word  “ example  ” in  connection  with  the  record 
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of  Jesus’  life  is  set  before  us  is  when  Peter,  enjoining  on  Christians 
the  exercise  of  patience  under  sufferings,  refers  to  Christ  “leaving 
us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps,  who  when  he  was 
reviled  reviled  not  again,  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.”  In  this 
sense  Christ  must  be  constantly  before  His  followers,  and  the 
comprehensive  exhortation  be  always  soimding  in  their  ears, 
“Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.”  At 
the  same  time  this  whole  thought  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  model  man, 
and  the  perfect  Example  in  whose  steps  we  are  exhorted  to  walk, 
needs  ever  to  be  modified  by  the  fact  that  while  man  he  was  not 
simply  a human  person  but  a theanthropic  person. 

We  must  tr}'  one  further  answer  to  our  question.  Preaching 
Christ  certainly  includes  the  elements  already  considered.  But 
with  these  elements,  and  as  superior  to  them  in  power  to  define 
His  work  for  men,  we  must  take  His  priesthood  and  His  sacrificial 
death.  We  imderstand  His  mission  only  when  we  put  emphasis 
on  the  cross.  Without  that,  Jesus  is  before  men  but  as  the  first  of 
sages  and  the  first  of  virtuous  men;  and  what  power  is  there  in  the 
best  mstruction  and  the  best  example  to  effect  that  renewal  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature  which  makes  him  before  God  a new  creature?  To 
efface  the  cross,  or  the  evangelical  significance  of  the  cross,  to 
preach  Christ  without  preaching  Him  as  the  crucified  One — ^what 
is  this  but  to  preach  another  Gospel?  We  may  leave  to  Him  all 
else — His  wisdom.  His  grandeur  of  character,  His  charm  and  grace. 
His  tenderness,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  after  eliminating  His 
death  on  the  cross,  all  His  love — but  He  will  not  be  the  Saviour 
of  men  and  He  is  not  the  Clwist  of  revelation. 

Had  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  Christ  to  the  cultivated  Greeks 
only  in  his  ethics,  or  in  the  aspects  of  His  personal  excellence  and 
power  of  impress,  I see  not  why  His  doctrine  had  been  “foolish- 
ness” to  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
they  would  have  hailed  it.  The  Greeks  theorized  much  about 
virtue,  and  gave  ready  ear  to  discussions  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  They  delighted  also  in  hearing  of  great  characters 
and  great  achievements.  And  this  way  of  preaching  Jesus  would 
have  fallen  in  with  their  conception  of  deified  heroes,  or  at  least 
would  not  have  seemed  mireasonable  or  foolish  to  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  Olympian  galaxy  of  gods.  Rut  an  ignomi- 
nious cross,  and  a meek,  passive,  imresisted  death  thereon;  and,  as 
if  that  were  not  sufficiently  abhorrent,  to  hear  this  messenger  of 
the  tidings  glorying  in  that  cross  and  magnifying  the  blood  shed  as 
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a redemption  price,  and  ever  bringing  that  blood  to  the  forefront! — 
this  to  the  Greeks  was  “foolishness,”  and  the  cross  became  an 
offense  in  their  eyes.  ■ Under  these  conditions  did  there  come  to 
the  apostle’s  mind  the  temptation,  not  to  deny,  but  simply  to  with- 
hold at  times  that  aspect  of  his  message,  or  at  least  to  make  it  less 
emphatic  than  was  his  wont?  Did  his  own  principle  of  being  “all 
things  to  all  men  that  he  might  win  some’’  present  itself?  John 
Owen  tells  of  certain  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  fear- 
ing to  discourage  their  minds  at  the  outset,  so  preaching  Christ  and 
so  picturing  Him  in  rude  art  before  their  eyes  as  to  conceal  His 
sufferings,  and  telling  only  of  His  glory  and  power.  Possibly  it 
was  just  then,  and  under  such  temptation,  that  Paul  braced  himself 
by  ‘ ‘ determining  ’ ’ to  know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians  ‘ ‘ save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  And  possibly  it  may  have  been 
the  frequent  risings  of  this  untoward  suggestion  when  among  the 
scornful  and  philosophical  that  occasioned  his  impassioned  out- 
burst, “God  forbid  that  I should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !” 

In  preaching  Christ  we  must  ever  point  to  the  historic  man  of 
Palestine — portray  His  life,  depict  His  character,  unfold  His  teach- 
ings, tell  of  His  compassion  and  His  tender  love,  and  press  His 
example.  But  if  we  stop  there,  or  if  we  put  chief  stress  there,  our 
message  is  incomplete,  and  Christ  is  not  adequately  preached. 
Very  significant  is  it  that  we  find  the  apostle  describing  the  Gospel 
as  “the  word  of  the  cross.”*  Nicodemus  could  confess  the  new 
Rabbi  as  “ a teacher  come  from  God,”  but  the  Master  had  to  sup- 
plement that  by  telling  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  ‘ ‘ lifting  up.” 
The  prophets  ‘ ‘ testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ.”  He 
was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foimdation  of  the  world,  and  the  seed 
of  the  woman  to  be  bruised,  and  the  antitype  of  the  smoking  altars. 
He  came  to  redeem  by  blood,  to  “give  his  life  a ransom,”  to  “bear 
our  iniquities’’  and  to  “put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.” 
The  looming  up  of  the  cross  was  the  horn’  for  which  He  waited,  the 
“baptism  with  which  he  was  to  be  baptized.”  It  “behooved  him 
to  suffer.”  The  one  topic  of  conversation  between  Himself  and 
Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was  His  decease. 
The  significant  answer  He  gave  the  Greek  strangers  who  came 
inquiring  for  Him  was  that,  like  a grain  of  corn,  he  could  avail  for 
the  world  only  as  He  should  die.  The  ordinance  appointed  for 
perpetual  commemoration  of  Himself  pertains  not  to  His  birth,  but 
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to  the  showing  forth  of  His  death — “do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me  ” — not  as  teacher,  nor  as  exemplar,  but  as  symbolizing  that 
“blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,”  so  that 

“To  the  cross  the  mourner’s  eye  should  turn, 

Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Christmas  bum.” 

This  emphasis  of  the  death  becomes  yet  clearer  when  w^e  observe 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  and  the 
apostles.  If  the  relative  importance  of  events  can  be  indicated 
by  the  fullness  of  their  narration,  then  the  large  space  given  to  the 
closing  period  of  our  Lord’s  life  becomes  very  significant.  Prof. 
M.  B.  Riddle,  the  w’ell-known  New  Testament  scholar,  strikingly 
remarks  that,  “Even  from  a literary  point  of  view  it  holds  good 
that  the  four  gospels  place  the  emphasis,  not  on  our  Lord’s  beautiful 
ethical  discourses,  but  upon  His  conflicts.  His  sorrows,  and  His 
death”;  and  that  “nearly  one-third  of  the  Gospel  of  John  deals 
with  the  twenty-four  hours  between  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
burial  of  Jesus.”  The  apostles  were  sent  forth  to  witness  of  Christ 
— “whom  we  preach,”  said  Paul.  Their  testimony,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved  for  us,  is  formd  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  It  is  very  full.  But  it  is  noticeable  how 
comparatively  slight  is  the  reference  to  that  part  of  our  Saviour’s 
career  which  preceded  the  cross.  Their  discourses  to  the  people 
and  their  epistles  to  the  churches  testify  to  the  pre-incarnate  glory 
and  to  the  wondrous  fact  of  His  coming  into  the  world  in  human 
flesh,  and  in  great  fulness  they  declare  His  death  and  resurrection, 
and  His  estate  of  exaltation  at  the  Father’s  right  hand  with  His 
name  above  every  name,  because  of  His  “obedience  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.”  They  went  everywhere  proclaiming, 
chiefly,  this  one  message,  that  Jesus  had  been  slain  for  sin  but  was 
now  alive  for  evermore,  “exalted  to  be  a Prince  and  a Saviour,” 
“delivered  for  our  offenses  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.” 
That  the  object  of  His  advent  to  the  world  was  to  die,  “the  just 
for  the  unjust  ” ; that  He  ‘ ‘ took  part  in  flesh  and  blood,”  that  is, 
became  man  ‘ ‘ in  order  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,”  and  that  “we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood.”  Paul  declared  to  the  Corinthians  that  in  his  preaching 
he  would  know  nothing  “save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him,”  not  as  a 
mere  teacher  or  perfect  man,  but  as  a “ crucified  ’ ’ one,  and  that  he 
had  delivered  unto  them  ‘ ‘ first  of  all,”  that  is,  as  the  chief  and 
principal  thing,  ‘ ‘ how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.” 

The  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  particularly  striking 
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in  the  same  way.  It  reveals  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  return  from 
earth  to  the  heavenly  state  as  the  object  of  highest  adoration  and 
worship.  And  on  what  features  of  His  v^ork  among  men  are  these 
ascriptions  based?  Doubtless  His  deeds  of  philanthropy,  His 
mission  as  wondrous  prophet  and  teacher  and  His  whole  blessed 
life  of  sojourn  among  men  are  not  forgotten  by  the  spirits  of  the 
just  in  the  home  on  high.  And  yet  the  chief  strain  in  their  glories 
is  one  which  mingles  the  mementos  of  Calvary  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Celestial  City.  The  song  which  John  hears  them  sing 
is  of  the  ‘ ‘ Lamb  that  was  slain,”  and  who,  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tribe  and  tongue,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  His  blood.  Why, 
we  might  ask,  with  His  work  on  earth  finished  and  He  on  His 
throne  of  glory,  why  may  not  the  offense  of  the  cross  now  cease, 
and  those  painfurexperiences  be  allowed  to  pass  away  like  a dream? 
Why  must  the  shadow  of  Calvary  project  itself  there,  and  why 
revive  the  memories  of  that  which  was  “scandal  in  the  Jews’ 
esteem  and  folly  to  the  Greek?”  Can  we  not  have  done  with 
reminiscences  of  the  nails  and  the  spear  thrust?  Can  not  the 
praising  saints  tune  their  songs  to  other  aspects  of  the  Redeemer’s 
work  in  Palestine?  And  cannot  the  Lord’s  worthiness  to  receive 
power  and  wisdom  and  riches,  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory 
and  blessing  connect  with  something  other  than  his  death? 

Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  together  with  his  presentation  of  Him- 
self in  heaven,  and  His  ever-continuing  Priesthood  and  Kingship 
there — this  is  the  chief  material  in  preaching  Christ.  As  the  late 
Prof.  Balman  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  once  wrote,  ‘ ‘ Christ’s  death  on 
the  cross  is  the  most  important  part  of  His  revelation — far  more 
important  than  His  words  of  wisdom,  precious  as  these  are.”* 

But  is  such  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Christ  undue,  and  will  it 
disparage  or  induce  a slighting  of  the  record  of  His  life?  I answer, 
no  ; magnifying  the  significance  of  the  death  on  the  cross  will  never 
detract  from  nor  disparage  the  story  of  the  blessed  life  in  Palestine. 
Rather,  they  who  most  profoundly  acknowledge  and  preach  the 
former  will  always  be  found  the  most  believing  admirers  of  the 
latter.  Their  sense  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  only  prompts 
them  more  lovingly  to  dwell  upon  His  life,  and  awakens  that  affec- 
tion which  would  kiss  the  hem  of  His  garment  as  in  imagination 
they  see  their  Lord  going  in  and  out  among  men.  And  further, 
they  who  thus  emphasize  the  cross  as  the  chief  end  in  the  revelation 
of  Christ  are  always  the  most  cordial  and  unreserved  in  their  ac- 
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ceptance  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  four  Gospel  narratives  which 
they  are  sometimes  charged  with  undervaluing.  They  take  the 
story  of  the  supernatural  birth  and  the  miracles.  They  take  all 
the  manifest  marks  of  that  human  nature  which  link  the  Saviour 
to  the  race  of  man.  And  they  take  all  the  teachings,  as  reported 
for  us,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake 
— even  those  particular  utterances  of  His  which  are  thought  to 
strain  one’s  faith,  and  on  which  some,  ‘ ‘ treating  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture,” sit  in  judgment  and  regard  as  the  conceptions  of  a mind 
without  critical  training  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  His 
emironments  and  the  crudeness  of  an  unskilled  age,  thus  imwit- 
tingly  incurring  the  woe  pronounced  by  the  Master  on  those  who 
shall  be  ‘ ‘ ashamed  of  my  words ! ’ ’ 

Never  was  Jesus  Christ  more  preached  and  more  set  forth  in  the 
world’s  literature  than  to-day.  But  is  it  always  the  full  Christ 
who  is  exhibited?  Is  it  as  our  Passover  slain,  or  as  the  ascended 
One  amid  His  blood-washed  throng,  or  as  advocate  at  the  Father’s 
right  hand,  of  whom  we  are  hearing  to-daj’,  so  much  as  it  is  the 
three-year  Christ  of  Palestine’?  And  in  respect  to  His  brief 
Palestinian  ministry,  is  it  He  of  Calvary  as  much  as  it  is  He  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  of  the  mountam-side,  or  of  the  Nazareth  carpenter 
shop?  Are  we  dividmg  Paul’s  theme  to  the  Corinthians,  and  elimi- 
nating the  “Him  crucified’’  part?  A favorite  Scripture  note  of 
our  day  is  that  of  the  three  words,  “He  loved  me.”  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  we  were  timing  all  our  praises  on  that  one  key. 
But  let  us  take  the  whole  clause — ‘ ‘ He  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me.”  And  likewise,  as  we  press  the  beautiful  delineation,  ‘ ‘ He 
went  about  doing  good,”  let  us  not  forget  the  testimony  which 
accompanies  it — “whom  thej^  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree.’'  AVoe 
to  us  if  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  becomes  an  offense,  and  a suffering 
Christ  possesses  for  our  eyes  no  beauty  that  we  should  deshe  Him, 
and  He  be  a spectacle  from  which  “we  hide  as  it  were  our  faces 
from  Him!”  Shall  Christ’s  power  for  our  salvation  be  seen  in  His 
life  alone,  and  divorced  from  His  atoning  death,  and  our  ultimatum 
be  that  of  the  priests  and  scribes  as  they  viewed  the  Calvary  scene, 
“ Let  him  come  down  from  the  cross  and  we  will  believe  him!” 
“Back  to  Christ’’  has  been  the  cry  of  some.  Very  good — only 
let  it  be  truly  back.  Back  to  the  Christ  of  type  and  prophecy. 
Back  to  Him  “of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
VTite.”  Back  to  the  Clirist  of  Bethlehem,  ‘ ‘ conceived  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  the  Christ  of  Nazareth,  of  Galilee  and  of  Cal- 
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vary.  Also  up  to  Christ,  the  ascended,  living  Christ,  the  God-man 
Christ  of  to-day  with  His  Priesthood  and  Headship. 

“We  would  see  Jesus  dying,  risen,  pleading.” 

And  not  only  back  to  Christ,  and  up  to  Christ,  but  forward  to 
Christ,  who  is  to  come  again  to  be  admired  of  His  saints  and  to  judge 
the  world.  Let  it  be  the  full-orbed  Sun  of  righteousness  whom  we 
preach. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meade  C.  Williams. 


IV. 


THE  SACRAMENTAL  THEORY  OF  THE 
MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH. 


HE  study  of  the  sacraments  introduces  us  to  the  theology  of 


the  Middle  Ages  at  one  of  the  two  or  three  points  where  it  was 
most  busy  and  put  forth  its  keenest  speculative  force.  For  the 
Latin  Church,  the  results  of  this  speculation  continue  to  be  of 
permanent  authority.  Against  it  the  Reformers  waged  high  war. 
It  was  here  that  Luther  began  his  struggle.  The  four  great  con- 
structions of  the  mediseval  Church  are  the  papal  fabric,  the  sacra- 
mental system,  the  imiversities  and  the  cathedrals.  These  all 
continue  to  move  mankind  profomidly.  If  Protestant  Christendom 
rejects  the  two  former,  we  maj'  yet  admire  the  patience  and  pious 
purpose  with  which  the  mediseval  theologian  labored  to  rear  them. 
The  critical  questions  with  which  Christian  scholars  of  the  present 
age  are  concerned  he  did  not  dream  of.  The  integrity  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  was  assumed,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem it  did  not  enter  into  his  head  to  question.  He  was  living  m 
another  age.  Metaphysics,  not  a critical  apparatus,  were  his  chief 
instrument  of  study.  He  knew  nothing  of  negative  criticism.  His 
exegesis  was  not  all  sound  and  his  conclusions  were  often  at*  vari- 
ance with  apostolic  teachmg.  This,  however,  he  did:  he  attempted 
to  construct  something,  and,  as  it  proved,  he  constructed  a vast 
doctrmal  and  ecclesiastical  fabric  fortified  by  arguments  on  every 
side.  He  confided  in  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve 
every  possible  ciuestion  which  may  present  itself  from  the  heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath.  His  conclusions  may  be  wrong,  and 
at  no  point  are  they  more  wrong  than  in  his  teachings  concernmg 
the  sacraments,  but  his  high  purpose  deserves  recognition,  and 
his  teachings  deserve  respectful  study.* 

* With  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  I have  used  and  quoted  the  works 
of  the  Schoolmen  at  first  hand.  For  Duns  Scotus  I have  depended  chiefly  upon 
Seeberg’s  valuable  volume,  Die  Theologie  des  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  Leip.,  1900, 
as  well  as  upon  Schwane’s  Dogmatik  der  mittlern  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1SS2,  and  Stockl’s 
Philosophic  des  Mittelalters.  Schwane’s  is  the  best  work  devoted  specifically  to 
the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  learned  author  is  a Catholic.  The  best 
Protestant  works  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  are,  in  English,  Prof. 
I'ishcr,  and  in  German,  Loofs,  Harnack  and  Seeberg. 
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The  period  to  which  the  construction  of  the  mediaeval  sacra- 
mental system  belongs  covers  150  years,  from  1150-1300,  from 
Abselard  to  Duns  Scotus.  This  leaves  out  Anselm,  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  discussion  and  touched  upon  the  sacraments  only 
in  a passing  way.  Other  great  thinkers  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  d.  1141;  Robert  Pullen,  d.  1155; 
Peter  the  Lombard,  d.  1160;  Alexander  of  Hales,  d.  1145;  Bona- 
ventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  d.  1274,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  d. 
1280 — two  Frenchmen,  three  Italians,  one  German  and  three  Eng- 
lishmen. To  the  narrower  circle  in  this  list  belong  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of  these 
three  the  most  eminent  is  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thomas,  whom 
Leo  XIII  pronounced  the  chief  authority  for  Catholic  theology, 
gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  its  final  theological  state- 
ment. The  substance  of  this  statement  w'as  adopted  by  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  of  Ferrara,  1439,  and  of  Trent,  a hundred  years 
later,  and  thus  became  dogma  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  the  sacraments  by  the 
mediseval  theologian  may  be  gotten  from  the  amomit  of  space  he 
devoted  to  their  discussion.  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  devotes  to  it  a 
special  treatise  of  440  pages.* * * §  Peter  the  Lombard  gives  90  pages 
out  of  the  453  pages  covered  by  his  System  of  Theology,  the  aSc/i- 
fe/ices;tBona Ventura  1003  pages  out  of  the  3875  pages  of  his  System 
of  Theology, X and  Thomas  Aquinas  670  pages  out  of  the  4854  pages 
of  his  Summa.\  These  and  other  Schoolmen  sought  to  exhaust  the 
subject  by  answering  every  possible  question  that  might  suggest 
itself.  In  doing  so,  as  in  all  their  theological  discussions,  they 
freely  quoted  the  Scriptures  and,  for  the  theological  definitions, 
the  Fathers,  relied  chiefly  upon  Augustine. ||  Then  by  their  own 
reasoning  they  elaborated  and  systematized  the  treatment. 


* Migne’s  edition,  Vol.  176.  t Migne’s  ed. 

t Peltier’s  ed.  The  treatment  of  the  sacraments  is  found  in  Yols.  V,  241-709, 

VI,  1—535. 

§ Migne’s  ed.,  Vol.  IV,  543-1217.  Thomas  also  treated  the  subject  in  his 
Commentary  on  Peter  the  Lombard’s  Sentences.  i\Iore  than  1000  pages  of  his 
Summa  are  devoted  to  the  department  of  ethics,  a subject  omitted  from  our 
modern  Protestant  Systems  of  Theology.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount 
of  space  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacraments  by  some  of  our  more  recent 
works  on  theology.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology  contains  2260 
pages  and  devotes  to  them  207  pages;  Dr.  Shedd’s  Dogmatic  Theology,  25  pages 
out  of  1348;  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart’s  Institutes,  84  pages  out  of  1666,  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong’s  Systematic  Theology,  30  pages  out  of  600. 

II  Ambrose  and  John  of  Damascus  are  the  next  favorites  among  the  Fathers, 
after  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  sacraments. 
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The  number  of  the  sacraments,  which  had  been  a matter  of  micer- 
tainty  in  the  patristic  church,  came  to  be  fixed  at  seven  largely  by 
the  authority  of  Peter  the  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Augus- 
tme  had  called  exorcism  and  the  giving  of  salt  to  catechumens 
sacraments,  and  also  marriage,  but  he  nowhere  fixed  their  number. 
Bernard  spoke  of  ten  sacraments,  including  footwashing  among 
them.  Abaelard  and  Robert  Pullen  enumerated  five.  Hugo  de 
St.  \dctor  in  his  special  treatise  de  sacramentis,  using  the  term  in  the 
wider  sense  of  a religious  rite,  spoke  of  no  less  than  thirty  sacra- 
ments.* In  this  list  he  placed  the  sprinkling  with  ashes  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  the  application  of  holy  water  to  the  person. f The 
Third  Lateran  Coimcil,  1179,  also  used  the  term  in  a wide  sense 
and  included  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  burial  among  the 
sacraments. J Thomas  Aquinas  also  ascribed  a quasi-sacramental 
character  to  such  rites  as  the  use  of  holy  water  and  exorcism  which 
he  calls  quoedam  sacramentalia.^  But  of  sacraments  this  School- 
man knew  onh'  seven,  the  number  afterwards  adopted  at  Ferrara 
and  Trent — baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders  and  marriage. 

The  indispensable  mark  of  a Christian  sacrament,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ.  All  the  Schoolmen  were  not  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  Peter  the  Lombard  expressly  said  that  extreme  unction 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles.  Thomas  replied  that  the  unction 
with  oil,  commended  by  James,  presupposes  the  prior  ordinance  of 
Christ.;!  As  for  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  Thomas  declared 
that,  although  no  special  command  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor, 
it  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  command 
enjoining  penance,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Schoolmen  based  upon  a 
false  translation  of  the  Greek  by  Jerome. 

* In  his  System  of  Theology,  the  Summa  senlentiarum,  Migne,  176,  p.  127  sqq., 
Hugo  seems  to  recognize  only  five — baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance  and 
extreme  unction.  He  follows  up  their  treatment  with  a treatment  of  marriage, 
but  I do  not  see  that  he  calls  it  a sacrament  at  this  point. 

t Migne,  p.  473:  The  aqua  aspersionis,  mixed  with  salt,  Hugo  derives  from 
Alexander,  fifth  pope  from  Peter.  The  use  of  palm  branches  he  also  includes  in 
the  list  of  the  sacraments.  J Canon  7. 

§ Summa,  III ; 651,  Migne,  IV,  597 ; Supplem.,  XXIX,  1,  p.  1025.  The  Sentences 
of  Kolandus  (afterwards  Alexander  III),ed.  bj'  Gietl,  preceded  the  Lombard  in 
fixing  the  number  at  seven.  The  old  view  that  it  was  fixed  by  Otto  of  Bamberg 
is  untenable.  At  a later  period,  Durandus  denied  to  marriage  a sacramental 
character.  See  Schwane,  p.  586.  In  1479,  Peter,  professor  at  Salamanca,  was 
tried  for  excluding  penance  from  the  list  of  the  sacraments. 

II  The  Council  of  Trent  asserted  distinctly  of  extreme  unction  that  it  was 
instituted  by  Clirist  (Sess.  XIV,  1). 
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There  were  sacraments  under  the  old  dispensation,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision and  the  paschal  lamb,  but,  as  Augustine  had  said,  these 
differ  from  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  that 
the}'^  did  no  more  than  to  prefigure  and  give  promise  of  coming 
realities.  They  did  not  contain  and  confer  grace.*  In  man’s 
estate  of  innocence  the  sacraments  were  not  needed.  Marriage  in 
that  period  had  no  sacramental  character. 

Ingenious  attempts  were  made  to  prove  the  necessity  of  seven 
sacraments,  and  no  more.  Their  “congruity”  was  dwelt  upon, 
that  is  their  adaptation  to  meet  all  the  wants  and  maladies  of 
fallen  man.  As  specific  remedies  are  correlated  to  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  so  these  are  correlated  to  all  the  defects  and  needs  of  the 
soul — baptism  to  the  deficiency  of  spiritual  life,  confirmation  to 
spiritual  weakness  in  those  recently  born,  the  eucharist  to  the  temp- 
tation to  fall  into  sin,  lahilitas  animi  ad  peccandum,  penance  to  sins 
actually  committed  after  baptism,  extreme  unction  to  sins  not 
cleared  away  by  penance,  ordination  to  the  lost  condition  of  the 
race,  marriage  to  concupiscence  and  the  annihilation  of  the  race  by 
natural  death.  The  seven  correspond  to  the  seven  virtues — baptism, 
the  eucharist  and  extreme  rmction  to  faith,  love  and  hope,  ordina- 
tion to  enlightenment,  penance  to  righteousness,  confirmation  to 
endurance,  and  marriage  to  continence.  Bonaventura  elaborates 
at  length  a stimulating  comparison  drawm  from  the  career  of  the 
soldier.  The  sacraments  furnish  grace  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
and  strengthen  the  spiritual  warrior  at  various  stages  of  his  con- 
flict. Baptism  equips  him  on  entering  the  battle;  confirmation 
encourages  him  in  its  progress;  extreme  imction  helps  him  at  the 
finish;  the  eucharist  and  penance  renew  his  strength;  orders  intro- 
duce new  recruits  into  the  ranks  and  marriage  furnishes  men  to  be 
recruits. 

In  defining  what  constitutes  a sacrament,  quid  est  sacramentum, 
the  Schoolmen  all  start  from  Augustine’s  definitions.  A sacra- 
ment is  a symbol  of  a sacred  reality,  the  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace. t They  are  visible  signs  of  divine  things  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  uttered  words,  quasi  verba  visibilia.  The  African  Father 
made  a distmction  between  the  sacramental  symbol  and  the  virtue 
residing  in  the  sacrament,  so  that  in  his  controversy  with  the 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  62,  6;  Migne,  IV,  p.  569:  “sacramenta  veteris 
legis  non  habebant  in  se  aliquam  virtutem  qua  operarentur  ad  conferendam 
gratiam  justificantem,”  etc. 

t Aliiertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura  (Breviloquium , Peltier’s  ed.,  VII,  p.  311)  and 
other  Schoolmen  also  quote  Augustine’s  definition : “ sacramentum  est  in  quo  sub 
tegumento  visibilium  rerum  divina  virtus  secretius  operatur  salutem.” 

14 
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Donatists  he  was  able  to  declare  that  heretical  baptism  was  valid 
baptism,  and  yet  that  the  full  virtue  of  baptism  is  not  realized  until 
the  person  so  baptized  has  entered  the  true  Church.  The  School- 
men were  right  in  claiming  Augustine  for  the  theory  of  inherent 
sacramental  grace. 

Beginning  with  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  the  Schoolmen  in  mimistak- 
able  language  assert  that  the  sacraments  contain  and  confer  grace. 
They  have  virtue  in  themselves.  Thomas  Aquinas  states  that  a 
sacrament  is  a symbol  of  a sacred  thing  so  far  as  it  has  sanctifymg 
power.* * * §  They  are  more  than  visible  channels  and  signs  of  grace. 
They  do  more  than  signify.  They  sanctify.  They  are  the  efficient 
cause  of  gracious  operations.!  Grace  is  so  inevitably  connected 
with  the  symbol  that  where  the  symbol  is  there  grace  operates. 
This  theory  was  adopted  with  the  use  of  the  term,  ex  opere  operato, 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  in  this  followed  Alexander  of  Hales.  He 
said  “the  sacraments  justify  and  confer  grace  ex  opere  operato.” I 
The  ^Councils  of  Ferrara  and  Trent  both  use  the  expression  that  the 
sacraments  “contam  and  confer”  grace. 

The  favorite  illustration  for  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  is 
medicine.  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  said  God  is  the  physician,  man  the 
invalid,  the  priest  the  minister,  grace  the  antidote,  the  sacrament 
the  vase.  The  physician  gives,  the  minister  dispenses,  the  vase 
contains  spiritual  grace  which  cures  the  invalid.  Bonaventura 
entitled  his  chapters  on  the  sacraments  in  the  Breviloquium  “Sac- 
ramental Medicine.”  The  sacraments  are  remedies  which  the  great 
Samaritan  provided  for  the  womids  of  original  and  actual  sin. 

It  would  be  false  to  conclude  that  the  Schoolmen  taught  that 
this  gracious  operation  of  the  sacraments  was  effected  apart  from 
Christ  or  irrespective  of  the  disposition  of  the  recipient.  High 
Churchmen  as  they  were,  these  theologians  made  the  distinction 
between  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  operation  and  its  instrumental 
cause.  The  virtue  of  the  latter,  that  is  the  vhtue  of  the  sacrament, 
depends  upon  God’s  appomtment  and  working.  § Protestant 
writers  have  often  gone  too  far  when  they  have  represented  the 
Schoolmen  as  ascribing  a magical  virtue  to  the  sacraments,  if  not 

*Summa,  III,  60,  2;  Migne,  IV,  p.  543:  “signuin  rei  in  quantum  cst  sanctificans 
homines.” 

t Hugo  of  St.  Victor  says,  Summa,  IV,  1:  “sacramentum  est  visibilis  forma 
in\usibilis  gratise  in  eo  collatoe,  quam,  scilicet  confert  ipsum  sacramentum.” 

t “sacramenta  justificant  et  gratiam  conferunt  ex  opere  operato.”  Thomas 
repeats  this  again  and  again. 

§ Sumrna,  III,  62,  1;  Mignfe,  IV,  p.  562:  “causa  vero  instrumentalis  non  agit 
per  virtutem  suai  formas  sed  solum  per  motum  quo  movetur  a principal!  agente.” 
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irrespective  of  the  divine  appointment,  then  irrespective  of  the 
attitude  of  the  recipient.  Thomas  Aquinas  declares  that  the  inter- 
ior operation  is  due  to  Christ,*  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  to 
the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  administration  of  the  priest  combined. 
As  to  the  attitude  of  the  recipients,  the  presupposition  is  that  they 
are  in  a religious  condition.  They  possess  the  disposition  of 
Catholic  Christians,  or  desire  to  have  it.  Thomas  even  says  that 
faith  is  an  element  required  for  their  proper  reception.  The  virtue 
“ of  Christ’s  passion  passes  over  to  us  through  faith  and  the  sacra- 
ments.”! That  the  disposition  is  a matter  of  importance  is  shown 
by  the  requirement  for  baptism.  Children  of  unbelievers  and  Jews, 
arriving  at  mature  years,  if  they  would  be  baptized  must  have  the 
desire  for  the  rite.  And  no  children  were  to  be  baptized  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  That  is,  faith  in  one  of  its  stages  was 
required.  Duns  Scotus  alone  forms  an  exception  on  this  point  and 
allowed  the  forcible  baptism  of  the  children  of  Jews  and  even  of 
Jewish  adults,  on  the  ground  that  their  descendants  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations  often  proved  to  be  good  Christians.  It  is 
true  that  it  remained  for  the  Reformers  to  present  the  meaning  of 
faith  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Paul.  With  the  Schoolmen  faith  is  chiefly 
either  intellectual  assent  as  opposed  to  unbelief,  or  it  is  the  assur- 
ance of  things  imseen.  Faith,  according  to  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  is 
itself  a sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  future  contemplation.  Con- 
templation is  the  reality  of  which  faith  is  the  symbol  or  prefigura- 
tion. Bonaventura  says  the  Church  received  the  sacraments  from 
Christ  and  dispenses  them  to  the  salvation  of  the  faithful,!  ad 
fidelium  salutem  dispensat,  that  is  to  those  who  have  a Christian 
disposition.  It  is  well  to  lay  emphasis  on  such  points  in  order 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  barriers  to  Christian  fellowship  may 
be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  were  set  aside  by  the  Council  of 
Ferrara  for  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  insisted  that  God  can  impart 
grace  apart  from  the  sacraments,  and  that  their  efficacy  is  felt 
through  an  action  of  the  will  of  the  recipient.  The  sacraments 
involve  a psychological  process  in  the  recipient.  As  symbols  they 
remind  the  soul  of  God’s  grace  and  draw  the  soul  to  it.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  if  there  be  no  moral  im- 

* Summa,  III,  64,  3;  Migne,  p.  583:  “interiorem  sacramentorum  effectum 
operatur  Christus.” 

t “virtus  passionis  Christi  copulatur  nobis  per  fidem  et  sacramenta  ” (Migne, 
IV,  p.  568). 

X Breviloquium,  VI,  5;  Peltier’s  ed.,  VII,  p.  316. 
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pediment,*  or,  as  Dmis  puts  it  in  another  place,  no  impeding  indis- 
position.! It  is  the  very  excellency  of  the  sacraments  of  the  new 
law  that  the  very  reception  of  them  is  a sufficient  disposition  to 
grace. 

The  relation  the  priest  sustains  to  the  .sacrament  is  a vital  one 
and,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  it  is  an  essential  one.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  officiating  priest.  To  use  the  media?val  illustra- 
tion, pme  water  is  conveyed  through  a leaden  pipe  as  well  as 
through  a silver  one.  The  priest,  empowered  by  the  Church,  acts 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  in  using 
the  appointed  ritual  he  gives  voice  to  the  intention  of  the  Church.! 
Even  if  the  intention  of  conferring  grace  be  absent  from  the  priest’s 
mind,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is  not  withheld  on  that  account. 
This  was  Augustine’s  teaching,  and  the  Schoolmen  follow  him  also 
m insisting  that  ultimately  it  is  Christ  who  works  the  effect  of  the 
sacrament.  The  priest,  according  to  Thomas,  does  not  confer 
grace  by  any  power  hi  himself,  but  this  is  vTOught  by  Clirist 
who  exercises  his  power  through  his  priestly  instruments.  § What 
other  answer  than  this  can  Protestants  give  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  cases  of  unworthy  ministers  who  have  administered  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord’s  Supper?  The  good  effect  of  their  ministerial 
acts  does  not  depend  upon  the  minister  but  upon  God.  Dmis 
Scotus,  with  his  hair-splitting  refinements,  differed  at  least  m ap- 
pearance from  the  great  Dominican  Thomas  by  declaring  that 
“a  virtual  intention” -on  the  part  of  the  celebrant  is  essential  to 
the  efficac}"  of  the  sacrament.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  a 
pilgrim  on  the  way  to  the  shrine,  say,  of  St.  James.  The  pilgrim  may 
not  think  of  the  saint  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  journey, 
but  he  starts  out  with  a 'Sfirtual  intention”  to  go  to  the  shrine 
and  keeps  on  the  way.  A priest  during  the  progress  of  sacramental 
administration  may  allow  his  mind  to  wander  and  forget  what  he 
is  doing,  nevertheless  he  has  the  virtual  intention  of  performing 
the  rite. 

With  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the  heretical  sects  of  their  age,  the 
Schoolmen  allowed  a certain  “usefulness”  to  the  sacraments  when 

* obix  is  the  word  used.  See  Schwane,  p.  581. 

t “nisi  impediat  indispositio  ejus  cui  adhibetur,”  quoted  by  Seeberg,  p.  343. 

J Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  64,  8:  “minister  sacramenti  agit  in  persona 
totius  ecclesiae,”  etc. 

§ Summa,  III,  64,  5;  Migne,  I^',  p.  586:  “minister  non  gratiam  conferunt  sua 
virtute,  sed  hoc  facit  Christus  sua  potestate  per  eos  sicut  per  qusedam  instru- 
menta.” 
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administered  outside  the  pale  of  ‘ ‘ holy  mother  Church,”  as  Bona- 
ventura  put  it  They  do  not  inure  to  salvation  unless  the  reci- 
pients afterwards  enter  within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  outside  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  This  he  illustrated  by  Augustine’s 
comparison  of  the  Church  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  four  rivers 
flowing  through  Eden  passed  into  different  lands.  Neither  to 
Mesopotamia  nor  to  Egypt,  whither  their  waters  flowed,  did  they 
carry  the  felicity  of  life  which  was  felt  in  Eden.  Nevertheless 
they  were  useful.  So  it  is  with  the  sacraments  when  administered 
outside  the  pale  of  the  true  Church.* 

A distinction  was  made  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  other  five  sacraments  on  the  other.  It  was 
a question  not  of  divine  institution  but  of  degree  of  excellency. 
The  first  two,  to  use  the  precise  term,  are  “the  mightiest”  of  the 
sacraments,  and  of  them  the  eucharist  is  the  “most  mighty,” 
'potissimum.^  It  is  the  “crown”  of  the  sacraments,  and  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  It  contains  Christ  Himself  after  a substantial  maimer; 
(2)  the  other  sacraments  are  preparatory  to  it;  (3)  all  may  par- 
ticipate in  it — those  who  are  in  orders  as  well  as  those  who  are 
baptized  and  not  in  orders.  Three  sacraments  have  an  indelible 
character — baptism,  orders  and  confirmation.  Their  gracious  mark 
cannot  be  erased.  They  cannot  be  repeated.  The  other  four  can 
be  repeated  and,  to  follow  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  necessary  to  life 
only  as  a horse  may  be  necessary  to  a journey.  J 

One  sacrament  alone  is  indispensable  as  a condition  of  salvation, 
baptism.  Not  the  defect  of  the  other  sacraments  damns,  but  the 
contempt  of  them.  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  no  doubt  expressed  the 
view  of  the  mediseval  Church  when  he  said  that  ‘ ‘ God  might  have 
saved  man  without  the  sacraments,  but  no  man  can  be  saved  who 
rejects  them.”§  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Schoolmen 
were  led  to  construct  their  sacramental  system  by  the  spread  of 
the  mediseval  heretical  sects.  That  system  was  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  impulse  to  construct  a complete  body  of  theology  whose 
parts  should  be  closely  compacted  together  by  dialectics.  The 
mediseval  summa  was  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Church  doctrine. 
And  the  theory  of  the  Church  as  an  outward  institution,  which 
Augustine  also  had  expounded,  controlled  the  minds  of  the  great 

* Breviloquium,  V;  Peltier’s  ed.,  VII,  p.  317.  The  illustration  is  carried  out 
at  length. 

t Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  62,  5;  Migne,  IV,  p.  568. 

t Summa,  III,  65,  4;  Migne,  IV,  p.  601. 

§ de  sacr.,  I,  9,  5 ; Migne,  176,  p.  325 : “potuit  enim  deus  hominem  salvare  etiam 
si  ista  non  instituisset,  sed  homo  nullatenus  salvari  posset  si  ista  contemneret.” 
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thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  of  its  great  actors,  like  Hilde- 
brand and  Innocent  III.  In  building  up  their  system  of  the  sacra- 
ments, they  felt  they  were  strengthening  the  Church,  for  that  sys- 
tem was  the  Church’s  chief  gift  from  above  and  its  chief  weapon  on 
the  earth.  They  went  too  far.  Their  specious  argumentation  was 
without  warrant  in  Scripture.  It  fed  the  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  \dsible  Church  and  the  person  and  sacerdotal  acts  of  the  priest. 
The  importance  of  the  immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  Christ  was 
dimmed  or  lost.  The  sacramental  system  became  the  Church’s 
Babylonish  Captivity,  as  Luther  called  it  in  his  famous  tract,  in 
which  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  Christian  soul  was  fettered  by 
the  traditions  of  men. 

A succinct  statement  will  set  forth  the  fimdamental  views  of  the 
Schoolmen  on  each  of  the  sacraments  in  detail. 

Baptism  was  defined  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura  and 
others  as  ‘ ‘ the  door  ’ ’ to  the  other  sacraments  and  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  desire  to  be  baptized  and  have  no  opportunity  to  receive 
the  rite.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  such  persons  to  be  regenerated 
by  water  and  the  Spirit  is  certain  evidence  that  they  have  already 
been  regenerated.*  It  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and  re- 
moves the  guilt  and  punishment  of  original  sin  f and  incorporates 
the  recipient  into  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  ablution  of  water 
signifies  the  clearing  away  of  all  guilt,  and  the  freezing  of  water  the 
subtraction  of  all  pmiishment.|  Baptism  confers  grace,  and  this 
effect  is  symbolized  by  the  clearness  of  water.  § It  followed  that 
the  whole  pagan  world  and  all  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy 
are  lost. 

The  validity  of  the  sacrament  requires  the  full  use  of  the  triune 
name.  Bernard  had  allowed  the  use  of  the  formula,  "I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  true  and  holy  cross." 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  confessed  himself  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the 
name  of  God  alone  or  of  Christ  alone  were  sufficient  or  not.  The 
later  Schoolmen  took  the  positive  ground  that  the  full  name  of  the 
Trinity  is  required.  Bonaventura  acknowledged  that  m early  times 
the  Church  had  often  been  satisfied  with  baptism  into  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  said  that  in  such  cases  the  Trinity  was  understood. 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  68,  6;  Migne,  IV,  p.  636. 

t “omne  peccatum  per  baptismum  toUitur,”  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  69,  1; 
Migne,  p.  6.52;  “ille  qui  baptizatus  liberatur  a reatu  totius  poena?,”  Thomas 
Aquinas,  III,  69,  2. 

t This  strange  figiue  is  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  69,  2,  4. 

§ Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  69,  4;  Migne,  p.  656. 
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He  declared  that  since  the  deliverance  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  1215,  the  omission  of  a single  syllable  from  the  triune 
formula  invalidated  the  baptism. 

The  proper  administrator  of  baptism  is  the  priest,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  a layman  may  baptize,  man  or  woman,  for,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  ‘ ‘ In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female.”*  This  theologian  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  validity  of 
baptism  administered  by  an  mibaptized  person,  provided  it  be 
administered  in  the  triune  name  and  with  the  purpose  of  baptizing. 
The  chief  reason  he  gives  for  this  judgment  is  that  the  benefits  of 
salvation  might  be  extended  as  far  as  possible.!  The  strictness 
with  which  the  necessity  of  baptism  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
treatment  which  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  gave  to  the  question  whether 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  saved  when  the  parents  are 
put  to  death  in  a besieged  city  and  the  children  themselves  die 
rmbaptized.  After  looking  at  it  from  different  aspects,  this  rea- 
sonable theologian  left  the  question  unanswered,  saying,  “There 
is  no  authority  for  saying  what  will  become  of  such  children.”!  So 
there  was  at  least  one  question  which  the  Schoolmen  left  unsettled. 

Children  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  because  they  are  under 
the  curse  of  Adam.  It  is  not  a question  of  faith  on  their  part,  but 
of  the  sponsorial  duty  of  the  Church.  As  the  mother  nourishes 
her  offspring  in  the  womb  before  it  can  nourish  itself,  so  in  the 
bosom  of  mother  Church  infants  are  nourished  and  receive  salva- 
tion through  her  act.  § There  was  no  exception  among  the  School- 
men to  the  belief  that  all  unbaptized  dying  children  and  adults  are 
lost.  “They  cannot  be  saved,”  said  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  “because 
they  have  no  faith.”  The  other  Schoolmen  agree  with  him  in 
assigning  to  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy  the  mildest  of 

* The  Synod  of  Mainz,  1233,  and  other  Synods  allowed  parents  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  baptize  their  children.  Nothing  could  attest  the  high  or  superstitious 
regard  in  which  baptism  was  held  better  than  the  act  of  the  Synod  of  Treves, 
1310,  which  ordered  that  a child  taken  from  its  mother  after  her  death  and  itself 
unbaptized  should  be  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground.  See  Hefele,  Concilienge- 
schichte. 

t Summa,  III,  67,  5;  Migne,  IV,  p.  628. 

J Summa,  V,  6;  Migne,  176,  132.  The  perdition  of  infants  dying  before  birth 
is  also  affirmed  by  the  Schoolmen.  Duns  Scotus,  Sent.  IV  ; 4,  3,  3;  Paris  ed. 
XVI  : 406,  410,  makes  it  plain  that  children  still  unborn  are  under  the  law  of  sin 
not  because  they  are  connected  with  the  bodies  of  their  mothers  but  because  of 
their  own  bodies.  He  excepts  from  the  law  of  perdition  unborn  infants  whose 
mothers  suffer  martyrdom.  This  is  blood  baptism,  and  appplies  to  such  children 
as  well  as  to  children  outside  of  the  womb  who  are  put  to  death  by  violence. 

§ Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  68,  9;  Migne,  p.  646;  Bonaventura,  Breviloquium,  VII, 
Peltier’s  ed.,  VII,  p.  320. 
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punishments,  for  to  original  sin  they  add  no  actual  transgression. 
We  will  not  be  too  severe  on  them  for  this  view  when  we  recall,  to 
take  a single  instance,  that  that  strong  Calvinist,  Isaac  Watts,  the 
author  of  the  nursery  songs  for  children,  so  late  as  1740  elaborated 
the  view  that  all  unbaptized  children  outside  of  Christian  house- 
holds dying  in  infancy  were  annihilated.  He  espoused  this  view 
as  a relief  from  the  alternative  view  that  they  suffered  conscious 
pain  throughout  eternity.*  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
most  of  the  Schoolmen  agreed  with  Thomas  Aquinas  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews  and  infidels  against  the 
will  of  their  parents.! 

Water  is  essential  to  baptism.  From  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  and 
Peter  the  Lombard,  the  Schoolmen  agreed  that  wine,  oil  or  other 
liquid  is  no  substitute. | Immersion  was  preferred  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  more  general  practice  in  his 
day.§  Peter  Lombardus,  without  qualification,  declares  it  to  be 
the  proper  mode.  Thomas  allowed  aspersion  or  effusion  where  life 
might  be  jeopardized  by  the  application  of  water  to  the  entire  body 
or  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  immerse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  5,000 
and  3,000  mentioned  as  baptized  at  the  same  time  in  the  Acts. 
Bonaventura  held  that  water  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  body 
or  at  any  rate  to  its  noblest  part,  the  head.|l  Both  triune  immer- 
sion and  single  immersion  were  allowed  by  Peter  the  Lombard, 
Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Triune  immersion  .symbolizes 
the  trinity  and  the  three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  tomb; 
single  immersion  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  imiqueness  of 
Christ’s  death. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  based  by  the  School- 
men especially  upon  John  iii.  5;  “Except  a man  be  born  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  doc- 
trine follows  the  letter  and  misses  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture. 
In  extending  the  validity  of  baptism  the  Schoolmen  seem  to  have 
been  as  tolerant  as  our  own  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of 
1S45  (Old  School)  denied  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism, 

* In  his  Rise  and  Recovery  of  Mankind. 

t “non  liabct  hoc  ecclesi®  consuetudo  quod  filii  infidelium  in\-itis  parentibus 
baptizentur,”  Summa,  III,  68,  10;  Migne,  p.  648. 

t Duns  Scotus  said  in  regard  to  baptism  in  beer  that  its  validit}’’  would  depend 
upon  a scientific  test  whether  the  liquid  continued  to  be  a species  of  water  or 
not.  See  Seeberg,  p.  .3.59. 

§ “quamvis  tutius  sit  baptiz.are  per  modum  immersionis,”  etc.  (Sutnma,  III, 
66,  7). 

II  Brei'iloquium , VII;  Peltier’s  ed.,  VII,  p.  319:  “requiritur  mersio,  vel  ablutio 
per  elementura  aquaj  in  toto  corpore  vel  saltern  in  digniore  parte.” 
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against  the  protest  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  Assembly  of  1875, 
without  pronouncing  a categorical  decision  on  the  question,  left  the 
question  to  each  session  to  decide.  If  Roman  Catholic  priests 
rebaptize  persons  entering  their  communion,  they  use  a hypothe- 
tical formula:  “If  this  person  has  not  been  baptized,  I baptize 
thee.” 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  may  be  dismissed  with  a few 
words.  The  Schoolmen  devote  little  space  to  it.  They  rest  it 
upon  no  specific  command.  It  was  implied  in  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  consecrating  element,  oil,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  where  the  shame  shows  itself  which  the  fearful  feel  in 
making  known  their  Christian  profession.  The  sacrament  confers 
hardihood,  rohur,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a consummation  of  baptism.* 
It  is  performed  by  the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  through 
the  imposition  of  whose  hands  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  conferred  in 
the  primitive  Church. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  its  chief  expression. 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  commemorating  the  assumed  fact  of 
transubstantiation,  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
ritual,  which  Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  command  of  the  Pope  pre- 
pared for  it,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ser\fices  of  the  Church  and  is 
used  to  this  day.  Who  dare  venture  to  deny  the  devotional  ele- 
ment in  this  ritual  when  he  reads  Thomas’  eucharistic  hymns  cele- 
brating the  change  of  the  elements: 

“Pange  lingua  gloriosa  corporis  mysterium.”t 

Albertus  Magnus  devoted  to  the  eucharist  a special  treatise,  in 
which  allegory  is  given  full  rein.  He  and  the  other  Schoolmen 
treat  it  at  great  length. 

The  Fathers  did  not  work  out  a careful  statement  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  From  their  highly  figurative  language  the  doctrines  of 
the  real  presence  and  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  may  easily 
be  drawn.  The  controversies  of  Paschasius  in  the  ninth  and  of 
Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh  centuries  stated  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation clearly,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussions of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Fourth 

* Tliomas  Aquinas,  III,  72,  11 ; Migne,  IV,  p.  693;  P.  Lombard,  IV,  7,  etc.  For 
the  custom  of  anointing  on  the  forehead,  Thomas  quotes  Ezek.  Ill,  8:  “I  have 
made  thy  forehead  hard  against  their  foreheads.” 

t See  Schaff’s  Christ  in  Song,  p.  465  sqq.  The  hymn  is  contained  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hymnal,  No.  329,  omitting  the  verses  depicting  the  transubstantiated 
elements. 
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Lateran  Council,  1215.  With  the  exception  of  Dims  Scotus,  the 
Schoolmen  regarded  the  doctrine  as  susceptible  of  proof  from 
Scripture.  Duns  Scotus  took  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  so  proved, 
but  must  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trine was  not  foisted  upon  the  Church  by  the  Lateran  Comicil. 
The  Council  simply  gave  authoritative  statement  to  the  belief 
already  prevalent  in  the  Church.  The  passages  relied  upon  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  were  the  words  of  institution,  ‘ ‘ This 
is  my  body,”  and  John  in.  53,  ‘ ' Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.”  The  symbolical  theory  and  the  theory  of  impanan- 
tion  were  discussed  and  set  aside.  Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1135) 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Schoolman  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  of  any  note  who  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.*  The  change  in  transubstantiation  occm’s  not  by 
the  annihilation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  Duns  contended,  but  by 
the  transmutation  of  their  substance.  Thomas  Acjuinas  found  an 
illustration  for  this  in  the  air  from  which  fire  is  generated  and 
which  is  thereby  not  necessarily  annihilated. 

The  secondary  characteristics  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain — the 
accidents  so-called — weight,  taste,  color,  dimensions.  Luther  de- 
clared there  might  as  reasonably  have  been  set  up  the  theory  of 
transaccidentation  as  of  a change  of  substance.  Thomas  antici- 
pated his  objection  and  gave  three  reasons  why  the  accidents 
remain;  (1)  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  usual  habit  of  Christians 
to  partake  of  human  flesh  and  blood;  (2)  in  case  the  accidents 
were  changed,  Christians  would  in  eating  expose  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  being  cannibals  and  become  a laughing  stock  to  the 
scorner  and  the  infidel  ;f  (3)  the  bread  retains  its  accidents  that 
faith  may  have  opportunity  for  exercise.  Creation,  this  great 
Schoolman  said,  is  less  difficult  to  understand  than  transubstantia- 
tion; for  creation  is  out  of  nothing,  but  in  transubstantiation  the 
accidents  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed.  The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  really  on  the  altar,  though  they  caimot  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  senses  or  by  the  mind.  They  are  apprehended  by 
faith  only. I Though  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  disappear. 


* His  theor>',  according  to  Bellarmin  and  other  Catholic  ■writers  as  ■well  as 
Neander  and  Schrockh,  was  the  theory  of  impanantion,  or  the  existence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  at  the  side  of  the  elements.  See  Sch^wane,  p.  641 . 

t Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  75,  5;  Migne,  IV,  p.  724.  Peter  the  Lombard  dwells 
at  length  on  this  consideration. 

J Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  75,  1;  Migne,  IV,  p.  716. 
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the  two  elements  continue  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  their  sub- 
stance.* 

In  the  use  of  the  wine,  water  is  to  be  mixed.  Thomas  and  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  rely  in  confirmation  of  this  practice  much  upon  the 
alleged  custom  in  vogue  in  Palestine  and  the  words  of  Proverbs 
ix.  5,  ‘ ‘ Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I have 
mingled  for  you.”  Water  symbolizes  the  people;  wine  Christ; 
their  combination  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  communicant. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  elements  is  not  essential,  Thomas  Aquinas 
said,  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament. 

The  question  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Schoolmen 
what  it  was  that  Christ  held  in  His  hands  at  the  Last  Supper,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  His  own  body  and  blood. 
Thomas  says  he  had  ‘ ‘ them  in  his  hands  and  in  his  mouth.”  What 
Christ  partook  of  Himself,  He  gave  to  the  disciples.  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor  alone  shrunk  from  discussing  this  question,  stating  that  in 
the  case  of  such  mysteries  reverence  was  more  seeming  than  discus- 
sion.f This  question  involved  the  further  question  whether  Judas 
partook  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Leaning  upon 
Augustine  and  by  a manipulation  of  the  accoimts  of  Luke  xxii  and 
John  xiii,  the  Schoolmen  took  the  position  that  the  bread  and  wine 
had  been  distributed  before  Judas  took  the  sop.  The  sop  was  delu- 
sive. Judas  was  deceived. J Much  time  was  also  spent  upon  the 
question  whether  the  disciples  during  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  en- 
sepulture  partook  of  His  rea'  body.  Dims  Scotus,  falling  back 
upon  his  theory  that  a body  has  several  forms,  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative. 

The  doctrine  of  “ concomitance,  ” § elaborated  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  involved  the  presence  of  Christ’s  divinity  wherever  His  body 
is.  From  this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  properties  of 
Christ’s  divinity  are  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  as  well  as 
the  properties  of  His  body,  flesh,  bones,  blood,  nerves. ||  It  was 
necessary  to  make  this  doctrine  plain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 

* “quamvis  non  sint  substantia,  habent  virtutem  substantiae,”  Thomas 
Aquinas,  III,  76,  6;  Migne,  IV,  p.  755. 

Summa,  II,  8;  Migne,  176,  p.  462:  “ego  in  ejusmodi  secreta  divina  magis 
veneranda  quam  discutienda  cerneo.” 

J So  Hugo,  P.  Lombardus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.  The  expression  “Judas 
communion”  was  current  and  used  by  the  Synod  of  London,  1175,  etc.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  81,  3,  approves  the  lines: 

“The  King,  seated  with  the  Twelve  at  the  table. 

Holds  Himself  in  His  hands.  He,  the  food,  feeds  upon  Himself.” 

Schwane,  p.  645,  agrees  that  this  conception  was  general  among  the  Schoolmen 

§ The  Council  of  Trent  adopted  the  word  and  the  theory. 

11  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  76, 1;  Migne,  IV,  732. 
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the  words  of  institution  the  Lord  mentioned  His  body  only.  The 
further  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  elements 
was  also  fully  elaborated  for  the  first  time  by  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Anselm  had  asserted  it  a hundred  years*  before  Alexander,  who  was 
followed  closely  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
doctrme  in  order  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
a custom  which  came  into  vogue  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  that 
theologian  flatly  demanded,  that  the  laity  might  be  taught  the 
doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  elements.  Thomas 
Aquinas  observed  that  Christ  distributed  bread  to  the  5000,  but 
not  wine  or  water.  How  much  reverence  for  the  sacred  elements 
had  to  do  with  developing  the  custom  of  withholdiug  the  cup  it 
has  been  unpossible  to  determine.  It  is  fair  to  supppose  that  the 
fear  of  profanation  by  spilling  the  blood  was  the  most  prominent 
factor.  The  Coimcil  of  Constance  gave,  among  other  reasons  for  the 
custom,  the  danger  of  defilement  to  the  wine  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  long  beards  of  lajunen,  and  the  possibility  of  its  turn- 
ing sour  or  freezing  while  being  carried  to  the  sick.  The  custom, 
widely  prevalent,  of  taking  the  wine  through  a tube  or  reed,f  was 
also  probably  a product  of  midue  reverence.  The  custom  of  taking 
a meal  immediately  after  the  eucharist  was  an  ancient  practice 
and  arose  from  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  elements.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a frequent  custom  to  give  to  the  communicant  a 
rinsing  cup  which  he  used  after  he  had  partaken  of  the  elements.^ 
Mediaeval  Councils  guarded  carefully  against  the  possible  profanation 
of  the  blood,  as  did  also  Thomas  Aquinas.  Should  a drop  happen 
to  fall  on  the  priest’s  garment,  the  piece  was  to  be  cut  out,  burned 
and  carefulh’  thrown  into  the  sacrary.  Should  a drop  fall  on  the 
altar  cloth  or  the  corporale,  the  cloth  was  to  be  washed  three  times, 
the  water  being  drunk  b}’  the  priest.  English  Sjmods  ordered  the 
church  bells  to.be  nmg  every  time  the  mass  was  celebrated,  that  the 

* Ep.,  IV,  107  ■ Migne,  159,  p.  255 : “in  acceptatione  sanguinis  totum  Christum, 
deum  et  hominem;  et  in  acceptatione  corporis  similiter  totum  accipimus.”  An- 
selm, however,  was  ha^■ing  no  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity. 

t Tlie  terms  used  are  fistula,  canna,  tuba,  siphon,  etc.  Some  Lutheran  Churches 
continued  to  follow  this  practice  down  into  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  Smend,  in 
his  Kelchrersagung  und  Kelchspendung,  Gottingen,  1S9S,  gives  the  interesting 
history-  of  the  custom. 

} The  object  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  sacred  element  by  vomiting. 
A Synod  of  Soissons  of  the  twelfth  centurj'  enjoined  all  to  rinse  the  mouth  after 
partaking  of  the  elements.  .Archbishop  Peckham  in  12S1  enjoined  upon  the 
priests  to  instruct  the  people  tliat  in  partaking  of  the  bread  they  were  partaking 
of  the  whole  Christ,  and  that  the  cup  was  given  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
swallow  the  sacred  bodv. 
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workman  in  the  field  and  the  woman  in  the  kitchen  might  bow  in 
solemn  adoration. 

The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  confers  grace,  and  it  was  very- 
natural  that  the  question  should  arise  as  to  the  effect  the  host 
consecrated  would  have  upon  a mouse  which  might  happen  to  eat  it. 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  School- 
men devoted  their  talents  to  solve  it.*  Bonaventura  concluded 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  body  of  Christ  was  withdrawn. 
Not  so  his  contemporary  Thomas.  It  would  not  be  withdra-wn, 
said  this  theologian,  even  if  the  elements  were  to  be  cast  into  the 
mire.  Such  a statement  involves  no  disparagement  of  Christ’s 
body,  which  God  allowed  to  be  crucified  by  wicked  hands.  His 
solution  of  the  question  was  that  the  mouse,  not  being  created  to 
eat  bread  as  a sacrament,  when  it  ate  the  host,  ate  not  after  a 
sacramental  manner  but  through  the  accidents,  non  sacramentaliter, 
sed  per  accidens.  This  theological  and  metaphysical  curiosity  is 
presented  with  all  gravity.  Peter  the  Lombard,  perhaps  antici- 
pating Bonaventura,  had  said : “ An  animal  does  not  take  the  body 
of  Christ  in  eating  the  consecrated  bread.  But  what  it  does  take 
and  eat,  God  only  knows.”  A similar  question  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  that  subtlest  of  dialecticians.  Duns  Scotusif  ‘‘What 
effect  would  the  baptismal  water  have  upon  an  ass  who  might  drink 
it?”  He  replied  that  the  question  was  an  asinine  refinement,  suh- 
tilitas  assinina,  for  the  virtue  in  such  water  no  ass  can  drink.  In 
the  end  the  answers  were  the  same. 

The  communion  of  children,  practiced  in  the  early  Church  and 
attested  by  Augustine,  was  still  general  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paschal 
II,  as  a letter  of  his,  1 1 18,  bears  witness.  The  Supplement  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  justifies  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  on  the  ground 
that  the  eucharist,  like  extreme  unction,  requires  ‘ ‘ real  devotion  in 
the  recipients.”  J 

As  a sacrifice,  the  eucharist  has  a wider  application  than  it  has  as 
a sacrament.  As  a sacrament  it  benefits  only  those  who  partake; 
as  a sacrifice  those  who  partake  and  others  also.  This  teaching 
Thomas  Aquinas  confirms  by  a combination  of  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  In  the  one  the  blood  is  said  to  be  “shed  for 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  80,  3;  Migne,  IV,  p.  789;  Albertus  Magnus,  In  Sen- 
tentias,  IV,  13,  38;  Borgnet’s  ed.,  XXIX,  p.  397 ; Bonaventura,  Sentenc.,  IV,  13,  2, 
1 ; Peltier’s  ed.,  V,  p.  550. 

t Sent.  IV,  6,  3,  2;  Paris  ed.  XVI  : .558.  See  Seeberg.  p.  360. 

t “exigit  actualem  devotionem,”  Supplem.,  XXXII,  4;  Migne,  IV,  p.  1038. 
The  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  those  who  declare  the  communion  of  children 
necessarj'.  See  art.  “ Kinderkommunion  ” in  Wetzer-Welte,  VII,  459,  and 
Herzog,  3d  ed.,  X,  289. 
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you”;  that  is,  those  who  were  present.  In  the  other  it  is  said  to 
be  shed  '‘for  many”;  that  is,  for  those  present  and  others.  Con- 
currently the  doctrine  was  developed  that  the  benefits  of  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  accrue  upon  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  and 
do  not  depend  upon  its  use  by  the  people. 

That  the  belief  in  transubstantiation  was  adopted  by  the  priestly 
as  well  as  the  popular  mind,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  teachings 
of  the  mediseval  theological  treatises  and  the  decrees  of  Coimcils, 
but  also  from  the  stories  related  by  such  popular  writers  as  Jacob 
of  Voragine  and  Csesar  of  Heisterbach.  To  give  a single  one.  The 
intelligent  German  monk,  Caesar,  asserts  that  he  looked  with  his 
own  e5"es  upon  the  bloody  host  of  St.  Thrond.  The  case  happened 
in  1223.  A woman,  in  the  hope  of  inflaming  the  love  of  her  lover, 
hurried  from  the  altar,  holding  the  host  in  her  mouth,  and  kissed 
him.  After  imprinting  the  kiss,  she  was  unable  to  swallow  the  sacred 
morsel  and,  wrapping  it  in  cloths,  carefully  hid  it  awaj’.  Her  mind 
was  so  troubled  that  she  told  the  secret  to  a priest,  who  in  turn 
communicated  it  to  the  bishop  of  Livland  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  town.  Accompanied  by  the  woman,  they  found  the  host  and 
on  it  tliree  drops  of  blood.  The  abbot  was  then  called  in  and  it 
appeared  that  one-half  of  the  host  was  bread  and  one-half  flesh. 
The  good  bishop,  anxious  to  be  possessed  of  so  wonderful  a relic, 
essayed  to  carry  it  away  with  him,  but  was  prevented  by  sixt}’ 
strong  men,  and  the  relic  was  carefully  laid  away  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Thrond.  Caesar  solemnly  attests  the  story.  He  was  not  more 
credulous  than  his  age,  and  wTote  do^\-n  the  particulars,  as  he  said, 
for  the  advantage  of  many  ages  then  unborn.* 

The  sacrament  of  penance  was  elaborated  at  even  greater  length 
by  the  Schoolmen  than  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.f  The 
virtue  asserted  of  it  was  one  of  the  most  baneful  teachings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Penance  was  placed  in  close  connection  with  bap- 
tism. J Baptism  serv'es  for  the  deletion  of  original  sin;  penance  for 
the  deletion  of  mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism.  Using  the 
illustration  of  Tertullian,  the  Schoolmen  called  it  ‘‘the  second 
plank”  thro\\-n  out  after  shipwTeck  to  the  sinner,  as  baptism  is 

* See  A.  Kaufmann’s  edition  of  Cresar  of  Heisterbach,  2d  Part,  p.  203  sqq. 

t The  Lombard  devotes  two  and  a half  times  the  space  to  penance  that  he 
devotes  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist;  Hugo  St.  Victor  three  times  as  much 
(Migne’s  ed.,  pp.  550-578,  as  against  pp.  462-471  on  the  eucharist);  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Migne’s  ed.),  pp.  852-1023,  as  against  pp.  695-852  on  the  eucharist, 
and  Bonaventura  nearly  four  times  as  much  space  (Peltier’s  ed.,  V,  533-709, 
\ ol.  1 1,  1-129,  as  against  V,  415-533,  on  the  eucharist). 

X Tlie  Council  of  Trent,  referring  to  the  works  of  satisfaction,  calls  penance  a 
sort  of  “laborious  baptism.” 
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the  first.*  Scriptural  warrant  enough  was  found  for  the  doctrine 
of  penance.  Thomas  Aquinas,  tracing  its  institution  to  Christ, 
quoted  Jerome’s  version  of  I.uke  xxiv.  47,  that  “ penance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  from  Jerusalem.”  The  words 
of  James  (v,  14),  calling  upon  Christians  to  confess  their  sins  one  to 
another,  were  appealed  to.  The  Vulgate  translates  the  Greek  word 
metanoeo  by  agere  pcenitentiavi,  and  the  Rheims  Version  perpetuates 
the  mischievous  mistake  for  English  readers  by  usually  translating 
the  word  ‘ ‘ do  penance,  ’ ’ thus  transferring  the  sphere  of  repentance 
from  the  heart  to  external  performances.  A strong  proof  was  also 
found  for  penance  in  the  interpretation  the  Schoolmen  put  upon 
the  Lord’s  words,  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.”  They  were  explained  to  confer  upon  the  priest 
the  authority  to  pronoimce  judicial  sentence  of  forgiveness  or 
condenmation  over  the  sinner. 

On  several  features  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  much  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  recent  researches  of  our  own  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lea 
and  the  two  German  Protestant  experts  in  Mediaeval  History,  Karl 
Miillert  and  Brieger.J 

About  the  year,  say,  1200  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  penance  came 
to  be  fixed.  Thereafter  the  Schoolmen  invariably  defined  penance 
to  consist  of  four  parts — contrition  of  heart,  confession  to  the  priest, 
satisfaction  by  the  performance  of  certain  exercises  prescribed  by 
the  priest,  and  absolution  by  the  priest.  These  were  all  declared 
to  be  essential  to  a right  standing  before  God.  Before  1200  there 
was  no  uniformity  in  the  teaching  on  this  subject.  Karl  Muller,  in 
his  learned  treatise,  and  Kdhler,  § in  an  admirable  collection  of  docu- 
ments, have  shown  conclusively  that  in  the  twelfth  century  a radical 
change  took  place  in  the  Church’s  teaching  and  practice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  penance.  Peter  the  Lombard  bears  witness  to  the  unsettled 
mind  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  about  1160,  on  three  questions, 
namely,  whether  contrition  of  heart  is  not  all  that  is  required  in 
penance,  whether  confession  to  the  priest  is  essential,  and  whether 
confession  to  a layman  is  not  sufficient.  This  eminent  theologian 
declared  that  the  opinions  on  the  subject,  handed  down  from  the 

* Tertull,  de  poenitentia,  XII.  So  also  Jerome.  See  the  Lombard,  Sent.,  XIV, 
1;  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  84;  Bonaventura,  Sent.,  XIV,  1;  Breviloguium,  VI,  10, 
etc. 

t der  Umschwung  in  der  Lehre  von  der  Busse  wdhrend  d.  12ten  J ahrhunderls , 
Freiburg,  1892. 

J D.  TJ^escn  des  Ablasses  am  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters,  Leip.,  1897, 

§ Dokumente  zum  Albasstreit  vom  1517,  Tubingen,  1902. 
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Fathers,  were  diverse  if  not  antagonistic,*  and  he  himself  denied 
that  confession  to  the  priest  is  essential  to  forgiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  sixty  years  later,  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  his  Summa 
universoe  theologioe,  positively  affirmed  that  contrition  of  heart  is 
not  sufficient,  and  that  confession  to  the  priest  and  priestly  absolu- 
tion are  essential.  He  was  followed  by  the  later  Schoolmen.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  mortal  sins  may  be  blotted  out  by 
penance  except  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. t 

Contrition,  the  first  element  of  penance,  was  defined  to  be  sorrow 
of  the  soul  for  its  sins,  an  aversion  from  them  and  a purpose  not  to 
repeat  them.  Gratian  joined  Peter  the  Lombard  in  teaching  that 
this  state  of  the  heart  was  a sufficient  ground  for  the  divine  for- 
giveness, and  needed  not  the  supplement  of  confession  to  the  priest 
or  his  absolution.!  At  the  side  of  this  doctrine  Alexander  of  Hales 
introduced  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  attrition  which  was  further 
developed  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
It  is  the  negative  element  of  contrition,  a sort  of  half-way  repent- 
ance, or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Galgenreue,  repentance  induced  by 
fear  of  being  kimg.  It  is  servile  fear,  the  dread  of  punishment. 
Thomas  Aquinas  defined  it  as  a partial  displeasure  with  one’s  sins.§ 
It  is  a sufficient  preparation  for  confession  to  the  priest  and  the  other 
stages  of  penance.  The  feeling  of  attritio  is  likened  to  the  feelings 
which  the  prodigal  son  had  when  he  started  to  go  to  his  father. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Gabriel  Biel  took  the  position 
that  attrition  is  changed  by  confession  and  priestly  absolution  into 
contrition.  Harnackjl  is  very  severe  upon  this  mediaeval  fiction 
as  the  dry-rot  in  the  Catholic  system.  Accorduag  to  it,  as  it  would 
seem,  a man  may  be  forgiven  who  is  actuated  simply  by  the  fear  of 
hell  and  has  neither  faith  nor  filial  love  in  his  heart. 

As  for  confession  to  the  priest,  its  necessity  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215,  when  it  demanded  that  it  be 
made  once  a year  by  every  true  Catholic.  Bonaventura  argued 

* Sent.,  XVII,  Migne,  p.  8S0,  in  his  docti  diversa  sentire  inveniuntur  quia  super 
his  varia  ac  pene  diversa  tradidisse  -\-identur  doctores.  Albertus  Magnus  sa3's  the 
same  thing  {In  sent.,  IV,  17,  A.  Borgnet’s  ed.,  XXIX,  p.  65.5). 

t “omme  peccatum  in  hac  vita  per  poenitentiam  veram  deleri  potest”  Summa 
III,  86,  1 ; Migne,  p.  881. 

+ Schwane  has  strong  words  of  condemnation  for  this  opinion  of  the  Lombard, 
p.  662. 

§ “attritio  significat  quamdam  displicentiam  de  peccatis  commissis  sed  non 
perfectam’’  {Supplem.,  I,  2;  Migne,  p.  919).  He  is  much  more  moderate  on  the 
subject  than  Alexander,  Bonaventura  and  Duns  Scotus. 

11  Dogmengesch.,  II,  pp.  482,  504  sqq.  The  Council  of  Trent  adopted  the 
theory'  of  attrition  and  the  word,  and  defined  it  as  not  sufficient  in  itself  and  re- 
quiring priesth-  aid  (Schaff’s  Creeds,  II,  p.  145). 
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that  subsequent  to  Council’s  decision  the  denial  of  its  necessity 
was  heresy,  before  the  decision  it  was  not.  Thomas  Aquinas  said 
that  confession  is  as  necessary  as  baptism.  Not  even  the  Pope 
has  the  right  to  grant  a dispensation  from  it,  any  more  than  he  may 
offer  salvation  from  original  sin  without  baptism.*  Confession  is 
not  required  for  venial  sins.  Such  sins  do  not  separate  the  soul 
from  God  or  from  the  Church.  The  Church  makes  daily  supplica- 
tion for  them,  and  that  is  enough.f  In  case  of  necessity  a layman 
may  hear  confession.  This  will  avail  for  the  offender’s  reconcilia- 
tion to  God.  To  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  he  must  at  the  first 
opportunity  repeat  his  confession  to  a priest  who  stands  in  Christ’s 
stead.  J 

The  practice  of  satisfaction  for  sins  by  outward  performances 
prescribed  by  the  priest,  the  third  element  in  penance,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  other  Schoolmen  base  upon  the  general  theory 
which  Anselm  applied  in  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. A compensation  must  be  made  to  the  divine  honor  which 
is  offended  by  sins.  Quoting  Anselm,  Thomas  declared  that  an 
act  of  satisfaction  is  something  we  deprive  ourselves  of,  whether  it 
be  of  the  good  things  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body  or  of  outward  pos- 
session. The  final  teaching  was  that  a payment  of  money  was  an 
acceptable  compensation  of  this  sort.  Satisfaction  has  this  advan- 
tage over  contrition  of  heart  and  confession:  The  two  latter  the 
offender  may  perform  only  for  himself.  Satisfaction  he  may  per- 
form for  others.  For  this  view  Thomas  Aquinas  quoted  Gal.  vi.  2, 
‘ ‘ Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,”  where  the  apostle  evidently  has 
in  mind  not  guilt  and  punishment  for  sin,  but  common  needs  and 
sufferings. 

As  for  the  fourth  element  in  penance,  absolution  by  the  priest,  § 
here  the  change  which  the  teachings  of  the  Church  underwent  in 
the  twelfth  century  is  again  apparent.  Peter  the  Lombard  de- 
clared the  power  of  the  keys  to  be  a declarative  function.  Sixty 
years  later  Alexander  of  Hales  defined  it  to  be  a judicial  fimction, 
and  the  world  of  theologians  swung  around  to  Alexander’s  view. 
The  priest’s  absolution,  Thomas  Aquinas  said,  was  not  an  act  like 
the  priest’s  declaration  of  cleanness  over  the  leper,  who  was  already 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  Supplem.,  VI,  9;  Migne,  p.  939. 

t ' ‘ ad  deletionem  venialis  peccati  non  requiritur  infusio  gratiae,”  etc.  (Summa 
III,  65,  1 ; Migne,  IV,  p.  597). 

t “nullusest  qui  nonhabeat  judicem  Christum,  cui  per  suumvicarium  confiteri 
debet”  {Supplem.,  VI,  3). 

§ Schwane  calls  it  the  most  important  element  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
p.  670. 
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healed,  but  a sacramental  sentence  effecting  the  pardon  of  sins. 
He  vindicates  against  all  other  formulas  the  formula,  “I  absolve 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  before  him  had  pronounced  the  con- 
trary form  more  laughable  and  frivolous  than  worthy  of  refutation.* 

The  two  important  questions  arose  how  far  the  Aurtue  of  priestly 
absolution  extends.  Does  it  cover  guilt  as  well  as  pimishment,  and 
does  it  extend  to  the  pimishments  of  purgatory  as  well  as  to  the 
punishments  due  in  this  life?  The  answer  to  these  questions  was 
also  positive  and  distinct  from  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  had  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the 
priest’s  right  to  remit  the  pimishment  of  sin  and  God’s  sole  pre- 
rogative which  is  to  forgive  its  guilt.t  Peter  the  Lombard  shared 
this  view,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  With  one  consent  they  teach  that  the  priest  absolves 
from  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  absolution 
extends  also  to  purgatory.  Thomas  Aquinas  argued  that  if  the 
good  offices  of  the  Church  do  not  avail  for  persons  in  purgatory, 
then  the  Church  prays  in  vain  for  its  dead.J  Such  souls  are  still 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  de  foro  ecclesice. 

The  sacrament  of  penance  foimd  its  ultimate  mediaeval  expres- 
sion in  the  indulgence.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  called  “one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  efficacious”  acts  of  the  Church.  An  indulgence 
is  the  substitution  of  a lighter  work  of  satisfaction  for  a heavier 
one.  The  first  known  historical  case  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Arles  in  1016.  He  gave  indulgence  for  a year  to  those  participat- 
ing in  the  erection  of  a church  building.  The  Crusades  were  a 
fruitful  occasion  for  the  Popes  to  dispense  this  form  of  spiritual 
gratuity  as  a means  of  raising  armaments  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Saracen  in  the  holy  places.  In  1199  Innocent  III 
promised  to  all  who  contributed  toward  the  impending  Crusade 
‘ ‘ remission  according  to  the  amoimt  of  their  contribution.  ’ ’ They 
then  used  it  to  attract  and  reward  the  courage  of  Crusaders  against 
the  heretical  sects.  And  finally  they  resorted  to  it  to  put  down 
.Antipopes,  as  did  Innocent  II  against  Anacletus  and  Roger  of  Sicily. 
On  what  groimd  did  the  Church  claim  the  right  to  grant  indulgences? 
For  ground  there  was,  real  or  invented.  The  Schoolmen  never 
accepted  what,  according  to  their  own  standard,  they  did  first  not 

* Tliomas  said  it  was  not  sufiBcient  to  say  “the  omnipotent  God  absolve  thee" 
(Summa,  III,  84,  3;  Migne,  p.  857).  See  Hugo,  de  sacram.,  II,  14,  8. 

t See  Schwane,  p.  661,  and  Hergenrother-Krsch.,  Kirschengeschichie,  II,  690. 

J Summa,  IV,  83,  5:  “suffragia  eccles.  valent  illis  qui  sunt  in  purgatorio,”  etc. 
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prove.  The  invention  must  be  accredited  chiefly  to  Alexander  of 
Hales,  whom  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas  followed,  lights 
of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican ^ orders  respectively.  It  is  the 
thesaurus  meritorum,  or  heap  of  merits.  The  teaching  was  that 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  did  more  good  works  than 
was  required  of  them..  These  supererogatory  works  constitute  a fund 
of  merit,  a sort  of  savings  bank  account  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  Church.  Upon  this  account  the  Church  may  draw  at  pleas- 
ure to  pay  the  debts  of  sinners.  It  is  at  the  Church’s  disposal  by 
reason  of  her  nuptial  imity  with  Christ,  Col.  i.  24.  Thomas 
Aquinas  declared  that  the  merits  of  the  saints,  and  especially 
those  of  Christ,  are  so  superabimdant  that  they  would  more  than 
suffice  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  all  the  living.*  Christ  relaxed  the 
punishment  due  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  she  did  no 
works  of  satisfaction.  So  likewise  may  the  Pope.f  Checks  drawn 
on  this  fund  are  a substitute  for  works  of  satisfaction  which  other- 
wise would  be  required.  And  the  best  thing  about  it  is,  as  Pope 
Clement  VI  announced  in  1343,  that  the  more  the  fimd  is  drawn 
upon  the  more  it  grows. { It  was  like  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross: 
it  had  the  faculty  of  self-expansion.  The  construction  of  bridges, 
the  erection  of  churches,  the  building  of  roads  were  frequent 
grounds  of  granting  the  indulgence  in  England  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent.  The  prelates  of  England  in  1247  were  so  good  as  to 
annoimce  a remission  of  all  penances  for  six  years  and  140  days 
to  all  who  would  worship  the  Holy  Blood  at  Westminster.  § As 
early  as  1140  Abselard  had  condemned  the  lavish  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative by  prelates  who  apparently  were  guided  by  motives  of 
cupidity  rather  than  of  benevolence  toward  the  people. || 

The  theory  came  to  prevail  that  the  indulgence  directly  absolved 
from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sins,  culpa  et  poena  peccatorum. 
It  set  aside  or  remitted  that  which  acts  of  penance  had  been  de- 
signed to  remove.  Leaning  upon  the  storehouse  of  merits,  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  Church  to  pronoimce  the  mortal  offenses  in  a given 
case  forgiven.  Catholic  theologians  were  inclined  at  one  time  to 
deny  that  Popes  ever  remitted  the  guilt  of  sins,  and  even  declared 
the  letters  granting  such  remission  spurious.  But  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  chief  dispenser  of  this  boon  was 
John  XXIII.  As  early  as  1294,  Coelestin  V granted  such  an 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  83,  1. 

t Thomas  Aquinas,  Supplem.,  XXV,  1 ; Migne,  1013. 

J See  Friedberg,  Corpus  juris  can.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1304  sq. 

§ M.  Paris,  Luard’s  ed.,  IV,  pp.  90,  643. 

II  In  the  Ethica,  XL,  Kohler  gives  the  passage,  p.  8. 
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indulgence  to  all  who  on  a given  day  of  the  year  worshiped  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Collemayo,  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  consecrated.*  Boniface  his  successor,  recalled  this  bull, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  condenm  the  formula  a 
culpa  et  pctna  peccatorum  which  it  contains.  Boniface  himself 
annoimced  a “full  pardon  for  all  sins,”  which  John  Chappius,  the 
editor  of  the  extravagantes  communes,  speaks  of  as  “ that  indulgence 
by  which  plenary  indulgence  was  given  for  all  guilt  and  punishment,” 
totalis  culpcE  et  totius  poenoe.  Thirty  years  before,  about  1263,  , 
Thomas  of  Chantimpre  had  declared  that  an  indulgence  absolves 
immediately  from  guilt  and  penalty.  The  popular  belief  on  the 
subject  is  embodied  in  the  lines  of  Peter  the  Ploughman’s  Crede: 

‘ ‘ The  power  of  the  Apostells  they  posen  in  speche 
For  to  sellen  the  synnes  for  silver  or  other  mede 
And  pulyche  a pena  the  purple  assoileth 
.\nd  a culpa  also,  that  they  may  catchen 
Money  other  money  wothe  and  mede  to  fonge.” 

The  Council  of  Constance  attempted  to  put  some  check  upon  this 
practice.!  Tetzel  a century  later  offered  ‘ ‘ remission  and  indulgence 
of  guilt  and  penalty.”  Luther’s  references  in  a letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  make  it  plain  that  the  people  expected  to  receive 
precisely  what  was  offered. 

There  was  one  more  step  to  which  the  Church  in  the  later  ]\Iiddle 
Ages  descended.  The  efficacy  of  the  indulgence  was  independent 
of  the  person  who  brought  it.  In  his  bull  of  indulgence,  1476, 
granted  to  the  Church  of  Xaintes,  Sixtus  announced  that  per- 
sons on  earth,  by  the  payment  of  a fi.xed  sum  to  the  papal  collectors, 
may  redeem  their  kindred  from  pm’gatorial  pains.  From  the 
purchaser  contrition  and  confession  were  not  required.!  The 
criminal  as  well  as  the  saint  was  able  for  a stipulated  sum  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  dead.  The  invention  of  man  could  scarcely 
further  go  to  defeat  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Wyclif  spoke 
out  clearly  against  mam'  of  the  evils  of  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  the  people  should  not  have  broken  away  from 
them  till  the  voice  of  Luther  was  heard  tlu'ough  Europe. 

* See  Kohler,  Dokumenie,  p.  27.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr.  Lea  to  have  brought  out 
the  significance  of  this  document  (III,  p.  63). 

t .-Vlcxander  prior  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  granted  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  indulgences — “absolutio 
plenaria  a poena  et  culpa”  (Von  der  Hardt,  Cone.  Corist.,  Ill,  6SS). 

J See  Lea,  III,  .59.5  sq.,  and  the  instruction  of  .\lbert  of  Mainz  quoted  by  Brie- 
ger:  “nec  opus  est  quod  contribuentes  pro  animabus  in  capsam  sint  corde  contriti 
et  ore  confessi.” 
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The  fifth  of  the  sacraments,  extreme  unction  or  unction  of  the 
sick,  unctio  infinnorum,  is  to  be  administered  to  those  in  peril  of 
death.  The  earlier  view  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  apostles, 
represented  by  Peter  the  Lombard,  was  also  held  by  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor  and  Bonaventura.  Dims  Scotus  followed  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  deriving  it  directly  from  Christ.  In  the  absence  of  a specific 
precept,  Thomas  remarks  that  the  Lord  did  many  things  which 
are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.*  It  may  be  repeated,  but  it  is 
to  be  denied  to  children,  as  is  also  the  eucharist,  on  the  ground  that 
their  bodily  diseases  are  not  caused  by  sin.f  There  was  a difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Schoolmen  as  to  the  effects  of  the  sacrament, 
whether  it  was  to  remit  venial  sins  or  the  remainders  of  mortal  sins 
left  after  penance. Thomas  distinctly  mentions  this  difference 
of  opinion. 

Marriage,  according  to  most  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  not  a sacrament 
till  after  the  Fall.§  It  is  assigned  the  last  place  among  thesacraments 
because  it  has  the  least  of  spirituality  connected  with  it.l|  The 
Vulgate  is  in  part  responsible  for  its  being  included  among  the 
sacraments,  for  it  translates  Eph.  v.  32,  ‘ ‘ this  is  a great  sacrament” 
{hoc  est  magnum  sacramentum).  The  Rheims  Version  perpetu- 
ates the  mistake  for  English  readers.  At  first  the  bed  was  un- 
defiled and  parturition  was  without  pain.  Since  the  Fall  marriage 
has  become  a remedy  against  lust  and  incontinence. If  It  is  a cause 
of  grace,  the  sacramental  symbol  lying  chiefly  in  the  words  of  con- 
sent between  the  contracting  parties.  Thomas  Aquinas  also  adds 
that  the  priest’s  benediction  has  a certain  sacramental  character.** 
The  angelic  doctor  ivas  inclined  to  permit  the  marriage  of  boys 
after  fourteen  and  of  girls  after  twelve.  The  impediments  of  mar- 
riage were  carefully  discussed  and  listed.  The  children  of  persons 
married  within  the  forbidden  limits  of  consanguinity  were  to  be 

* Supplem.,  XXIX,  3;  Migne,  IV,  1027. 

f Supple m.,  XXXII,  4;  Bonaventura,  Brevil.,  VI,  11;  Peltier’s  eel.,  VII,  326. 
The  Synods  of  Cologne,  1279,  liambeth,  1330,  etc.,  limit  the  age  to  fourteen. 

J Bonaventura  confines  its  effects  to  venial  sins  {Brevil.,  VI,  11);  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  mortal  sins  (Summa,  III,  65,  2;  Migne,  IV,  597 ; Supplem.,  XXIX,  1). 

§ Bonaventura  regarded  marriage  as  a sacrament  before  as  well  as  after  the 
Fall  {Brevil.,  VI,  13). 

II  “quia  minimum  habet  de  spirituale’’  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  65,  2; 
Migne,  IV,  598;  P.  Lombardus,  IV,  27,  2.  So  also  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  Bona- 
ventura, etc.). 

1 .\lanus  de  Insulis,  Reg.  TheoL,  114;  Migne’s  ed.,  p.  681;  “conjugium  sacra- 
mentum remedii  contra  incontinentiam.’’  Hugo  de  .S.  Victor,  de  sacr.,  II,  11, 3;  P. 
Lombardus,  IV,  26,  2;  Migne,  p.  908,  etc. 

**  “benedictio  sacerdotis  est  quoddam  sacramentale’’  {Supplem.,  XLII,  1; 
Migne,  p.  1083). 
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regarded  as  illegitimate,  even  though  the  marriage  had  been  per- 
formed inside  the  church. 

Death  dissolves  marriage  and  leaves  the  survivor  free  to  remarry. 
Otherwise  the  marriage  bond  is  perpetual,  vinculum  matrimonii 
est  perpetuum.  This  follows  from  two  considerations.  Marriage 
involves  the  sacred  duty  of  training  children,  and  it  is  symbolical  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  which  endures  forever. 
Divorce,  which  is  allowed  for  one  cause  only,  fornication,  is  separa- 
tion; not  a release  with  licen.se  to  marry  again.  Marriage  cannot 
be  annulled  by  the  act  of  man.  “What  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder.”  Not  even  may  the  innocent  party 
enter  into  another  marriage  contract  till  the  other  is  dead.  But 
either  party,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  may  enter  a convent.* 
The  Schoolmen  might  have  been  less  severe  had  they  not  been 
monks.  They  based  their  regulation  upon  their  interpretation  of 
Matthew  xix.  6.  I have  not  found  any  of  them  expressing  any 
abhorrence  of  second  marriages  or  lookmg  upon  marriage  as  a 
spiritual  tie  extending  beyond  the  present  life,  as  did  Tertullian. 

Ordination,  according  to  the  emphatic  teaching  of  the  School- 
men, confers  an  indelible  character,  an  indestructible  power. 
Once  a priest  always  a priest.  Sacramental  grace  is  exhibited  in 
its  highest  form  in  empowering  the  priest  to  celebrate  the  mass. 
The  episcopate  is  a function,  and  consecration  to  it  has  no  sacra- 
mental character.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  again  and  again  that  the 
episcopate  is  not  a distinct  order.f  Consecration  to  it  has  no  sacra- 
mental character.  There  is  more  reason  for  regarding  ordination 
as  a sacrament,  said  Thomas,  than  there  is  for  ascribing  a sacra- 
mental character  to  the  other  sacraments,  for  ordination  confers 
the  power  of  administering  the  rest.  The  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  acts  of  priests  receiving  ordination  from  heretics  and  schis- 
matics seemed  to  Gratian  and  Peter  the  Loml:iard  to  be  well-nigh, 
if  not  altogether,  insoluble,  t The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  acts 
of  Councils  which  had  condemned  as  invalid  the  ordinations  of  anti- 
popes and  the  ordinations  which  bishops,  appointed  by  antipopes, 
performed.  § The  argument  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  difficult  at  this 

* Thomas  Aquinas,  Supplem.,  LXII,  5;  Migne,  IV,  1184. 

t “episcopatus  non  est  ordo”  {In  Sent.,  IV,  24, 3 ; Supplem.,  XL,  5 ; Migne,  1074, 
etc.).  The  Canon  law  has  not  yet  settled  whether  the  episcopate  is  a separate 
order  or  not  (see  Friedberg,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  150).  The  Council  of  Trent  spoke 
of  the  “hierarchy  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,”  but  Innocent  III  included 
the  subdeacon  in  the  ordines  majored. 

+ P.  Lombard.,  IV,  25,  1 ; Migne,  p.  905. 

§ For  example,  the  Xinth  (Ecumenical  (see  Hefele:  Conciliengeschichte,  V,  380) 
and  the  Eleventh  (Ecumenical  Councils  pronounced  this  judgment,  naming  the 
antipopes. 
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point  to  understand.  He  makes  a distinction  between  the  power, 
potestas,  of  ordination  and  the  jurisdiction  to  administer  ordina- 
tion, jurisdictio.  A bishop  on  becoming  heretic  or  schismatic 
retains  ‘ ‘ the  power  of  conferring  orders”  and  the  other  sacraments; 
otherwise,  when  such  a bishop  returns  to  the  Church,  he  would  be 
ordained  over  again.  But  he  does  not  ‘ ‘ give  grace  with  them,  not 
because  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  recipients  who  receive  them  in  the  face  of  the  Church’s  pro- 
hibition.” Such  a bishop  lacks  jurisdiction.  Thomas  is  emphatic  in 
declaring  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  power  or  virtue  given 
in  his  consecration  be  taken  away  from  a bishop  falling  into  heresy 
and  cut  off  from  the  Church.  Such  a bishop,  however,  loses  the 
power  of  conferring  orders.  The  indelible  character  of  the  bishop 
imparted  in  consecration  remains.*  The  right  and  ability  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  are  forfeited. 

The  student  misses  the  best  use  of  Church  History  if  his  study 
has  not  a bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  present  day.  The  mediae- 
val system  of  the  sacraments  in  all  its  leading  features  has  entered 
into  the  dogmatic  statements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
and  the  question  arises  what  bearing  the  results  of  this  study  have 
upon  the  problems  of  Christian  recognition  and  of  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  branches  of  the  Church.  The  general 
considerations  most  worthy  of  note  are  these : 

1.  We  should  remember  that,  if  the  greater  mediieval  theologians 
were  mistaken,  gravely  mistaken,  in  some  of  their  views  on  the 
sacraments,  they  were  not  so  with  any  intention  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  to  promote  it.  The  mediaeval 
Church  shows  how  capable  theological  thinkers  are,  while  holding 
to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  introduce  theories  and 
practices  which  go  far  in  the  way  of  subverting  them.  Protestant 
thinkers  have  done  the  same.  And  though  the  mediaeval  Church 
has  erred,  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  institution  apart  from  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Our  spiritual  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Roman  communion,  lived  in  it  and  worked  out  their  own 
salvation  through  it.  ATe  have  our  rights  there;  and  we  do,  to  say 
the  least,  unwisely  in  putting  the  great  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  into  an  apartment  by  themselves,  to  be,  as  it  were,  stared  at 
as  curiosities.  They  have  their  place,  and  not  an  unimportant  one, 
in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  universal. 

2.  The  fundamental  religious  principles  imderlying  the  sacra- 

* Supplem.,  XXXIX,  2;  Migne,  1065. 
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merits  are  the  same  for  Protestants  and  for  the  medireval  theology. 
With  both,  baptism  signifies  the  washing  away  of  sin  through  the 
sole  merit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Penance  implies  the  unholiness  of  sins 
and  abhorrence  for  them.  Confirmation  implies  the  requirement 
of  an  open  and  steadfast  Christian  profession.  The  eucharist 
signifies  imion  with  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  atonement.  Orders  involve  the  importance  of 
the  Chi’istian  ministry;  extreme  unction  the  solemnity  of  appearing 
before  God  in  judgment,  ^ferriage  lai’s  stress  upon  the  divine 
institution  of  the  family.  These  things  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  the  rituals  which  have  been  heaped  around  the  seven 
ordinances,  and  the  effort  should  be  made  to  so  emphasize  the 
great  truths  for  which  they  stand  that  we  shall  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  Christian  character  of  persons  who  follow  theories 
and  forms  very  different  from  our  own. 

3.  The  most  serious  differences  between  the  mediaeval  theory 
of  the  sacraments  and  our  own  seem  to  me  to  be  the  following:  (1) 
that  the  eucharist  is  a sacrifice;  (2)  that  penance  is  an  obligatory 
series  of  outward  performances;  (3)  the  implications  in  ordination. 
Why  is  not  transubstantiation  included  in  the  list?  For  this  reason : 
Although  the  doctrine  seems  to  myself  to  be  unreasonable  and 
imscriptural,  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which,  if  taken  alone 
and  applied  literally,  can  easily  be  made  to  yield  the  doctrine. 
There  is  the  additional  reason  that  Christians  can  worthily  partake 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  through  it  come  into  commimion  with 
Christ,  who  hold  the  theory  of  transubstantiation. 

With  the  three  other  questions  the  case  is  quite  different.  To 
say  the  least,  the  New  Testament  nowhere  calls  the  eucharist  a 
sacrifice  and  nowhere  speaks  of  an  altar  in  the  ministries  of  the 
apostles  or  of  a “victim  of  the  altar.”  In  regard  to  penance,  the 
Lord  seems  to  have  set  aside  obligatory  penitential  performances 
and  relegated  repentance  to  the  heart,  leaving  the  outward  expres- 
sion to  each  individual  soul.  It  is  true  Paul  seems  to  have  per- 
formed the  Xazarite’s  vow,  but  his  injimctions  embrace  patience^ 
brotherly  kindness  and  other  virtues,  but  not  penitential  exercises. 
As  for  orders,  the  medieval  theory  advocates  a hierarchy,  hedged 
about  by  an  ecclesiastical  ritual,  outside  of  which  there  can  be  no^ 
valid  ministiy  or  dispensation  of  grace.  It  is  essential  to  the 
Church.  Where  such  ministry  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  Church. 
I am  inclined  to  belieA'e  that,  of  all  the  unscriptural  theories  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  the  theory  of  the  priestly  character  of  the 
ministry  which  was  emphasized  so  much  in  the  ^fiddle  Ages,  but 
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did  not  by  any  means  start  there,  offends  most  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  has  wrought  most 
harm  by  clouding  the  plain  way  of  access  to  Christ,  by  creating 
bitter  distinctions  among  Christian  people,  and  by  justifying  offen- 
sive legislation  by  one  part  of  the  Christian  body  against  others, 
even  unto  bloody  inquisitions  and  religious  wars. 

In  a recent  article.  Professor  Briggs  has  dealt  with  this  matter 
of  clerical  ordination  and  expressed  the  opionion  that  orders  do  not 
constitute  the  serious  barrier  to  Church  union  they  are  usually 
supposed  to  be.*  He  speaks  of  the  ease  with  which  persons  pass 
over  from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Roman  commimion,  and 
from  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Anglican  Churches.  Reordination  is  a comparatively  little  matter, 
he  thinks,  and  there  are  not  many  who  are  deterred  from  making 
such  changes  by  the  requirement  of  reordination.  Dr.  Briggs  lays 
stress  upon  the  intention  to  ordain  as  determining  a full,  valid 
ordination.  The  ordination  of  the  Anglican  commimion  was 
rejected  by  Leo  XIII  on  the  ground  that  it  was  defective  in  the 
element  of  intention.  But,  Dr.  Briggs  argues,  that  while  the  in- 
tention in  Anglican  ordination  may  be  defective,  nevertheless 
there  is  a certain  amoimt  of  intention,  and  that  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.  As  for  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  other  Protestant 
Churches,  there  is  also  intention  in  their  ordination,  though  not  so 
much  as  in  the  Anglican  ordination.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  intention  is  less,  howbeit  what  there  is  of  it  is  good  enough. 
And  this  amoimt  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  bishops  when  they  reordain.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  communions  should  adopt  formulas  recognizing  these 
amounts  of  intention,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  understood  that 
the  ordination  which  they  give  adds  something  more,  so  that  when 
a man  comes  finally  to  be  ordained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
he  is  recipient  of  full  ordination. f By  this  method  the  cause  of 
Church  union  would  be  furthered.  I do  not  understand  that  in 
making  this  statement  Dr.  Briggs  means  that  he  himself  holds  to 
the  theory  of  various  degrees  of  difference  in  the  measure  of  in- 
tention. He  is  presenting  the  views  that  hold  in  the  Christian 

* The  Independent,  August,  1905,  pp.  197-200. 

t Perhaps  the  expression  “a  more  ample  ordination”  would  cover  fairly  well 
what  is  meant.  This  is  the  expression  which  Bishop  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania 
used  when  he  reordained  a Moravian  presbyter  in  Philadelphia,  September  30, 
1881.  The  British  Parliament  had  recognized  the  validity  of  Moravian  ordina- 
tion in  1749,  and  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
accept  the  Moravian  orders. 
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communions,  and  is  suggesting  a way  to  remove  the  barrier  thus 
presented  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 

Dr.  Briggs  is  engaged  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  promote  the 
unity,  or  corporate  union,  of  the  Church  universal.  Sharing  with 
him  the  desire  for  Church  fellowship  and  Christian  recognition,  we 
are  forced  to  express  the  hope  that  Church  union  may  not  be  sought 
in  any  way  which  seems  to  involve  the  obscuration  of  a true  prin- 
ciple and  real  distinctions.  For  the  question  of  the  ministry  is  an 
essential  one  with  us  in  the  non-Episcopal  bodies.  The  Protestant 
Chmches  not  only  recognize  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  their 
sister  body  of  the  Reformation,  the  Anglican  commimion,  but  also 
the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
But  for  their  own  ministry  they  want  no  further  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  men.  More  ample  ordination  it  certainly  needs,  and  that 
is  the  added  empowerment  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  God  grant  us 
that.  But  that  is  all.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Paul  in  the  Galatians ; ‘ ‘ We  have  received  our  apostleship  not 
of  man  nor  by  man,  but  of  God.”  Luther’s  view,  that  the  ordained 
ministry  is  a matter  of  expediency  and  nothing  more,  is  quite  ten- 
able when  we  recall  that  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  enunciated 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  that  case  ordination  is  simply  a recog- 
nition. It  confers  no  grace. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  expect  the  removal  of  these  three  greater 
differences  which  now  interfere  with  hearty  and  full  cooperation 
between  those  who  hold  to  the  so-called  mediaeval  views  of  the 
sacraments  and  ourselves?  So  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  we  must  look  for  such  removal  in  ways  such  as  these; 

1.  All  parties  must  agree  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  safe  and 
all-.sufficient  guide  to  the  teachings  and  mind  of  Christ  concerning 
His  Church.  Here  no  compromise  can  be  made.  The  teachings 
of  ‘ ‘ the  Church”  so-called, or  of  the  ‘ ‘ primitive  Church” * so-called, 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils,  however  august,  must  yield  before  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  I presume  that  it  is 
quite  po.ssible  for  our  Protestant  Churches  to  make  some  progress 
in  this  regard  by  abandoning  dogmatic  assertions  on  some  ques- 
tions. And  we  can  only  hope  that  the  signs  of  a stronger  emphasis 
being  put  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Catholic  Church  may  come  to  yet  more  full  expression. 

2.  Christ  must  be  exalted.  Devotion  to  His  person  must  be 

* Tlie  expression  “primitive  Church,’’  as  used  by  Higli  Churchmen  and  also  by 
Dr.  Briggs  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  includes  customs  which  the  New 
Testament  has  no  record  of.  Customs  which  were  introduced  from  100-451  are 
included. 
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recognized  as  the  chief  unitive  principle  between  Christian  people, 
and  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  saving  hope  wherever  it  exists. 

3.  The  removal  of  these  barriers  may  be  expected  as  the  result 
of  honest  Christian  living  and  of  Christian  love.  Controversy  is 
not  apt  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  practical  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity are,  I suppose,  of  more  value  than  metaphysical  articles  of 
doctrine.  When  we  come  to  estimate  at  their  full  value  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  to  honor  their  practice  in  the  state,  in 
society  and  in  the  home,  then  Christians  will  come  close  together 
on  the  platform  of  a simple  but  devout  submission  to  Christ.  And 
as  we  come  closer  together  in  the  activities  of  the  Christian  life  and 
in  Christian  charity,  we  shall  probably  lose  sight  of  the  barriers 
which  sacramental  systems  have  raised  up.  The  old  terms  may 
be  retained,  but  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  the 
distinctions  will  melt  away  as  between  Christian  man  and  Christian 
man,  and  into  the  old  rituals  will  be  poured  a devotion  common  to 
them  all.  The  importance  of  sound  teaching  is  great.  The  im- 
portance of  Christian  love  is  also  great.  And  love  is  the  best 
panacea  to  break  down  differences  and  heal  separations.  It  unifies 
where  explanations  divide.  Other  ways  have  been  tried.  It 
remains  to  try  this  new  way,  which  follows  the  “new’  command- 
ment.” John,  who  insisted  upon  the  confession  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God,  also  said  that  ‘ ‘ he  who  loveth  dw’elleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.”  Not  by  self-confident  and  sw’elling  comparisons  of 
Church  tenets,  but  by  the  cultivation  of  love  can  we  expect  to  come 
most  near  Christ  and  most  near  those  w'ho  love  Him.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be,  w’ill  w^e  not  do  well  to  endeavor  to  recognize  that  under 
the  ritual  of  the  tw’O,  or  the  seven  sacraments  w’hich  others  use,  are 
commemorated  the  same  great  realities  to  w'hich  we  also  firmly 
hold?  The  realities  are  of  the  substance  of  our  religion,  and  it  is 
the  substance  w’hich  most  concerns  us,  for  the  substance  abides. 

David  S.  Schaff. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny. 
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“16.  "VMieref ore  we  henceforth  know  no  one  after  the  flesh;  even 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  [him  so] 
no  more.  17.  ^Tierefore  if  one  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation; 
the  old  things  passed  away;  behold,  there  came  about  new.” 

In  presenting  an  interpretation  of  these  verses  that  differs  from  the 
usual  one,  it  is  expedient  to  note  a few  assumptions  that  affect  their 
interpretation.  Two  things  have  commonly  been  taken  as  a back- 
ground of  aU  that  Paul  writes  in  this  Epistle:  (1)  A strained  relation 
between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  Church,  arising  from  his  not  making 
the  visit  he  intimated  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3-9);  (2)  A large  party  in  that 
chmch  antagonistic  to  Paul.  The  first  leads  expositors  to  interpret 
much  of  the  Epistle,  and  especially  almost  all  of  the  first  six  chapters, 
as  meant  to  conciliate,  and  to  remove  the  strain.  The  second  leads 
to  understanding  that  Paul  vindicates  himself  against  his  disparagers ; 
and  consequently,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  onwards,  one  and 
another  expression  is  interpreted  as  a reflection  on  such  persons. 
Such  meanings,  however,  are  far  from  obvious.  And,  moreover,  when 
it  is  noted  near  the  end  of  the  Epistle  how  Paul  handles  his  oppo- 
nents “without  gloves,”  one  may  rather  assume  that  he  would  not 
and  does  not  reflect  on  them  indirectly  and  by  innuendo. 

Involved  in  these  two  assumptions  is  a third,  viz.,  that  although 
Paul  uses  the  first  person  singular  when  speaking  particularly  of  him- 
self, nevertheless,  when  using  the  first  person  plural  he  also  speaks  for 
the  most  part  for  himself;  and  that  only  in  the  fewer  instances,  and 
where  the  context  compels  this  sense,  does  he  speak  for  himself  and 
his  fellow-ministers. 

Interpretationin  this  fashion  dates  back  to  Chrysostom,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  “set  the  pace”  in  this  respect  for  all  subsequent  exposi- 
tors. This  influence  of  Chrysostom,  however,  is  not  due  to  his  possess- 
ing sources  of  information  on  these  points  apart  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  i.e.,  that  we  do  not  possess  ourselves;  for  he  nowhere 
refers  to  such  sources. 

A very  protracted  study  of  the  Corinthian  Epistles  has  convinced 
me  that  the  assumptions  just  stated  are  misleading,  and  that  for  correct 
interpretation  of  2 Corinthians  we  must  understand:  (1)  ThatjPaul 
speaks  to  a situation  of  mutual  confidence  between  himself  and  his 
readers;  as  he  says:  “We  are  your  glory,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours” 
(i.  14) ; (2)  That  Paul’s  primary  aim  is  to  train  the  Corinthian  Church 
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in  ability  to  vindicate  the  ministry  by  which  they  were  saved,  and  to 
glorify  it,  viz.,  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant.  Thus  he  asks: 
^‘Are  we  beginning  again  to  commend  ourselves?”  (iii.  1);  which 
invites  the  reply:  No,  you  are  showing  us  how  to  commend  your 
ministry.  And  the  chapter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Corinthian  Church 
is  itself  an  ‘ ‘ epistle,  known  and  read  of  all,  ’ ’ commending  that  minis- 
try. And  again,  just  before  our  present  text,  Paul  says:  ‘‘We  are 
not  again  commending  ourselves  unto  you,  but  speak  as  giving  you 
occasion  of  glorying  on  our  behalf,  that  ye  may  have  wherewith  to 
answer  them  that  glory  in  appearance  and  not  in  heart”  (v.  12);  and 
(3)  when  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  uses  the  first  person  plural  he  means 
himself  and  fellow-ministers  of  the  same  gospel.  The  few  exceptions 
are  like:  ‘‘We  all,  with  unveiled  face,”  etc.  (iii.  18),  where  the  con- 
text shows  that  he  includes  all  believers.  In  what  Paul  says  of  himself 
and  fellow-ministers,  he  is  primarily  ‘‘coaching”  his  readers  to  qualify 
them  for  giving  account  of  that  ministry  that  was  their  salvation. 
Note  that  it  is  the  ministry,  not  the  ministers  as  persons,  that  is  the 
subject  of  glorying.  In  1 Cor.  i.  10-17,  iii.  1-9,  Paul  represses  the 
latter  effectually. 

The  discourse  on  the  ministry  begins  ii.  14.  In  ii.  17  he  says: 
‘‘For  we  are  not  as  the  many  who  retail  the  word  of  God;  but  as  of 
sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ.”  It 
is  purely  due  to  the  misleading  assumptions  referred  to  above  that 
kapeleuontes  is  here  rendered  ‘‘corrupting.”  A kdpelos  was  a small 
dealer,  in  contrast  with  emporos,  a merchant  and  importer,  who  got 
his  goods  from  the  producers.  Like  huckster,  hawker,  it  has  a second- 
ary sense  of  dealer  in  debased  goods.  But  as  in  English,  so  in  Greek, 
something  in  the  context  must  denote  that  sense.  In  the  present 
context  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Every  expositor  understands 
this  ii.  17  to  claim  that  the  ministry  of  which  it  speaks  is  derived 
directly  from  God.  A seller  says  much  more  for  his  wares  by  affirming : 
I am  not  a retailer,  I import  the  goods  directly  from  the  producers; 
than  if  he  said:  I am  not  a huckster  of  cheap  imitations,  I import 
direct.  So  it  weakens  what  Paul  says  (ii.  17)  when  one  translates 
“corrupting.”  “The  many  who  retail  the  word  of  God”  is  a good 
descriptive  designation  for  such  as  honestly  imparted  God’s  word  in 
that  small  way  that  Scripture  learners,  not  themselves  inspired,  were 
doing.  There  were  “the  many”  that  were  doing  that.  Paul  claims 
that  he  and  his  fellow-ministers  imparted  a word  of  God  received 
directly  from  God  Himself.  Paul  does  not  in  either  Corinthian 
Epistle  intimate  that  there  were  many  in  that  church  that  made  a 
party  against  him.  In  1 Cor.  xv.  12  he  says : ‘ ‘ How  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resiu’rection  from  the  dead  ? ” 1 Cor.  iv.  18 : “ Some 
are  puffed  up” ; 2 Cor.  x.  2 : “I  think  to  be  bold  against  some. ’ ’ 

Paul’s  first  point  is,  that  this  ministry  is  immediately  from  God 
(ii.  14-17).  His  next  distinctive  point  is,  that  the  Mosaic  ministry 
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was  done  away  by  the  more  glorious  Christian  ministry  (iii.  1-18). 
His  third  distinctive  point  is,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  for  all  men 
and  not  for  Israel  only  ( v.  11-19) ; and  this  includes  our  verses.  With 
each  of  these  points  something  is  said  about  the  ministers,  affirming 
their  insufficiency  in  themselves,  but  also  their  fidelity  and  effective- 
ness; whereby  it  appears  that  the  power  was  of  God,  as  the  ministry 
itself  was. 

Turning  to  this  third  point,  Paul  says:  “We  persuade  men”  (v.  11). 
“Men”  has  here  an  emphasis  which  means  that  the  persuading  is 
not  limited  to  a public  comprising  only  some  kind  of  men.  This  minis- 
try is  to  all  men.  Note  the  thrice  repeated  “all”  in  verses  14,  15: 
“One  died  for  all — all  died — and  he  died  for  all.”  The  amplitude 
intended  by  “persuade  men”  may  be  interpreted  by  the  thrice  re- 
peated “man”  (anthropos)  of  Col.  i.  28:  “Whom  we  preach,  admon- 
ishing every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  ....  that  we  may  pre- 
sent every  man  perfect  in  Christ.  ’ ’ 

In  justification  of  this  universal  preaching  Paul  says:  “For  the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us”  (v.  14);  he  means  the  love  Christ  showed 
by  his  death.  This  justification  is  ampUfied  in  a series  of  reasoned 
judgments:  “Because  we  thus  judge,”  says  Paul.  The  first  judg- 
ment is:  “That  one  died  for  all.”  The  second  is:  “Therefore  all 
died”;  which  is  completed  as  to  its  meaning  by  the  third:  “And  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died  and  rose  again.”  This  third 
judgment,  a double  one,  expresses  an  effect  of  Christ’s  death  by  which 
one  kind  of  living  came  to  an  end  and  another  came  in  its  place.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  living  is  noted  in  the  second  of 
these  clauses;  the  old  way  was  marked  by  men  living  to  themselves; 
the  new  way  is  marked  by  living  to  Christ.  In  such  antithesis,  “living 
to  themselves”  cannot  mean  individual,  selfish,  egotistic  living. 
“Living  to  Christ”  finds  the  source  and  object  of  life  in  Christ.  “Liv- 
ing to  themselves”  describes,  not  persons  taken  individually,  but  a 
soUdarity  of  men  that  find  in  their  social  solidarity  the  resources  and 
object  of  living.  For  such  the  gospel  of  life  is:  be  part  of  us  and  you 
will  live.  By  Christ  dying  for  all,  the  gospel  of  life  becomes : be  part 
of  Christ  and  you  will  live.  “Living  to  themselves”  is  thus  descrip- 
tive of  God’s  chosen  people  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  i.e.,  under 
the  old  covenant.  As  such  it  is  an  expression  of  fact,  and  not  of  cen- 
sure, and  refers  to  a former  providential  dispensation.  That  Paul 
refers  to  this  becomes  plainer  as  he  goes  on  in  our  verses  16,  17. 

His  fourth  reasoned  judgment  is:  “Wherefore  we  henceforth  know 
no  one  after  the  flesh.”  This  is  inference  of  conduct  necessitated  by 
the  foregoing  judgments;  and  the  “we”  shows  that  he  is  accounting 
for  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-ministers  in  “persuading 
men.”  The  word  “flesh”  here  is  illustrated  by  texts  like  Rom. 
i.  2,  3,  ix.  3,  5;  1 Cor.  x.  18;  2 Cor.  xi.  IS,  22;  Eph.  ii.  11;  Phil.  iii.  3, 
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where  it  denotes  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Eph.  ii.  11, 
12,  is  very  good;  “Remember  that  aforetime  ye,  the  Gentiles  in  the 
flesh,  who  are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  Circum- 
cision, in  the  flesh,  ....  were  at  that  time  separate  from  Christ, 
alienated  from  ....  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the 
promise.”  In  this  passage  the  coi’poral  mark,  which  in  Gentiles  was 
the  presence,  and  in  Jews  was  the  absence  of  the  same  part,  is  im- 
partially referred  to  by  “in  the  flesh.”  The  mark  of  Gentiles  stood 
for  non-participation  in  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  thus  for  separa- 
tion from  the  promised  Messiah.  The  mark  in  Jews  stood  for  rightful 
possession  of  these  pri\uleges.  Knowing  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  these 
respects  was  knowing  them  after  the  flesh.  This  way  of  knowing  men, 
Paul  says,  we  ministers  of  the  new  covenant  have  renounced ; and  we 
persuade  men  without  distinction.  “Henceforth”  intimates  a date. 
It  is  not  a date  in  the  personal  experience  of  Paul  or  of  his  fellow- 
ministers.  It  is  the  date  of  Christ’s  dying  for  all,  wKich  involved  the 
consequences  that  Paul  is  stating. 

“Even  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  know 
we  [him  so]  no  more.  ’ ’ This  states  a particular  that  w'as  involved  in 
the  general  conduct  of  knowing  men  after  the  flesh.  If  Gentiles  known 
after  the  flesh  were  separate  from  the  promised  Christ,  and  Jews 
known  after  the  flesh  had  covenant  right  to  Christ;  then  Christ  himself, 
as  known  in  the  covenants  of  promise,  was  known  after  the  flesh,  viz., 
as  promised  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  here  concedes 
that  he  and  his  fellow-ministers  once  knew  Christ  in  this  way,  after  the 
flesh,  but  affirms  that  knowing  him  that  way  ceased.  The  dates  im- 
plied by  “have  known”  and  by  “now'”  are  the  same  as  in  the  fore- 
going statement.  This  particularizing  of  once  knowing  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  and  of  now  not  so  knowing  him,  has  special  point,  because 
Paul  is  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-ministers.  Preaching  Christ  was  its  function.  The  ministers 
preached  him  as  Christ  who  died  for  all,  and  not  as  they  once  knew 
Him  as  promised  only  to  Israel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nothing  in  our  text  intimates  that  knowing 
men  and  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh  was  wTong  knowing  in  the 
period  of  the  past  to  which  Paul  refers.  No  other  way  of  knowing 
was  possible  then.  It  was  knowing  the  actual  situation,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  till  Christ  died.  It  was  the  divinely  appointed 
situation  for  that  time.  After  Christ  died,  knowing  after  the  flesh 
was  wrong  knowing;  and  this  is  w'hat  Paul  is  setting  forth  by  these 
reasoned  judgments  about  Christ’s  death. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  Paul  did  not  himself  come  to  this 
renunciation  of  knowing  men  and  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh  by 
such  reasoning  as  he  uses  here.  That  was  learned  by  him  just  after  his 
conversion,  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  Ananias,  told  him  that  he  w'as 
“to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  Kings  and  the  children  of 
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Israel”  (Acts  ix.  15).  The  present  reasoned  judgments  are,  as  Paul 
himself  declares,  for  the  use  of  his  readers,  prompting  them  how  to 
vindicate  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant. 

It  should  be  also  noted,  that  by  knowing  after  the  flesh  is  meant 
purely  objective  knowing,  i.e.,  it  was  observing  and  knowing  a religious 
situation  as  it  was,  which  situation  was  quite  distinct  from  the  person 
knowing  it.  It  was  not  in  the  least  subjective  knowing.  What  was 
known  was  known  as  it  was  in  itself,  and  not  as  prejudice,  or  the  like, 
gave  a mistaken  aspect  to  the  object.  Noting  this  is  very  important 
in  many  respects.  Its  immediate  importance  in  understanding  the 
text  is  this,  that  also  ceasing  to  know  after  the  flesh  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  same  objective  reality.  It  is  because  of  a real  situation 
that  has  succeeded  the  other  real  situation.  There  is  nothing  here 
like  the  Copernican  astronomy  succeeding  the  Ptolemaic ; where  one 
might  say:  We  astronomers  once  knew  the  sun  as  revolving  around 
the  earth,  but  now  we  know  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
Paul  has  usually  been  supposed  to  speak  like  that  in  this  place.  Under- 
standing him  so  weakens  all  that  he  is  saying.  If  his  former  knowing 
was  subjective  and  wrong,  his  present  ceasing  to  know  in  that  way  and 
knowing  in  another  way  is  also  subjective,  and  may  be  wrong  too. 
Or  what  will  show  that  it  is  not?  The  Copernican  astromony  has 
science,  with  Newton  and  others  that  increase  the  scientific  demon- 
stration of  it.  We  have  nothing  since  Paul  and  his  fellow-evangelists 
that  increases  the  demonstration  of  what  he  affirms  is  the  present 
right  way  of  knowing  men  and  knowing  Christ. 

The  srun  of  w'hat  our  verse  16  expresses  is  said.  Gal.  vi.  15:  “For 
neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  uncircumcision.”  And  what 
our  verse  17  goes  on  to  express  is  there  concisely  said  by  the  adversi- 
tive  affirmative  supplement : ‘ ‘ but  a new  creation.  ’ ’ 

Paul’s  fifth  reasoned  judgment  from  “One  died  for  all”  is:  “Where- 
fore if  one  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation;  old  things  passed  away; 
behold  new  things  have  come  about.  ’ ’ This  is  closely  literal  transla- 
tion. What  is  so  stated  completes  the  negative  representation  of 
verse  16  by  the  affirmative  positive,  viz.,  by  what  is  now  to  be  known. 
This  is  a situation  labeled  ‘ ‘ in  Christ. ’ ’ The  believer  is  in  it;  but  it  is 
wholly  objective  to  him.  It  is  a reality.  He  observes  and  knows  it 
for  w^hat  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  that  in  itself,  and  not  something  only  as 
his  subjective  state  apprehends  it.  Only  he  that  believes  and  is 
spiritual  observes  and  knows  this  situation;  but  that  does  not  make 
the  knowing  subjective. 

The  three  following  predicates  do  not  describe  the  observer.  The 
second  does  not  say  that  “the  old  things”  in  him  have  passed  away; 
but  that  “the  old  things”  that  made  a former  situation  have  passed 
away.  The  first  predicate  does  not  say  that  he  is  a new  creation, 
which  would  say  that  he  is  a new  creature;  it  says  a situation  that  is 
new  has  been  created.  “Creation’!  directly  presents  the  thought  of 
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the  Creator,  of  God,  as  making  the  new  situation,  and  dispensing  with 
the  old.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  change  referred  to  could  be  made 
only  by  God  Himself,  and  that  what  has  been  so  made  requires  in  men 
a way  of  living  that  corresponds  to  it;  it  must  be  living  on  entirely  new 
terms  with  all  men.  “Old  things  passed  away;  behold  new  have  come 
about.”  “New”  {kaine,  kaind)  denotes  a new  order  of  creation 
and  things;  not  a new  (neds)  fashion  of  the  same  things. 

Paul  has  specified  an  old  thing  that  concerns  his  present  subject, 
winch  subject  is  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant.  It  was  that  ‘ ‘ know- 
ing after  the  flesh”;  and  he  has  affirmed  its  passing:  “We  know  so 
no  more.”  He  goes  on  to  specify  the  new  as  it  concerns  the  same 
ministry'.  He  does  not  leave  God’s  agency  to  be  inferred  solely  from 
the  word  “creation”;  he  affirms  it  (verse  18):  “And  all  things  are  of 
God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Jesus  Christ  and  gave  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.”  The  “us”  in  both  these  clauses  means 
“us  ministers.”  Hold  fast  to  that  construction,  and  there  is  a grand 
and,  for  ministers,  a tremendous  way  of  stating  things.  The  ministers 
Paul  describes  were  first  themselves  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ, 
and  then  God  gave  them  the  ministry  of  bringing  aU  men  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  This  remains  to  this  day  the  true  and  necessary  quali- 
fication for  the  gospel  ministry. 

Paul  goes  on,  verse  20;  “On  behalf  of  Christ  therefore  we  discharge 
an  embassy,  as  of  God  exhorting  through  us.  We  beseech,  on  behaK 
of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God.”  The  words,  “We  beseech  ....  to 
God,”  are  not  exhortation  addressed  to  the  readers.  These  had  been 
so  exliorted  already,  with  such  effect  that  they  became  the  living 
epistle  that  iii.  2,  3,  says  they  were.  These  words  express  the  mes- 
sage that  the  ambassadors  of  God  delivered  as  they  went  about 
* ‘ persuading  men.  ’ ’ 

Note. — My  interest  in  the  foregoing  subject  led  me  to  read  Die 
Entstehung  der  Paulinischen  Christologie,  von  Dr.  ^Martin  Bruckner, 
Strassburg,  Heitz  u.  Mundel,  1903^vhich  was  reviewed  in  the  Prinxe- 
TON  Theological  Review  of  January,  1905.  The  author,  interpret- 
ing “we  have  known  after  the  flesh,”  says:  “Paul,  too,  as  Jew  had 
known  only  ‘ after  the  flesh,’  ’ ’ that  is,  ‘ ‘ he  had  regarded  everything 
with  national  limited  prejudices,  also  the  Christ.  That  is  what  he 
would  here  express:  If  we  have  known  the  ^lessiah  also  in  fleshly 
fashion  (i.e.,  with  Jewish  national  prejudice),  still  we  now  know  him 
so  no  more.”  The  sole  point  of  agreement  between  this  interpreta- 
tion and  that  of  my  article  is,  that  ‘ ‘ knowing  after  the  flesh”  expresses 
knowing  a religious  situation  according  to  the  distinction  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Bruckner  does  not  intimate  whether  he  has  or  has  not  met 
that  interpretation  elsewhere.  I have  met  it  in  no  other  vHter  beside 
himself. 

Philadelphia.  _ Samuel  T.  Lovtue. 
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Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Experience.  Lectures  deliv'ered 
in  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan  on  the  Barrows  Foundation.  By  Charles 
CuTHBERT  H.\ll,  President  of  the  L'nion  Theological  Seminary.  With  an 
Introductory  Note  by  the  yice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 
The  Barrows  Lectures,  1902-1903.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.  1905.  Svo;  pp. 
xli,  255. 

These  lectures  constitute  the  third  course  delivered  in  India  upon  the  founda- 
tion endowed  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  HaskeU,  administered  by  the  L'niversity  of 
Chicago,  and  denominated  “The  Barrows  Lectures’’  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  under  whose  influence  the  lectureship  was  founded. 
The  idea  of  this  lectureship  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  Dr. 
Barrows  himself  delivered  the  initial  course,  which  was  published  under  the  title 
Christianity,  the  World  Religion;  and  the  second  course  was  given  by  Principal 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  of  the  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  but  these  lectures  have 
not  been  published. 

The  conditions  upon  which  these  lectures  are  delivered  are  unique  and  some- 
what delicate.  If  the  lecturer  is  himself  a Christian,  as  so  far  in  each  case  he  has 
lieen — although  the  terms  of  the  foundation  explicitly  allow  the  appointment  of 
“Scholarly  representatives  of  non-Christian  faiths’’ — he  cannot  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  consciousness  that,  in  a very  i^kportant  way,  he  is  for  the  nonce  the 
spokesman  for  the  Christian  world  and  that  he  must  be  held  rigidly  to  account  for 
the  faithful  and  worthy  presentation  of  the  Christian  ^^ew  which  he  sets  forth. 
Then,  again,  he  is  speaking  to  an  alien,  if  not  a hostile,  audience.  His  object  is 
to  enlighten  ignorance,  to  remove  misapprehension  and  to  commend  his  own 
faith  to  the  intelligence,  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  those  who  reject  it; 
although  he  may  not  be  there  to  preach,  he  is  not  there  simply  to  amuse  or  to 
entertain,  nor  yet  simply  to  ‘ ‘ make  literature.  ’ ’ And,  moreover,  he  has  his 
instructions  from  the  terms  of  the  lectureship.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  “ in 
a friendly,  temperate,  conciliatory  way  and  in  the  fraternal  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  great  questions  of  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
its  harmonies  with  the  truths  of  other  religions,  its  rightful  claims  and  the  best 
methods  of  setting  them  forth,  should  be  presented  to  the  scholarly  and  thought- 
ful people  of  India’’  (p.  x). 

The  apologetics  of  this  platform  must  be  irenic.  The  dialectics  of  its  debate 
must  be  bloodless  and  ‘ ‘ temperate.  ’ ’ This  condition  is  best  secured  and  assured 
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by  the  fact  that  the  lectures  are  to  be,  as  Madame  de  Stiiel  said  of  Coleridge’s 
conversations,  monologues  and  not  dialogues. 

E\ddently,  Dr.  Hall  has  had  careful  regard  for  these  threefold  conditions. 
That  he  has  pleased  the  people  of  the  East  is  common  fame,  confirmed  by  their 
request  that  he  be  reappointed  for  the  next  course  of  lectures  on  this  same 
foundation.  That  he  has  met  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  terms  of 
the  foundation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Cliicago  have  granted  this  request.  That  he  has  pleased  his  great  Christian  con- 
stituency there  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  just  as  there  are  different  points 
of  view  and  different  standards  of  judgment  from  which  the  answer  will  be  given. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  personal  equation,  in  this  instance,  lent  itself 
readily  to  the  spirit  of  the  lectureship.  Even  if  the  inference  were  unsupported 
from  without,  the  reader  of  these  pages  would  not  be  long  in  inferi'ing  that  the 
lecturer  is  a man  of  most  genial  temper,  affable  to  alien  ideas,  amiable  in  all  his 
mental  moods,  and  hospitable  to  every  new  claim  or  creed.  And  yet,  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  letting  his  hearer  discover  this  for  himself ; again  and  again 
he  declares  as  much.  As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Hall  is  a Presbyterian  minister,  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York;  but,  judging  from  these  lectures,  it 
was  not  told  in  Madras,  neither  was  it  published  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  We 
sometimes  think  in  perusing  these  lectures  that  Dr.  Hall  doth  protest  too  much. 
He  may  know  the  Eastern  mind,  but  that  mind  has  two  or  three  characteristics 
which  stand  out  so  obviously  that  we  wonder  that  the  lecturer  did  not  reckon 
upon  them  a trifle  more  than  he  seems  to  have  done.  The  Oriental  enjoys  keen 
dialectics  whose  sharp  edge  shall  not  be  too  much  dulled  by  fulsome  protestations 
of  underlying  agreement:  he  is  fonder  of  philosophizing  than  he  is  of  philosophy, 
and  our  philosophizing  Pundit  or  Babu  is  not  always  most  amenable  to  religious 
approach  along  the  line  of  his  haughty  arid  well-guarded  philosophical  defenses : 
he  is  not  so  devoutly  intent  upon  unbiased  search  for  truth  as  not  to  relish  a 
frequent  resort  to  subtle  sophistries,  and  he  is  not  so  childlike  and  bland  as  not 
to  penetrate  transparent  adulations  and  amenities  or  quickly  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  if  many  of  his  own  cherished  doctrines  are  so  profound,  so  worthy 
of  reverence  and  so  indispensable  to  a complete  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
surely  the  rest  of  them  cannot  be  so  far  wrong;  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  that 
his  status,  Christians  themselves  being  judges,  is  not  so  desperate  as  to  caU  for  a 
speedy  surrender  of  his  sacred  traditions  for  that  religion  of  the  West  whose 
shortcomings  are  so  fully  conceded  and,  in  the  interest  of  frankness,  so  freely, 
though  parenthetically,  paraded. 

The  lecturer’s  aim  seems  primarily  t#be  to  find  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  views  of  religion  and,  incidentally,  the  points  of 
difference.  The  first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  effecting  a mutual 
acquaintance  between  him  and  his  auditors.  It  is  true  that  the  Oriental  is  often 
dreamily  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  yet  we  wonder  whether  the  audi- 
ence did  not  sometimes  heartily  wish  that  the  speaker  would  just  skip  his  irk- 
some courtesies  and  say  on  what  he  was  there  to  say.  M’hether  or  not  the  view 
presented  is  agreeable  to  the  hearer,  a certain  t\q>e  of  mind  will  be  prejudiced 
by  a display  of  excessive  effort  to  lubricate  the  thought  with  protesting  clauses 
of  fraternal  love  and  innocence  of  cruel  or  unkind  intent.  Would  they  not  be- 
come weary  of  being  repeatedly  assured,  that  the  lecturer  is  only  “a  fellow- 
seeker  after  truth”;  that  he  comes  ‘‘not  as  a Churchman  but  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  that  is  itself  a seeker  after  truth”;  that  he  has  ‘‘no  desire 
to  set  the  excellencies  of  Christianity  in  competition  with  the  excellencies  of  other 
faiths;”  and  that  he  ‘‘has  little  zeal  for  making  proselytes”?  On  pages  238, 
239,  we  find  an  eloquent  and  glowing  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  in  which  the 
author  indulges  himself  in  what  seems  to  us  an  altogether  extravagant  expression 
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of  his  appreciation  of  the  treasures  of  the  East.  Truly  Dr.  Hall  has  drunk  deeply 
from  those  old  fountains  and  is  much  inebriated  with  the  wine  of  the  Oriental 
spirit. 

To  the  real  substance  of  his  thought  Dr.  Hall  makes  his  approach  in  his  second 
lecture.  He  grapples  boldly  with  the  problem  of  Pantheism,  on  its  own  soil,  and, 
throughout,  the  discussion  is  in  the  main  true  to  the  Christian  philosophy.  The 
author’s  onm  ground,  though  not  formally  announced,  is  evidently  that  of  the 
idealistic  realist  (p.  80),  though  in  some  of  his  positions  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  call  Caird  and  Royce  to  his  support.  He  argues  for  the  distinct  personality 
of  God  and  of  man,  and  for  a doctrine  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world  which 
is  midway  between  materialism  and  a doctrine  of  illusion.  We  believe  that  his 
argument  is  of  the  strongest  kind,  though  we  cannot  give  assent  to  the  conception 
of  personality  which  the  author  develops  and  predicates  of  God  in  this,  namely, 
that  personality  has  its  origin  and  condition  in  self-realization  by  means  of 
relationships  with  other  beings.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  question 
of  social  conditions  as  conditiones  sine  quibus  non  of  personality,  but  rather, 
granting  that  A-iew,  with  the  question  of  its  applicabilitj'  to  God’s  personality 
as  contingent  upon  his  relation  to  human  beings.  The  eternal  society  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  is  a necessary  postulate  in  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism  and  of  the  Scriptural  dictum 
"God  is  love’’;  but  we  had  already  noted  in  the  margins  (pp.  54,  100)  that  Dr. 
Hall  was  employing  the  very  same  line  of  arguments  which  would  necessitate 
the  conclusion  of  the  eternity  of  man.  That  we  had  not  mistaken  his  meaning 
was  made  clear  when  we  came  up  to  a later  page  where  we  read,  ‘‘Man  is  neces- 
sary to  God  even  as  God  is  necessary  to  man”  (p.  125).  This  is  following 
Royce  too  closely.  It  is  only  a certain  philosophical  view'.  Prof.  G.  H. 
Howison  beheA'es  in  the  Eternal  Commonw'ealth  of  God,  and  that  creation  is 
simply  the  name  of  an  eternal  relation  between  God  and  his  unoriginated  human 
socii.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  either  Christian  philosophy  or  necessary  to 
a defense  of  Christian  philosoph}';  and  though  it  may  have  been  presented  in 
India  as  Christian  truth,  it  is  not,  at  least  prima  facie,  consistent  with  the  first 
pages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  nor  do  we  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the  right 
conception  of  the  true  and  liAung  God. 

The  four  elements  in  the  Christian  conception  of  God  which  Pantheism  dis- 
allows are  his  timelessness,  his  presence,  his  character,  and  his  manifestation; 
and  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  lectures  is  giA'en  to  a development  of  the  last 
three  of  these.  The  whole  tone  of  these  lectures  is  reverent  and  their  spirit 
deeply  evangelical.  The  author  clearly  aanounces  his  personal  belief  in  miracles 
(p.  101);  he  declares  Christianity  essentially  soteriological,  and  affirms  ‘‘its 
central  message  to  humanity  to  be  deliverance  from  sin  through  a Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord”  (p.  123);  he  discusses  sin  as  the  negative  side  and 
holiness  as  the  positive  side  of  the  great  ethical  meaning  of  true  religion,  realized 
only  in  Christianity,  and  he  strongly  argues  that  Christianity  is  the  only  faith 
which  furnishes  the  dA-namic  that  actually  emancipates  the  soul  from  the  bond- 
age of  its  sin. 

We  can  understand  why  these  lectures  were  so  w'eU  receiA'ed  in  the  East.  The 
Avarmth  of  a charming  personahty  suffused  them  in  eA'erj'  part  and  gaA'e  them 
concrete  meaning  and  A'igorous  exemplification.  But  this,  to  be  sure,  cannot 
be  sustained  in  the  same  degree  on  the  printed  page.  There  are  omissions  which 
we  regret.  Limitations  of  time  may  explain  and  excuse  some  of  them;  but  it 
would  not  haA'e  taken  long  to  refer  in  the  proper  place  to  the  unique  elements 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  ReA'elation,  and  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  that 
truth  w'ithout  which  Christianity  is  never  worthily  presented,  namely,  the 
Atonement,  which,  by  the  by,  is  almost  wholly  OA’erlooked  in  these  lectures.  If 
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in  this  course  the  lecturer  understood  himself  to  be  only  laying  the  foundation 
on  which  he  is  to  build  in  his  next  course,  then  we  may  well  withhold  judgment 
until  his  work  is  completed.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  Oriental 
consciousness  is  so  unlike  our  ovm  as  to  require  any  very  different  presentation 
of  the  elements  of  Christianity.  Psychology  is  a great  name  with  which  to  con- 
jure nowadays;  but  the  old  proverb  which  the  lecturer  recalls,  “Human  nature 
is  the  same  at  bottom  everywhere,’’  is  very  true,  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  warping  forces  of  the  ages  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  than  upon  the  changeless  and  universal  elements  of 
the  truth  of  God.  It  is  a great  opportunity  which  opens  itself  up  to  Dr.  Hall  to 
speak  to  the  best  minds  of  the  East,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  feels  deeply  the 
gravity  of  his  task,  and  we  may  well  hope  that  in  the  next  course,  presupposing 
what  he  has  done  in  this,  he  will  go  on  to  a more  definite  and  explicit  unfolding 
of  the  interior  content  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

The  Freedom  of  Authority.  Essays  in  Apologetics.  By  J.  MacBride 
Sterrett,  D.D.,  The  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1905.  8vo;  pp. 
•vdi,  319. 

This  volume  of  essa3^s  on  contemporary  themes  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best, 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  suggestive,  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  for  some  time.  The  author  is  a high,  though  not  a haughty,  Hegelian  ; 
and  his  speech  betrajmth  him,  whatsoever  may  be  his  theme.  If  we  have  to 
choose,  however,  between  Empiricism,  alias  Positivism,  alias  Agnosticism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hegel,  on  the  other,  give  us  Hegel  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a thorough  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  Sabatier,  Harnack  and  Loisy.  Accordingly, 
the  first  paper  has  for  its  topic,  “The  Freedom  of  Authority,’’  and  this  title 
gives  name  to  the  book.  The  author  understands  by  “Authority’’  any  “ power 
or  influence  through  which  one  does  or  believes  what  he  would  not  do  of  his  own 
unaided  powers’’,  (p.  6).  Sabatier,  in  his  extreme  reaction  from  ecclesiastical 
institutionalism  toward  religious  individualism,  repudiates  the  normal  and 
necessary  element  of  authority  which  man,  as  man,  cannot  evade  if  he  would, 
and  which  he  should  not  if  he  could.  He  calls  himself  a Protestant,  but  he 
throws  off  the  conserving  principle  which  Protestantism  must  ever  retain  if  it 
is  to  live  at  all.  It  is  a mistake  to  declare  that  Protestantism  stakes  everything 
on  the  “right  of  private  judgment’ ’f  what  it  insists  upon  is  personal  conviction, 
with,  however,  two  fundamental  limitations;  (1)  it  must  be  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture, and  (2)  it  must  conform  to  the  consensus  of  the  priesthood  of  believers. 
Protestantism  has  alwaj's  devoutly  repeated  the  article  in  the  Apostles’  Creed: 
“I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.’’  The  author’s  philosophy  opposes  all 
atomistic  separatism,  for  the  individual  is  nothing  except  as  he  is  an  organic 
part  of  an -organic  whole.  As  .Aristotle  has  said,  “A  hand  cut  off  from  the  living 
bodj-  is  no  longer  a hand.’’  The  Protestant  faith  has  its  organic  relation  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  before  and  after.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  and  why 
the  author  takes  issue  with  all  indiiddualistic  views  and  his  discussion  is  vigor- 
ous and  stimulating  throughout;  he  relentlessly  traces  the  thought  of  Sabatier 
and  Harnack  back  to  ultimate  Agnosticism. 

The  great  work  of  Abb4  Loisj%  L’ Evangile  et  L’Eglise,  is  that  of  a Roman 
Catholic,  written  as  a polemic  against  the  Protestantism  of  Sabatier;  and  jmt, 
strangely  enough,  while  there  are  important  differences,  it  has  the  very  same 
postulates  as  those  of  his  distinguished  antagonists.  Loisy  is  a French  theo- 
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logian,  a spokesman  of  L’Americanisme,  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  of  Europe,  and  which  our  author  says  “bids  fair  to  become  dominant  in 
the  future,  unless  Rome  has  forgotten  her  cunning  of  flexibility  and  of  bowing  in 
due  time  to  the  ine^'itable’’  (p.  107).  Harnack  and  Sabatier  begin  with  the 
alleged  meagre  facts  of  primitive  Christianity  and  trace  them  down  along  a line 
of  continuous  degeneracy  to  this  present.  Loisy  begins  with  the  same  im- 
poverished historical  equipment  and  traces  the  Church  down  along  a line  of 
normal  and  legitimate  development.  .\11  alike  agree  that  Christianity  has  been 
transformed  since  New  Testament  days;  but  while  the  former  say  that  this 
transformation  has  been  a vitiation,  the  latter  says  that  it  has  been  a healthy  and 
proper  growth.  According  to  one  interpretation.  Church  history  records  a great 
apostasy;  according  to  the  other,  it  traces  a true  development.  Loisy  is  just  as 
agnostic  as  the  others.  However,  his  appeal  is  not,  with  Sabatier,  to  the  un- 
mediated faith  of  the  isolated  soul  (which,  by  the  by,  is  indi^^dualistic  mysticism), 
but  to  the  faith  of  the  collective  Church.  In  the  one  case,  the  faith  appealed  to 
is  individual;  in  the  other,  it  is  “ comAiunal ’ ’ : but  in  both  cases  it  is  an  appeal. 
Harnack,  with  his  Ritschlian  distaste  for  the  ontological  in  the  sphere  of 
faith,  Sabatier,  with  his  purely  subjective  and  individualistic  criteria, 
and  Lois}',  with  his  appeal  to  a Church  whose  divine  establishment  by  Jesus 
Christ  he  accepts  not  as  historically  demonstrable  but  simply  as  un  objet  de  foi, 
are  all  of  one  kind;  and  \'et,  while  all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  author’s  same 
condemnation,  with  his  own  conception  of  history  as  an  unfolding  which  has  its 
origin,  its  immanent  principle  and  its  goal  in  Pure  Reason,  he  is  bound  to  accord 
no  small  credit  to  the  Churchman  as  against  the  rest.  “So  far,  then,  as  Loisy 
stands  for  a Christianity  that  is  the  age-long  self-interpretation  and  self-objectif}'- 
ing  of  a commimal  consciousness  or  faith,  so  far  does  he  commend  liis  ^iew  as 
gi\dng  a rational  authority  for  indhidual  faith  and  action’’  (p.  119). 

The  paper  on  “The  Historical  Method’’  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
one  seeing  from  the  author’s  point  of  view.  Scarcely  anything  could  be  better 
for  present-day  thinking  than  for  men  of  science  and  men  of  religion  alike  to 
learn  a few  of  the  lessons  which  Dr.  Sterrett  would  fain  teach  them.  He  wages 
relentless  war  against  any  merely  mechanical  theory  which  sets  itself  up  as  final. 
Science  and  history,  too,  are,  per  se,  only  a kind  of  Positivism,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a method  and  not  as  a metaphysic.  Science  is  simpl}^  descriptively 
phenomenological.  “Rigid  science  has  nothing  to  do  ■with  final  causes,  ■with 
freedom  or  ■with  God’’  (p.  191).  “The  ideal  method  of  science  is  anti-teleo- 
logical. . . .It  is  only  a source  of  intellectual  confusion  for  the  idealistic  \'iew 
to  coquet  with  the  empirical  view.  It  is  nonsense  to  explain  a moxmtain  in 
terms  of  morals ; it  is  no  less  nonsense  to  explain  morals  and  the  moral  institutions 
of  man  in  terms  used  to  explain  the  mountain’’  (p.  201).  This  sounds  bold, 
but  there  is  a fine  sense  in  which  it  is  all  right.  The  man  of  science,  as  man  of 
science,  has  to  do  ■with  what  he  finds.  Certainlj'  physics  always  implies  meta- 
physics ; but  science,  qua  science,  will  not  muster  out  tliese  metaphysical  implicita. 
Pliilip  drunk  may  appeal  to  Philip  sober.  Philip  drunk,  then,  is  the  man  of 
science,  and  Philip  sober  is  the  philosopher.  Happy  will  he  be  if  both  Philips 
are  one  and  the  same  man;  but,  in  any  case,  let  not  Philip  drunk  annihilate  or 
excommunicate  or  abominate  Philip  sober.  This  division  of  labor  in  the  broad 
ser\-ice  of  truth  would  tend  to  clear  up  much  confusion  that  now  exists,  even 
though  it  should  be  that  the  same  workman,  violating  the  laws  of  the  modern 
labor  unions,  should  work  in  some  other  department  than  that  in  ■which  he  is 
most  at  home.  The  essays  on  “Ecclesiastical  Impedimenta’’  and  “Ethics  of 
Creed  Conformity’’  again  show  the  undisguised  hand  of  the  Hegelian.  History 
is  a rational  unfolding  or,  perhaps  better,  an  unfolding  of  the  rational;  and  of 
course,  no  stage  in  the  evolution  is  to  be  regarded  as  a finality.  Creeds,  therefore, 
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are  only  reports  of  progress,  chips  from  the  hewings  of  the  thinkers.  The  three 
notes  of  Christianity  are  polity,  creed  and  worship.  Polity  is  incidental  (the 
author  tells  us  that  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  though  with  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
blood  in  his  veins,  for  which  he  is  devoutly  thankful) ; technical  orthodoxy  is  now 
about  dead;  and  so  cult  or  worship  is  the  rising  mark  of  vital  Protestantism. 
The  paper  on  “The  Ground  of  Certitude  in  Religion’’  is  keen  and  suggestive. 
The  need  is  not  for  grounds,  but  for  the  ground.  We  must  quit  mistaking  the 
psychological  for  the  rational.  Many  are  disposed  to  turn  subjective  anthro- 
pology into  objective  theology.  We  may  throw  external  proofs  to  the  winds  and, 
taking  our  place  in  the  midst  of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  as  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  we  may  say,  not  “I  believe,’’  but,  “We  believe,’’  seeing  that  the  I always 
implies  the  We.  Altogether,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  while  the  author’s  point 
of  view  has,  as  we  see  it,  some  very  serious  defects,  yet  there  is  here  a robust 
virility,  a clear  perception,  a strong  philosophic  grasp,  and  withal  a lucid  and 
almost  brilliant  power  of  expression,  which  will  amply  repay  the  few  who  have 
the  culture  to  appreciate,  along  with  the  ability  to  digest,  the  words  of  a man 
who  evidently  is  at  home  in  handling  the  most  important  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical questions  of  the  time. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  marred  by  many  evidences  of  careless 
proof-reading.  When  one  finds  “fetology’’  one  is  forced  either  to  overwork 
the  linguistic  imagination  or  to  blame  the  printer  (p.  10).  On  another  page  two 
mistakes  appear,  in  the  former  of  which  we  read,  “The  physical  development 
has  (been)  seen  to  be  logically  possible’’;  and  in  the  latter,  “It  is  to  this,  the 
ideal,  the  future,  the  end  that  has  no  actuality,  as  an  environment  that  we  must 
look  to’’  (p.  198) — a slip  of  the  author’s  pen  which  the  proof-reader  should  have 
corrected;  and  on  still  another  page  we  must  get  the  author’s  meaning  in  spite 
of  what  the  printer  makes  him  say:  “We  return  again  to  our  assertion  that  with 
mere  mechanism  there  can  be  (no)  progress  towards  a goal,  and  without  a pro- 
gress towards  a goal  there  can  be  no  development,  and  moreover  that  without 
this  ideal  being  an  efficient  factor  there  can  be  no  change  from  a lower  to  a higher’  ’ 
(pp.  180,  181).  The  proposition  here  intended  is  too  important  and  too  vital 
to  the  author’s  conception  to  be  thus  contradicted  by  the  printer  in  his  omission 
of  the  first  “no,’’  but,  happily,  it  is  too  obviously  true  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  careful  reader. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  M inton. 


Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels.  Being  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts 
now  First  Compared  from  the  Originals.  By  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Honor- 
ary Member  and  American  Representative  of  the  International  Buddhist 
Society  of  Rangun;  Translator  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  Buddhist  Genesis, 
etc. ; Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Third  and  Complete 
Edition.  Edited  with  Parallels  and  Notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  by  M.  Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  T5ky5.  Pamph.,  4to;  pp.  iv,  230.  For  sale  in  America  by 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1322  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
For  sale  in  London  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd.,  43 
Gerrard  Street,  Dryden  House.  1905. 

This  work  is  the  first  comparison  of  the  Gospels  with  “the  Pali  texts  them- 
selves.’’ The  comparison  is  preceded  by  an  “Historical  Introduction’’  which 
discusses  “The  Antiquity  of  the  Pali  Texts,’’  “The  Place  of  the  Native  Suttas 
in  the  Canon,’’  “The  Christian  Infancy  Sections,’’  and  “The  Possibility  of  Con- 
nection between  Christianity  and  Buddhism.’’  The  comparison  itself  is  carried 
on  under  the  following  headings:  I.  “Infancy  Legends’’;  II.  “Initiation  and 
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Commencement” ; III.  “Ministry- and  Ethics”;  R'.  ‘‘The  Lord”;  V.  “Closing: 
Scenes,  the  Future  of  the  Church,  Eschatology.”  An  Appendix  presents  some 
‘ ‘ Uncanonical  Parallels  ’ ’ and  an  Index  of  Passages. 

In  all  respects  this  work  has  been  well  done.  It  is  characterized  tliroughout 
by  becoming  seriousness,  by  exact  scholarship,  and  by  broad  culture;  and  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  the  page  do  great  credit  to  the  YQhokwan  Pubhshing 
House,  Tokyo,  by  whom  the  book  was  issued.  Indeed,  as  a comparison  of  Budd- 
hist and  Christian  Gospels  has  long  been  a real  desideratum,  so  we  owe  a large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  to  his  editor,  and  to  his  pubUshers,  for  gi\’ing 
us  so  excellent  a comparison  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

The  author’s  motive  in  presenting  these  parallels  is  not  to  prove  borrowing 
on  either  side — Christian  or  Buddhist — ^though  he  admits,  as  we  have  all  known, 
that  later  Buddhism  has  borrowed  not  a little  from  Clmstianity.  “We  offer 
no  theoiy,”  he  says,  “but  give  the  parallels  as  facts.”  “They  at  least  belong 
to  a world  of  thought  which  the  whole  East  had  in  common.  ’ ’ His  position  is 
more  precisely  defined  as  follows:  “I  hold  to  the  independent  origin  of  Buddhist 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  pro^ided  we  mean  their  fundamental  documents. 
The  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  Logia-Source  are  dependent 
for  their  primarj'  inspiration  upon  the  life  and  deeds  of  Jesus;  and  secondly 
upon  the  Old  Testament  oracles,  the  current  beliefs  of  the  times,  as  embodied 
in  works  hke  Enoch,  and  the  personal  con^•ictioIls  of  earnest  men  like  Paul, 
Peter  and  Matthew.  But  when  we  come  to  late  documents  such  as  Luke,  John, 
and  the  canonical  First  Gosp>el,  other  influences  have  crept  in.  Tliis  is  now 
admitted  by  all  historical  critics,  and  the  most  that  I advance  in  this  direction 
is  the  possibility  of  the  Gentile  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  certain  traits  extraneous  to 
the  SjTioptical  narrative,  ha\"ing  been  tinged  by  the  Gotamist  Epic.  ’ ’ 

While,  however,  our  author’s  claim  as  to  a connection  between  Christianitj’ 
and  Buddhism  is  thus  moderate,  and  while  he  expressly  denies  that  any  parallel- 
ism between  the  language  of  the  Gospels  of  the  two  religions  is  to  be  expected, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  would  show  that,  “apart  from  the  external  embellish- 
ment of  the  two  Gospels,  Buddliist  and  Christian,  there  is,  as  Schopenliauer 
maintained,  a profoimd  agreement  between  them.  On  the  surface,  i.e.,  in  the 
realm  of  emotion,  they  are  diametrically  contradictor}.-.  Yet,  deep  in  the  region 
of  truth,  the  twain  are  one.” 

Mliether  the  veiy  numerous  alleged  parallels  in  thought  between  the  Gospels 
of  the  two  religions  wliich  Mr.  Edmunds  has  collected  are  true  parallels ; and  if  so, 
whether  they  prove  his  implied  contention — these  are  questions  which  each  one 
must  decide  for  himself,  and  which  each  will  be  fikely  to  decide  largely  in  accord 
with  his  preconceptions.  For  ourselves,  and  with  reference  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject, we  would  offer  the  following  remarks: 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  two  reUgions  should  have  much  in  coimnon  is 
only  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  both  religious  writings. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  conditioned  by  man’s  religious  nature;  and  this  nature 
is  not  manifold,  but  one.  It  would  be  veiy  strange,  consequently,  if  “deep  in 
the  region  of  truth”  Christianity  were  not  in  numerous  respects  to  run  parallel 
with  Buddhism.  Tlie  favorite  modem  argument  for  our  religion  is  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  religious  nature,  and  so  of  the  Buddhist  nature, 
as  is  no  otlier  faith.  It  is  precisely  where  and  because  God  himself  speaks  from 
heaven  that  the  deej>est  deptlis  of  man's  nature  will  be  found.  In  a word,  it  is 
in  the  unique  naturalness  of  the  Gospels  that  their  superaaturalness  strikingly 
appears. 

2.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  two  religions  are  “cast  in  the  same  .\siatic  mould” 
proves  nothing  as  to  sameness  of  origin.  Indeed,  were  the  Gospels  not  Oriental 
in  their  style  and  characteristics,  that  of  itself  would  argue  against  their  being 
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from  God.  It  is  always  his  way  to  use  men  and  nations  and  civilizations  as  he 
finds  them.  In  a word,  supernatural  revelation  ever  follows  the  lines  of  Provi- 
dence. It  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  aU  analogy  were  the  Gospels  not  to 
run  parallel  with  the  Buddliist  Scriptures  in  many  respects.  Addressed  to  Asiatics 
as  they  were,  they  must  be  “cast  in  an  Asiatic  mould,  or  God  would  go  back  on 
his  invariable  method.” 

3.  When  we  examine  the  alleged  parallels  closely,  we  find  that  many  are  such 
in  appearance  only;  and  that  as  regards  what  is  specially  distinctive  of  the 
Clu-istian  revelation,  as  redemption  through  ^■icarious  sacrifice,  grace,  the  glory 
of  the  life,  everlasting,  etc.,  there  really  are  no  parallels.  Probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a parallel  to  John  iii.  16,  17,  is  the  following;  “Lohriva  the  Brahmin 
spoke  thus  unto  the  Lord:  ‘O  Gotama,  just  as  if  a man  had  caught  another  by 
the  hair  who  was  falling  over  the  precipice  of  hell,  lifted  him  up,  and  set  him 
safe  upon  firm  land;  just  even  so  have  I,  who  was  falling  over  the  precipice  of 
hell,  been  lifted  up  and  set  safe  upon  firm  land  by  Gotama.’  ” After  reading 
this,  can  we  help  feeling  that,  if  Buddliism  be  the  best  product  of  man’s  religious 
nature,  then  Christianity  must  be  a communication  from  God  himself?  The 
greatest  service  which  !Mr.  Edmunds’  scholarly  work  can  render,  and  the  one 
which,  we  believe,  it  will  render,  is  to  show,  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  it  could 
otherwise  be  shown,  the  supernaturalness  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

Princeton.  Willi.\m  Bhenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egypti.a.ns.  By  George  Steindorff,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  8vo;  pp.  ix,  178. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 
1905. 

Dr.  Steindorff  gives  us  the  fifth  series  of  the  “American  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions.’’  He  has  done  his  work  in  the  scholarly  manner  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  position,  and  he  has  also  written  with  simplicity 
and  grace  not  always  attained  even  by  scholars  of  his  eminence.  His  subject 
is  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  “The  Eg}’ptian  Religion  in  the  Earliest 
Times’’;  “The  Development  of  the  Egyptian  Religion’’;  “Temples  and  Cere- 
monies’’; “Magic  Art — -The  Life  after  Death’’;  “Graves  and  Burials — The 
Egyptian  Religion  Outside  Egypt.  ’ ’ 

Dr.  Steindorff  holds  the  view  “that  the  oldest  form  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
accessible  to  us  is  composed  of  extremely  varied  elements.  ’ ’ “On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  local  divinities;  on  the  other,  cosmic  beings  standing  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  man.  The  two  became  blended  by  theological  speculation,  and 
from  the  combination  an  almost  new  religion  arose.  ’ ’ In  tracing  this  develop- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion  our  author  brings  out  many  interesting  facts,  as, 
for  e.xample,  that,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history,  contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  women  were  “often  employed  in  the  temple,’’  and  “frequently 
as  priestesses’’;  and  also  that  it  was  precisely  when,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Rameses,  the  Church  prevailed  over  the  State,  that  ‘ ‘it  sealed  the  death  warrant 
of  the  national  glory  for  all  time.’’ 

Before  closing.  Dr.  Steindorff  discusses  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
on  other  religions,  and  particularly  on  that  of  the  Israelites.  His  conclusions 
are  temperate  and  as  sound  as  could  be  expected  from  one  who  finds  himself 
compelled  to  regard  as  unhistorical  whatever  is  supernatural.  Hence,  while  he 
would  not  deny  that  there  is  an  historical  foundation  for  Genesis  and  E.xodus 
and  admits  that  they  reveal  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  ancient 
Egypt,  he  adds : “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  we  ought  hardly  to 
assume  as  historic  facts  more  than  the  existence  of  Hebrew  tribes  in  Egjqit  and 
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the  personality  of  Moses.”  On  the  other  hand,  while  he  is  sure  that  ‘‘the 
Hebrews  carried  away  with  them  from  Egj'pt  many  manners  and  customs  de- 
rived from  the  civilization  of  that  country,”  and  while  he  thinks  it  ‘‘probable’' 
that  the  religion  founded  by  Closes  was  influenced  by  Egj'ptian  beliefs,  and  that 
the  law  and  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  contained  numerous  Egyptian  elements, 
he  repudiates  decidedly  the  view  once  widely  held  that  ‘‘the  monotheism  of 
Israel  was  a theological  legacy  from  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  ’ ’ and  he  affirms  that 
‘‘wiiat  is  best  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  belongs  without  any  doubt  to  Israel 
itself.”  So,  too,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Egypt  on 
Christianity  our  author  is  disposed  to  be  moderate.  What  that  in^uence  has 
been  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  ‘ ‘ Egyptian  ideas  were  not  solely  responsible 
even  for  the  development  of  eschatological  beliefs.”  Indeed,  Dr.  Steindorff 
would  regard  the  religion  of  Egv-pt  as  a decidedly  infantile  production,  as 
interesting  largely  because  it  is  infantile,  as  containing  no  deep  mysteries,  as  not 
to  be  compared  with  Greek  philosophy  or  Christianity.  That  it  has  left  its  mark 
on  them  may  not  be  doubted,  but  that  it  has  produced  or  pow'erfully  modified 
either  one  of  them  may  not  for  a moment  be  maintained. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


The  Moslem  Doctrine  of  God.  .\n  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Attributes 
of  Allah  according  to  the  Koran  and  Orthodox  Tradition.  By  Samuel 
M.  ZwEMER,  Author  of  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam;  Raymund  Lull, 
etc.  8vo,  pp.  120.  New  York:  .\merican  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street. 
Also  Boston  and  Chicago.  1905. 

This  little  book  is  another  and  an  excellent  example  of  the  versatility  and 
industry  of  our  missionaries.  There  is  almost  no  department  of  knowledge  to 
which  they  have  not  contributed,  and  there  are  some  in  which  their  contributions 
have  been  fundamental.  This  is  specially  true  as  regards  Comparative  Religion, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  this  essay  of  Dr.  Zwemer’s  will  rank  with  the  most  funda- 
mental and  valuable.  Brief  and  unpretentious  though  it  is,  it  should  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  which  it  discusses.  Unlike  most  of  the  interpretations 
of  Islam,  which  are  based  on  the  Koran  alone,  this  considers  also  the  Hadith 
or  ‘‘the  records  of  the  authoritative  sayings  and  doings  of  Mohammed,”  which 
‘‘have  exercised  tremendous  power  on  Moslem  thought  since  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  not  only  by  supplementing  but  by  interpreting  the  Koran.”  Though 
Dr.Zwemer  confines  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  yet  this  requires  him  at  least  to 
touch  on  most  of  the  topics  of  Moslem  theology.  The  subjects  formally  considered 
are  the  creed,  “ There  is  no  God  but  Allah”;  ‘‘Allah  the  Divine  Essence”;  ‘‘The 
Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names  of  .\llah”;  ‘‘Allah’s  Attributes  Analyzed  and  Ex- 
amined”; ‘‘The  Relation  of  Allah  to  his  World”;  ‘‘Mohammedan  Ideas  of  the 
Trinity”;  ‘‘Predestination  versus  Fatalism”;  ‘‘The  Completed  Idea  and  its  In- 
sufficiencjL  ’ ’ These  subjects,  with  those  w'hich  they  involve,  are  discussed  with  a 
perspicuity  and  an  appreciation,  and  with  a wealth  of  references  both  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan authorities  and  to  the  ablest  interpreters  of  these,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Of  special  value  is  the  chapter  in  which  the  attributes  of  Allah  are 
analyzed  and  examined.  This  brings  out  strikingly  how  holiness  is  ignored  in  the 
Mohammedan  conception  of  God;  how',  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  sin  has 
been  degraded  and  evacuated ; and  how  what  began  as  an  absolute  monotheism 
lias  become,  as  Palgrave  calls  it,  ‘‘a  pantheism  of  force.”  We  must  confess  to 
a little  disappointment  with  the  chapter  on  ‘‘Predestination  versus  Fatalism.” 
This  is  not  because  the  fatalistic  character  of  Mohammedan  predestination  is  not 
presented  w'ith  sufficient  clearness.  Nor  is  it  because  it  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Moslem  doctrine  of  the 
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decree  is  that  the  former  conceives  of  God  as  holy  love,  whereas  the  latter  re- 
gards him  as  absolute  and  arbitrary  force.  It  is  that  there  are  other  and  import- 
ant differences  which,  though  they  may  be  implied  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
still  need  to  be  stated  expressly.  For  example,  in  the  Moslem  decree  the  purpose 
of  God  is  related  in  the  same  way  to  all  the  free  acts  of  his  creatures;  but  in  the 
Calvinistic  decree  God,  while  he  permits  and  controls  evil,  purposes  himself  to  effect 
only  what  is  good;  and  in  the  Jloslem  decree  God  purposes  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  whereas  in  the  Calvinistic  or  Scriptural  decree 
God’s  purpose  fulfills  itself  in  accordance  with  and  by  means  of  the  nature  of 
his  subjects.  He  does  not  violate  their  wills ; he  “makes  them  willing  in  the  day 
of  his  power.’’  This  criticism,  however,  is  really  a commendation.  The  writer 
indulges  in  it  only  because  the  book  as  a whole  is  so  excellent  that  he  wishes  to 
contribute  something  to  the  perfection  of  the  second  edition  which  will  be 
demanded  surely  and  soon. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Man’s  Responsibility;  or  How,  .and  Why,  the  Almighty  Introduced  Evil 
UPON  the  Earth.  By  Thomas  G.  Carson.  8vo;  pp.  v,  .524.  New  York 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  1905. 

As  an  appreciation  from  the  standpoint  of  a phrenologist  of  the  interrelation 
and  interaction  of  the  so-called  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man,  and  as  a plea 
for  the  application  of  phrenology  to  individual,  social  and  political  life,  this  book 
is  clearly  and  strongly  enough  ivritten  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  if  not  of  approval. 
As  a solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  ‘ ‘ the  mystery  of  mysteries  that  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  men  in  all  ages  and  has  been  pronounced  unaccountable,”  it  is, 
in  spite  of  the  author’s  confident  claims,  worthless.  His  answer  to  the  psycho- 
logical question,  How  was  evil  introduced  upon  the  earth?  is  that  it  was  “by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  himself  ’ ’ ; and  that  He  did  this  by  giving  to  man  the  power 
of  self-determination  and  by  so  constituting  him  that  his  various  endowments, 
moral,  mental  and  physical,  while  good  in  themselves,  could  not  but  become 
occasions  of  evil  and  themselves  evil,  if  abused.  This,  however,  is  not  wholly 
true;  and  in  so  far  as- true,  it  is  not  new.  If  evil  originated  in  man’s  self-determi- 
nation, it  is  not  true  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it  because  he  created  man 
self-determining.  That  man  is  self-determining  renders  him  the  real  author  and 
the  responsible  author  of  his  own  states  and  acts.  Nor,  while  it  is  true  and  im- 
portant, is  it  new  that  man  being  both  self-determining  and  finite,  his  nature 
must  be  capalile  of  abuse  and  so  of  evil.  We  have  all  known  that.  The 
mystery  here  is.  How  could  the  exercise  of  self-determination  on  man’s  part, 
if  unrestrained  by  the  grace  of  God,  issue  certainly  and  invariably  in  sin  ? 
This  mystery  our  author  leaves  unconsidered,  not  to  say  unexplained.  How  a 
good  nature,  simply  because  left  to  itself,  should  determine  itself  to  evil — this  is 
the  insoluble  problem.  It  is  not  how  self-determination  could  produce  evil  in 
the  case  of  a finite  being.  It  is  how  it  could  be  certain  that  the  self-determi- 
nation of  a good  being  would  be  toward  evil.  Our  author’s  answer  to  the  other 
and  theological  inquiry,  viz..  Why  should  an  infinitely  holy  and  powerful  God 
allow  evil  in  his  creation?  is  simply  that  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  In  a 
word,  he  did  it  to  prevent  the  monotony  of  goodness.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  so  with  the  existence  of  God.  To 
a perfectly  holy  being  goodness  can  never  be  monotonous,  and  to  an  omnipotent 
being  goodness  need  never  lack  variety. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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II.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Het  Prixcipium  Theologize  ix  zijne  Beteekenis  voor  de  ArcHzEologia 
Sacra.  Openbare  Les  gehouden  den  22te  September,  1904,  aan  de  Vrije 
Universiteit  te  Amsterdam,  door  Dr.  C.  van  Gelderen,  Lector  in  het  He- 
breeuwsch  en  de  Bijbelsche  Archajologie.  Wagenlngen:  Nederbrogt  & Co., 
1904.  8vo;  pp.  30. 

In  undertaking  his  work  as  Lector  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Archoeology  in  the 
Free  University  at  Amsterdam,  Dr.  van  Gelderen  puts  in  a plea  for  reckoning  the 
latter  branch  a department  of  specifically  theological  study.  It  is  true  it  is 
given  a place,  even  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  Literary  Faculty. 
But  Dr.  van  Gelderen  points  out  that  this  is  a result  of  the  arrangement  of  studies 
under  the  practical  impulse,  rather  than  an  indication  of  strictly  theoretical 
judgment.  For  even  in  science,  he  tells  us,  the  law  holds,  primum  vivere,  deinde 
philosophari — although  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that  philosophy  is  not  after  a 
while  to  come  to  its  rights.  “For  although  the  branching  of  even  the  tree  of 
knowledge  has  been  determined  by  practical  interests,  yet  its  roots  are  set,  along 
with  the  practice  itself,  in  the  eternal  thoughts  of  God.  If  not  the  thought  of 
man,  yet  certainly  the  thought  of  God  underlies  the  distribution  of  the  faculties. 
And  it  is  these  thoughts  of  God  which  the  man  of  science  must  reverently  follow 
and  to  which  he  must  adjust  his  practice.”  In  his  effort  to  do  this  with  respect 
to  the  branches  of  study  committed  to  him.  Dr.  van  Gelderen  asks  that  Biblical 
arcluBology  be  recognized  as  a theological  discipline  governed  by  the  principium 
theologiae,  that  is  to  say,  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

The  particular  place  in  the  Encyclopiedia  of  Theology  to  which  he  would  assign 
Biblical  archseology  is  within  the  Bibliological  Group — he  appears  to  have  adopted 
Dr.  A.  Kuyper’s  nomenclature — alongside  of  Biblical  History  and  its  sister  dis- 
ciplines. That  is  to  say,  in  his  view  “sacred  archaeology”  is  an  exegetical  science, 
and  in  order  to  retain  its  place  among  the  theological  disciplines  must  strictly  con- 
fine itself  to  its  task  as  such.  This  means  two  things:  (1)  that  the  contents  of 
this  discipline  are  strictly  limited  by  the  contents  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  (2)  that 
its  contents  derive  from  the  Scripture  the  stamp  of  divine  truth,  both  with  respect 
to  their  historical  reality  and  with  respect  to  their  theological  significance.  The 
lecture  consists  of  a development  of  these  two  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  “ Biblical  archaeology”  cannot  be  conceived  as  Hebrew, 
Jewish  or  still  less  as  Hebrew-Jewish  archaeology.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Israelitish  archaeology;  but  tliis  is  not  identical  with  Biblical  archae- 
ology. It  includes  more  and  it  includes  less;  seeking  material  on  the  one  side 
outside  the  Scriptures,  excluding  on  the  other  Biblical  material  which  does  not 
specifically  concern  Israel.  Biblical  archaeology,  to  vindicate  a place  for  itself, 
must  be  strictly  an  archccologia  sacra,  that  is  to  say,  the  “systematic  description 
of  the  conditions  in  which  Special  Revelation  took  place,  as  these  conditions  are 
made  knowm  in  the  Revelation  record  itself.” 

So  conceived.  Biblical  archaeology  deals  with  materials  of  absolute  trustworthi- 
ness, historically  considered,  and  must  prosecute  its  task  in  that  confidence.  In 
this  it  separates  itself  radically  from  the  recent  attempts  to  construct  a critical 
archaeology  of  the  Hebrew  people.  How  recent  these  attempts  are  may  be  ob- 
served from  such  facts  as  that  not  only  did  old  writers,  like  Jean  Astruc,  the  father 
of  modern  Pcntateuchal  criticism,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  J.  E.  Faber,  never  think 
of  disputing  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Biblical  material,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  the  new  criticism  of  Vatke,  Graf,  Kuenen  and  Wcllhausen 
that  any  serious  reconstruction  of  it  took  place.  If  somewhat  slow-coming. 
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however,  the  change  is  radical  enough  now  that  it  has  come.  Take  Benzinger 
and  Nowack  as  examples  of  the  new  archaeology  on  the  basis  of  the  new  criticism; 
and  to  see  it  at  its  completest,  look  at  the  archa;ology  of  the  religious  life.  Here 
the  contrast  with  the  old  construction  is  nothing  less  than  startling.  “According 
to  the  new  theory  there  was  no  thought  of  a single  place  of  worship  before  Josiah, 
or  at  least  Hezekiah.  The  worship  at  the  bamdth  and  similar  holy  places  was  en- 
tirely legitimate,  and  the  condemnation  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Kings  is  the  result 
of  a later  point  of  view.  Solomon’s  temple  was  not  meant  for  the  exclusive 
sanctuary,  but  only  for  the  royal  one.  The  Tabernacle,  as  it  is  described  in  Exo- 
dus, is  an  imaginary  construction  of  the  author  of  the  Priest  Code  and  just  as 
little  as  the  temple-vision  of  Ezekiel  ever  had  any  reality.  The  Levites  were  not 
yet  at  the  date  of  Josiah  discriminated  from  the  Priests,  and  were  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  Priest  Code  separated  for  the  higher  services.  The  great  day  of 
Atonement,  such  as  it  is  appointed  in  Lev.  xvi,  arose  only  after  Ezra.  And  the 
regulations  for  Levitical  cleansing  are  casuistical  developments  of  men  of  the 
same  .spirit  with  Ezekiel.’’  To  all  this  a truly  Biblical  archaeology  must  be  alien; 
for  a truly  Biblical  archaeology  is  and  must  be  a faithful  transcript  of  what  the 
inspired  Word  teaches  of  the  circumstances  of  God’s  people  of  old. 

And  even  so  we  have  not  done  complete  justice  to  a truly  Biblical  archaeology. 
The  content  of  a truly  Biblical  archaeology  derives  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tire  stamp  of  divine  Truth,  not  merely  with  respect  to  its  historical  reality  but 
equally  with  respect  to  its  theological  significance.  “Above  Israel’s  temporal 
importance  as  a people  rises  its  eternal  significance  as  a revelation  of  Christ’s 
Church.  And  if  Biblical  archaeology  wishes  to  be  really  archceologia  sacra  it  must 
take  serious  account  of  this.  The  development  of  the  symbolical  and  typical 
element  forms  thus  an  important  part  of  the  task  of  our  archaeology.”  And  in 
dealing  with  this  element  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  principium  unicum  must  be 
given  the  fullest  validity.  Nor  will  dependence  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
principium  externum  suffice;  we  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  principium 
internum  if  we  are  to  set  forth  these  high  things  duly  and  successfully  for  their 
end  as  they  lie  on  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 

Such  is  the  high  spirit  and  deep  reverence  with  which  Dr.  Van  Gelderen  ap- 
proaches the  study  and  teaching  of  “sacred  archaeology.” 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Arthur  S.  Peake, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester;  Tutor 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  College;  and  Lecturer  in  Lancashire  Independent 
College;  Sometime  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  London:  Robert  Bryant,  48,  49  and  50  Aldersgate  St.; 
E.  C.,  and  C.  H.  KeUy,  2 Castle  St.,  City  Road,  E.  C.  1904. 

Prof.  Peake’s  subject  gave  him  an  opportunity.  Suffering  as  a practical  reality 
touches  every  one,  directly  or  indirectly.  And  although  the  author’s  title 
limited  him  to  the  problem  of  suffering  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  Old  Testament,  he 
evidently  did  not  intend  that  this  limitation  should  be  interpreted  narrowly. 
Nor  will  any  one  regret  the  liberty  which  he  has  taken,  at  least  in  giving  us  also 
something  out  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  does  especially  in  the  Preface,  and 
also  in  the  strong  serious  chapter  with  which  the  book  concludes.  For  this  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  book.  Whether  you  agree  entirely 
with  Prof.  Peake  or  not,  these  portions  are  the  pondered  utterances  of  a good  and 
thoughtful  man  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  life.  The 
reader  could  almost  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  out  of  his  own  experience, 
for  he  leaves  the  impression  upon  us  that  his  religion  is  better  than  his  theology. 

The  author  professedly  is  going  to  tell  us,  at  least,  what  the  Old  Testament  view 
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of  suffering  was;  but  before  telling  us  what  the  Old  Testament  itself  said,  he 
frequently  tells  us  what  the  Old  Testament  meant  to  saj',  or  what  it  should  have 
said,  or  what  a considerable  number  of  scholars  think  it  ought  to  have  said.  So 
that,  instead  of  telling  us  exactl)'  what  the  Old  Testament  says,  he  frequently 
substitutes  the  authority  of  Wellhausen,  and  Duhm  and  Budde,  and  Giesebrecht 
and  Marti,  who  are  his  favorite  quoted  authorities.  The  heart  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  and  is  charitable;  but  it  still  beats  true  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  only  its  deepest  piety  but  its  keenest  thought  is  becoming 
a little  impatient  of  the  unbelieving  criticisms  of  just  such  men.  Prof.  Peake 
is  at  his  best  when  he  cuts  himself  loose  from  their  company. 

But,  with  or  'svithout  these  men,  what  does  he  make  out  of  the  problem  of 
suffering  in  the  Old  Testament?  He  says  that  suffering  as  a problem  was  not 
grappled  with  at  all  in  the  early  Old  Testament  days.  “It  was  not  tiU  a compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  that  the  problem  of  suffering  engaged  the 
attention  of  her  thinkers.”*  Does  he  mean  by  this  that  in  the  earlj’  daj’s  of 
Israel  no  reason  was  a.ssigned  for  suffering?  Xo!  He  says,  “The  ancient  Hebrews, 
like  kindred  peoples,  looked  on  their  disasters  as  a token  of  the  Divine  anger. ”f 
But  why  this  Divine  anger?  And  against  whom  was  it  directed?  Prof.  Peake’s 
view,  in  common  wth  many  modern  critics,  is,  that  until  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity dashed  to  pieces  the  national  hope  of  Israel,  the  suffering  sent  upon  them 
by  an  angry  God  was  regarded  as  sent  upon  them,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
nation,  and  that  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility,  and  therefore  of  individual 
punishment  or  suffering,  arose  out  of  the  wreckage  of  their  national  hopes  at  that 
time.  “The  problem  of  suffering  did  not  become  acute  till  Jerusalem  had  fallen.”  J 
The  independent  reader  of  Scripture  will  find  it  difficult,  however,  lo  agree  with 
Prof.  Peake  here.  He  will  ask,  Was  not  individual  responsibility  an  essential 
element  in  human  nature,  and  how  did  the  Israelites  or  aii3’’  other  people  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  corporate  responsibility  without  posse.ssing  the  idea  of  indi\’idual 
responsibilitj’?  And  did  not  Cain  voice  it  when  he  said,  iniquity  is  too  great 
to  be  forgiven”  (A.  “ my  punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear”)?  Did  not 

Abel  realize  it  when  he  offered  a sacrifice  of  a life  for  his  own  sin?§  The  devo- 
tional passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  moreover,  surely  do  not  support  this  ■v'iew. 
“Have  mercj'  upon  me!”  is  the  crj'  of  the  individual.  And  he,  too,  had  a theorj^ 
about  suffering  which  Prof.  Peake  has  overlooked.  It  was  not  entirelj'  attributed 
to  the  “anger”  of  God.  The  Psalmist  saw  a higher  purpose  in  it.  “It  was  well 
for  me  that  I was  afflicted.”  Prof.  Peake  regards  this  theory  as  important,  for 
he  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  individualism  was  epoch-making. 
Hesaj's,  “This  doctrine  of  individual  responsibilitj' created  a revolution  in  relig- 
ious thought  and  life.l|  In  interpreting  Ezekiel,  however,  in  accordance  with 
it,  is  he  fair  to  Ezekiel  when  he  saj's  that  “ he  seems  to  set  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe  a self-centred  egoist  who  bends  the  whole  course  of  historj’  to 
magnifj’  His  own  holj'  Xame?”^ 

Having  taken  the  position  that  so  much  of  the  problem  of  suffering  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  reference  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  the  individual,  our  author 
endeavors  to  gather  all  of  the  references  to  the  “suffering  servant”  into  this  same 
count.  While  the  treatment  here  is  not  as  fresh  or  suggestive  as  we  had  expected, 
it  e.xemplifies  how  far  Prof.  Peake  is  willing  to  go  in  altering  the  Hebrew  text 

*P.  1.  \Ibid.  tP.  17. 

§ In  this  connection  the  in.«ertion  in  verse  8,  Gen.  iv,  in  the  Jerusalem  Tarpum,  though 
without  Hebrew  MS.  authority,  is  interesting:  " And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  come  and  let 
us  go  to  the  face  of  the  field;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  both  went  out  to  the  face  of  the 
field,  Cain  answered  and  said  to  .\bel  his  brother,  there  is  not  justice,  and  there  is  not  a 
judge,  and  there  is  not  another  world,  a good  reward  is  not  given  to  the  righteous,  and  there 
is  not  vengeance  taken  from  the  wicked,  etc.”  (Jerusalem  Tarpum,  Gen.  iv.  8). 

I P.  24.  ••  P.  32. 
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when  it  will  accord  with  his  theory.  E.g.,  in  Isa.  lii.  13  he  accepts  what  he  calls 
“Budde’s  brilliant  emendation,”  reading  SxTW'  instead  of  S'Dii?' — “ Bo  my 
servant  shall  deal  wisely”  (R.V.)  is  thus  made  to  read  “Lo  my  servant  Israel.”* 
But  is  there  not  a vicariousness  about  this  servant’s  suffering?  Yes!  And  Prof. 
Peake  claims  that  this,  too,  is  referable  to  Israel  as  a nation,  suffering  vicariously 
for  the  lieathen  world. 

Prof.  Peake  has  his  theory  of  Satan,  too.  He  swells  the  number  of  those  who 
have  recently  appeared  as  the  champions  of  that  once  much-censured  personage. 
.According  to  our  author,  the  Old  Testament  teaches  that  Satan  was  a very  useful 
and  respectable  character,  a kind  of  ecclesiastical  detective,  the  dread  of  the 
hypocrite.  “The  Satan  is  one  of  the  sons  of  God,  in  other  words,  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Elohim,  is  the  zealous  servant  who  e.xists  to  do  Yahweh’s  will.”  Thus 
his  zeal  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  fault  according  to  this  view  ....  “whose 

function  was  to  detect As  a specialist  he  naturally  exaggerates  the  worth 

of  his  criteria. ”t 

Apart  from  the  experiential  portions  of  the  book,  the  author’s  treatment  of  the 
problem  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps  the  best.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  apocalyptic  passages  in  the  Books  of  Dajiiel,Zephaniah,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah 
and  Joel,  in  their  bearing  upon  suffering;  his  theory  being  that  in  such  passages 
“the  seerwTapped  up  in  an  allegory  w'hat  it  was  unsafe  to  utter  without  disguise.”! 
But  is  he  correct  in  his  interpretation,  e.g.,  when  he  thinks  that  Joel  inferred 
Judah’s  sinfulness  only  from  the  calamity  which  God  was  sending,  and  that  “the 
trouble  was  healed  by  a solemn  assembly,  not  by  a moral  reformation  and  the 
forsaking  of  definite  sins?”§ 

As  you  read  Prof.  Peake’s  book  you  feel  that,  although  it  contains  much  that 
is  helpful  and  suggestive,  he  has  scarcely  interpreted  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
upon  this  great  subject.  Where  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  his  failure?  It  is  this: 
he  does  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  suffering;  he 
does  not  locate  its  roots  in  human  sin.  .And  will  any  theory  of  human  suffering 
which  does  not  begin  there  harmonize  with  Scripture  or  satisfy  the  questioning 
of  the  Imman  heart?  After  saying  that  God  must  be  answerable  for  what  He  has 
done  in  connection  with  man’s  lot  in  this  world.  Prof.  Peake  says,  “AA'ith  all  the 
inherited  passion  derived  from  untold  ages  of  brute  ancestry  we  need  not  marvel 
that  man  seeks  the  immediate  pleasure,  and  that  his  will  will  clash  with  the  holy 
will  of  God.”ll  In  striking  contrast  with  this,  the  Old  Testament  links  the  “In 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ....  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread”  and  the  “in  sorrow'  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children”  to  the 
sin  which  had  been  committed  by  disobeying  God.  -Assuredly,  if  we  are  going  to 
give  an  account  Of  the  problem  of  suffering  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  picking  up  a volume  of  Darwin  instead  of  that 
Old  Testament. 

Every  reader,  how'ever,  will  thank  Prof.  Peake  for  much  that  he  has  said. 
-All  will  agree  with  him  when  he  finds  the  Old  Testament  teaching  regarding  suffer- 
ing incomplete,  that  even  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  remove  all 
the  difficulty,  and  that  immortality  alone  wiU  make  it  clear.  And  all,  in  common 
with  him,  will  find  some  consolation  in  his  conclusion,  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
gave  peace  to  a special  few  at  least  without  a solution,  so  the  New'  Testament 
goes  further  at  least  in  emphasizing  the  love  of  God ; and  “with  this  assurance  we 


can  be  at  rest.’ 
Lincoln  University. 

W.  D.  Kerswill. 

*P.  51.  tP.  78. 

t P.  119. 

§ P.  121. 

II  P.  137.  IF  P.  147. 
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The  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  Salvation;  or,  How  Men  were  Saved  in 
Old  Testament  Times.  By  William  De.\.s  Kerswill,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  Language  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Lin- 
coln University,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  Philadelphia:  Presbjderian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1904.  Price,  SI ; postage,  7 cents. 

Treatises  on  questions  of  doctrine  are  at  a discount  nowadays.  The  trend  of 
religious  thought  has  been  for  a great  number  of  years  against  Dogmatics.  We 
hail  with  delight  everj^  effort  made  to  break  this  spell  and  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  world  treatises  on  important  doctrines.  The  book  of  our  lamented 
author  ought  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers,  for  it  contains  a timely  sub- 
ject, written  in  good  style  and  popular  in  its  character.  In  a technical  sense  the 
author  does  not  add  anything  to  the  further  development  of  theology,  but  the  peru- 
sal of  his  book  stimulates  thought  and  forces  the  reader,  even  where  he  has  to  with- 
hold consent,  to  consider  carefully  his  own  position.  The  subtitle.  How  Men  were 
Saved  in  Old  Testament  Times,  is  more  appropriate  than  the  more  general  one.  The 
Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  In  eight  chapters  the  author  speaks  suc- 
cessively of  the  theological  Oversight  and  Emphasis,  the  Old  Testament  Concep- 
tion of  Sin,  God’s  Attitude  toward  the  Sinner,  the  Place  of  Messiah  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Salvation,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Redemption,  Grace  and  Faith  in  Old 
Testament  Salvation,  the  Old  Testament  Conception  of  the  Saved  Life  and  Old 
Testament  Salvation  in  Relation  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  World. 

From  this  table  of  contents  the  reader  notices  that  the  author  touches  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  his  subject,  and  also  the  development  of  his 
theme,  until  the  climax  is  reached,  the  goal  attained.  It  is  also  clear  that  he 
treats  his  subject  historico-dogmatically,  combining  the  “Biblical  Theology” 
method  with  the  more  strictly  dogmatical  process. 

The  exegetical  character  of  the  book  is  emphasized  by  the  author.  Says  he  in 
his  Preface:  “I  have  not  labored  to  make  the  conclusions  square  with  any  par- 
ticular ‘school,’  but  have  sought  to  place  in  concise  form  what  the  Old  Testament 
itself  taught  to  men  of  its  day  as  to  their  salvation.  Authorities  other  than  the 
Scriptures  have  been  read,  and  where  definitelj^  used  have  been  carefully  recog- 
nized, but  the  preparation  has  been  predominantly  exegetical.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  discover,  not  what  men  think,  but  what  the  Old  Testament  says.’’ 

It  is  a laudable  endeavor  to  be  entirely  objective  and  to  reject  every  “school” 
on  account  of  the  subjectivity  clinging  to  it.  But  is  such  a position  possible?  Is 
there  a mind  capable  of  grasping  the  objective  truth  without  any  alloy  of  subjec- 
tive elements?  If  our  epistemology  enables  us  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves and  not  as  they  appear  to  us,  then  certainly  we  are  the  sole  authority.  We 
then  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  certaintjL  The  result  will  be,  that  our  estimate  of 
the  positions  of  others  will  be  radically  critical.  Says  the  author,  “We  are  glad 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have  given  an  exaggerated  emphasis 
to  individual  features  of  salvation.  We  would  have  been  very  much  poorer  with- 
out them.  Who  w'ould  have  been  without  the  statement  of  the  Divine  supremac}', 
even  though  exaggerated,  of  Augustine,  or  of  human  capability  of  Pelagius,  or 
the  extreme  legalism  of  Anselm?  Have  we  not  learned  something  from  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  Bellarmine,  the  mysticism  of  Osiander,  the  ‘dependence’  of 
Schleiermacher,  the  subjectivity  of  Ritschl?” 

The  author  is,  according  to  his  own  statement,  free  of  any  school ; he  does  not 
want  to  give  us  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  the  statement  of  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  He  is  set  against  exaggeration,  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  the  true  charac- 
ter of  heresy.  Alas!  all  before  him  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  from  Augus- 
tine to  Ritschl.  Truly,  he  has  taken  a lofty  position.  But  it  is,  after  all,  the 
.\ristotelian  juste  milieu,  or  the  Hegelian  sj'nthesis — a human  thought  indeed — 
and  the  question  remains,  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  telling  us  exactly  what  the 
Old  Testament  says  of  salvation. 
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I have  put  several  interrogation  marks  on  the  margin  of  the  text  of  the  author’s 
book.  In  this  brief  notice  I cannot  point  to  all  of  them.  The  most  emphatic 
one  points  to  the  following  statement:  "Knowing— he  speaks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment believer — less  than  we  do,  not  only  of  ‘secondary  causes,’  but  also  of  the 
ground  of  atonement,  he  did  not  place  anj’thing  between  God  and  himself.  God 
was  real  and  near.” 

Do  I exaggerate  when  I say  that,  according  to  Dr.  Kerswill,  a believer  of  the 
Old  Testament  did  not  need  a Mediator,  but  that  he  had  an  open  entrance  into 
the  presence  of  God?  If  I am  not  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  then  I ask,  Does  the  Old  Testament  say  this,  or  is  it  Dr. 
KerswiU’s  opinion? 

The  great  mistake  of  the  author  consists  in  ignoring  the  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Bible  as  an  organism  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  both  Testaments  contain  the  same  salvation,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  without  a Saviour.  Voetius  and  Coccejus  discussed  the  question, 
whether  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  was  fidei-jussor  or  expromissor,  but  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  actual  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  is, 
if  not  an  exaggeration,  tlien  certainly  a distortion  of  the  truth. 

Where  the  writer  does  not  enter  into  psychological  questions,  he  is,  in  harmony 
with  the  school  of  orthodox  theologians,  generally  correct  in  his  statements.  His 
book  is  a praiseworthy  attempt  to  present  to  his  readers  his  thoughts  on  Old 
Testament  salvation,  as  experienced  by  Old  Testament  saints;  but  he  is  mistaken 
when  he  says.  This  is  what  the  Old  Testament  says  on  the  subject.  He  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  saying.  This  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  this  fundamental  mistake,  there  is  a great  deal  of  information 
in  his  book,  which  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Holland,  Mick.  N.  M.  Steffens. 

The  Mess.^ges  of  the  Bible.  The  Mess.\ges  of  the  Ps.\lmists.  The  Psalms 
of  the  Old  Testament  Arranged  in  their  Natural  Grouping  and  Freely  Il  en- 
dered  in  Paraphrase.  Bj'  John  Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A.  (Glas.),  B.A. 
(Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Knox 
College,  Toronto.  NewY^ork:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1904.  Pp.  xxii,  334. 

‘ ‘ The  Psalmists,  ’ ’ whose  messages  find  a place  in  this  neat  volume,  are  not  only 
the  poets  whose  hymns  have  been  included  in  the  Psalter,  but  also,  justly  enough, 
the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Lamentations.  These  laments  over  Jerusalem  form 
the  conclusion  of  this  collection.  The  reason  for  this  wider  inclusion  is,  doubt- 
less, the  convenience  of  treatment.  But  if  further  justification  is  sought,  it  is 
found  in  the  not  remote  possibility  that  the  poet  who  bewails  the  sorrows  of  his 
people  sang  also  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion  which  compose  the  hymn-book  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  Psalms  topically,  and  with  a good  measure 
of  success — quite  as  much  as  the  author  claims  for  it.  The  arrangement  is  con- 
venient, and  it  reveals  the  scope  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  ancient  Israelite 
when  his  soul  was  holding  intercourse  with  God.  Thought  went  forth  to  God 
and  fixed  itself  on  his  character  and  his  works,  his  revelation,  his  kingdom,  and 
his  providence;  and  on  man  the  sinner  and  on  man  the  saved.  Prof.  Mc- 
Fadyen’s  classification  is  as  logical  as  Hupfeld’s,  and  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  greater  minuteness  of  analysis.  It  is  an  advance  over  the  grouping  made  by 
Schultz  even,  serviceable  though  that  has  been ; and  the  titles  are  happier,  being 
formulated  in  brief,  definite  and  elegant  statements  of  the  poet’s  theme.  Occa- 
sionally, doubtless,  infelicities  occur,  as  when  the  First  Psalm  is  entitled,  “Its 
Mastery  [i.e.,  the  mastery  of  Scripture]  the  Secret  of  Success.’’  The  First  Psalm 
refers  not  to  the  mastery  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the  guidance  of  life  by  God’s  law. 

17 
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It  is  confessedly  more  difReult  to  paraphrase  the  poetrj'  of  the  Hebrews  than 
their  histories  and  laws.  We  are  wedded  to  the  familiar  lang;uage  of  the  English 
version.  It  has  been  found  to  be  the  perfect  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our 
spiritual  life  in  its  deepest  experiences.  “Other  words  are  almost  sure  to  be 
worse  words;  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  parallelism  is  all  but  inimitable.” 
Still  the  paraphrase  has  a place.  It  is  a commentary,  and  a commentary  with 
an  object  of  its  o\vn.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  obscure  passages,  and  to  trans- 
late ancient  Oriental  imagery  into  the  forms  and  proprieties  of  modern  Western 
thought ; and  it  aims  also  to  cause  plirases  that  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear,  because 
familiar  sounds,  to  awaken  attention  by  their  new  tones  and  suggestions.  What 
listless  reader  can  fail  to  be  suddenly  aroused  out  of  his  letharg\'  on  reading  in 
the  Seventy-second  Psalm,  “May  the  Spanish  kings  ....  bring  him  tribute  ” ? 
Or,  to  turn  to  a^  passage  where  the  interpretation  adopted  is  not  the  ordinarx' 
one,  many  a lover  of  Scripture  will  get  a new  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Psalm  xxxii. 
1,  2,  from  the  rendering;  “O  how  happy  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  for- 
given, whose  sin  is  covered!  How  happy  is  the  man  who  confesses  with  sinceritj- ! 
for  Jehovah  imputes  no  guilt  to  him.”  At  first  one  is  perhaps  at  a loss  to  know 
where  the  opening  statement  of  the  second  sentence  came  from,  and  something 
seems  to  have  been  omitted.  But  on  repeating  the  first  two  verses  of  the  Psalm 
as  held  in  the  memory,  surprise  and  delight  are  experienced  at  the  revelation 
of  a meaning.  It  is  foimd  that  Prof.  McFadyen  has  worked  over  the  results 
obtained  by  exegetical  ingenuit5',  and  given  new  shape  and  development  to  the 
proposed  interpretation  by  a bold  paraphrase.  It  is  the  rush  of  suggestion  from 
renderings  of  this  sort,  whether  the}"  meet  with  acceptance  or  not,  that  furnishes 
the  sufficient  excuse  for  the  existence  of  this  book  and  its  companion  volumes. 
But  since  a paraphrase  is  a form  of  commentary,  and  not  a translation,  the 
reader  is  always  imder  the  necessity  of  testing  its  interpretation;  and  because 
this  little  volume  requires  critical  exegetical  study,  it  is  scarcely  a “guide,”  but 
rather  a help. 

Of  much  of  the  criticism  wliich  underlies  the  work  we  do  not  approve.  Of 
course,  in  respect  to  the  Psalms  the  data  are  not  always  sufficient  to  be  compulsory 
in  their  testimony;  and  differences  will  exist  among  competent  scholars.  Still 
an  argument  that  is  advanced  for  any  position  is  a sdent  appeal  for  examination. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  titles,  the  fact  that  the  superscriptions  of  the  Greek  version 
do  not  ‘ ‘ quite  ’ ’ agree  with  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  Syriac  also  shows 
divergences,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion:  “Had  the  titles  been  original  to 
the  Psalms,  such  variety  would  have  been  impossible.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  titles  are  no  part  of  the  Psalms,  but  were  added  afterwards.” 
Is  it  hard  to  believe  that  Prof.  ilcFadyen  would  have  repeated  this  argument 
of  his  recent  predecessors,  and  adopted  this  conclusion,  had  he  given  the  matter 
careful  thought?  Tlie  divergence  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  versions 
in  this  matter  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  divergence  between  them  in 
other  points.  It  simply  means  that  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  must  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rigid  tests  of  textual  criticism  as  is  the  text  of  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. That  text  is  not  cast  aside  by  wholesale  because  in  places  the  versions 
diverge  from  it.  Neither  may  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  be  unceremoniously 
rejected  on  that  ground. 

And  again,  the  author  goes  too  far,  we  think,  when  he  of  himself  gives  to  a 
Psalm  the  definition  and  coloring  of  a congregational  song.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  Prof.  McFadyen’s  paraphrase  is  printed  in  the  first 
column,  and  the  rendering  of  the  English  version  in  the  second. 

8.  May  it  be  mine  to  hear  glad  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness, 
cries  of  joy  sent  up  by  the  members  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken 
of  my  broken  body.  may  rejoice. 
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13.  Then  shall  I be  fit  to  be  thy 
missionary  servant,  teaching  the 
heathen  thy  ways,  and  turning  the 
godless  to  thee. 

18.  Now  hear  my  prayer,  O Lord, 
for  the  holy  city  and  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  thy  grace,  remember  for 
good  the  temple  on  Zion’s  holy  hill; 
and  build  up  the  broken  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

19.  In  those  glad  days,  when  we 
can  worship  thee  once  more,  thou 
wilt  accept  the  sacrifices  prescribed 
by  the  law. 


Then  will  I teach  trangressors  thy 
ways;  and  sinners  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee. 

Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zion;  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 


Tlien  wilt  thou  delight  in  the  sac- 
rifices of  righteousness. 


It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  because  of  the  grandeur  and  literary  beauty  of  the 
Psalms  in  their  original  form,  and  their  attested  power  to  voice  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man,  and  the  hallowed  associations  which  cluster  about  their  very  words, 
that  we  much  prefer  a faithful  and  elegant  translation  like  the  English  version ; 
but  also  because  the  effort  has  been  made,  consciously  and  deliberately,  by  the 
men  of  the  Revision  Committee  to  reproduce  the  original  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
all  such  questions  open  and  let  the  Psalms  speak  their  message  for  themselves. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 


Introduction  to  the  Old  Test.^ment.  By  John  Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A. 
(Glas.),  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
ICnox  College,  Toronto.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son,  3 and  5 
West  Eighteenth  Street;  London;  Hodder  & Stoughton.  1905.  8vo;  pp. 
xii,  356.  Price,  $1.75. 

The  volume  before  us  is  characteristic  of  its  author.  It  shows  the  familiar 
traits  and  wears  the  genial  expression  of  Prof.  McFadyen’s  writings.  It  is 
written,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  insecurity  and  without  the  slightest 
shudder,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism,  in  easy 
and  graceful  literary  style,  and  with  fine  religious  fervor. 

Naturally  the  book  invites  comparison  with  the  standard  English  work  on 
Old  Testament  introduction  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  same  critical  school. 
How  does  it  differ  from  Dr.  Driver’s  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  why  does  it  differ?  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  differs  in  size.  It  con- 
tains scant  ten  thousand  words,  while  Dr.  Driver  has  used  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  indices.  2.  Secondly,  it  differs  in  respect 
to  the  readers  which  it  has  in  view.  Dr.  Driver  felt  that  “the  needs  of  Hebrew 
students  could  not  with  fairness  be  neglected,’’  and  accordingly  it  was  not 
desirable  “ to  avoid  altogether  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  words.’’  Prof. 
McFadyen  “does  not  pretend  to  offer  anything  to  specialists,’’  but  has  aimed 
to  furnish  a book  for  popular  use.  “It  is  written  for  theological  students, 
ministers,  and  laymen  who  desire  to  understand  the  modern  attitude  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  a whole,  but  who  either  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  foUow  the  details  on  which  all  thorough  study  of  it  must  ultimately  rest.  ’ ’ 
It  is  designed  “to  bring  the  discussion  within  the  range  of  those  who  have  no 
special  linguistic  equipment.  ’ ’ Hence  the  absence  of  technical  expressions  and 
Greek  and  Hebrew  words  from  the  pages,  the  lack  of  a conspectus  of  literature 
as  a preface  to  the  several  books,  the  omission  of  the  citation  of  authors  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  and  the  refusal  to  enter  into  details.  3.  It  differs, 
thirdly,  in  its  literary  and  religious  flavor.  Dr.  Driver  writes  with  clearness  and 
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directness.  Prof.  McFadyen  confesses  to  a definite  literary  aim.  “ Above 
all  things  I have  tried  to  be  interesting.”  He  succeeds.  He  had  already  justi- 
fied himself  before  the  public  in  this  respect,  and  in  others,  as  tire  favorite  pupil 
of  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith.  The  author  was  also  actuated  by  the  purpose 
“to  indicate  the  religious  value  and  significance  of  its  several  books.”  Too 
many  of  the  commentaries  which  have  been  put  forth  by  members  of  the  critical 
school  to  which  Prof.  McFadyen  belongs  are  sorely  deficient  in  the  marrow 
of  religious  truth.  They  are  taken  up  with  the  literary  analysis.  This  volume 
is  a refreshing  exception.  It  makes  room  for  an  exhibition  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  narratives  and  the  religious  value  of  the  events,  as  well  as  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  prophets.  There  is  much  clear  spiritual  discernment  in  evidence. 
In  brief.  Prof.  McFadyen’s  book  impresses  one  as  being  an  abridgment  of 
Dr.  Driver’s  Introduction,  with  the  omission  of  the  technical  material  and  dis- 
cussions, revTitten  in  chaste  rhetoric  and  with  an  elaboration  of  the  religious 
teaching. 

The  book,  of  course,  suffers  from  the  evils  inseparable  from  brevit}’.  The 
interpretation  placed  b}’  the  author  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  important 
by  reason  of  their  bearing  in  criticism,  is  commonlj-  stated  dogmatically,  that 
particular  exegesis  being  given  which  has  become  traditional  with  the  school  of 
Wellhausen  and  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  contentions.  When 
thus  stated  dogmatically,  the  unlearned  reader  is  apt  to  imagine  that  this  exposi- 
tion is  uncontroverted  and  incontrovertible.  To  one  who  possesses  an  ordinary' 
acquaintance  vfith  Scripture  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  will  doubtless 
appear  puerile  and  begotten  of  the  desire  or  the  need  for  these  things  to  be.  At 
the  same  time,  cordial  recognition  must  and  wiU  be  given  by  critics  of  a different 
school  from  Prof.  McFadyen’s  to  the  weight  and  worth  of  other  of  his  con- 
tentions. The  latter  only  have  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  future.  Much  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  ilessianic  teaching  of  the  prophets  corresponds  ■nfith  the 
exposition  given  by  Dr.  Beecher  in  his  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise.  Here  also 
brevity  is  a disadvantage  and  a hindrance  to  a real  understanding.  The  reader 
will  do  well  to  obtain  Dr.  Beecher’s  insight  into  the  deeper  aspects  of  these  pro- 
phecies and  their  correlation  and  the  manner  of  fulfillment  which  they  demand. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  publishers  have  done  justly  by  this  book.  It  is 
printed  on  poor  paper  and  not  well  bound.  The  proof-reader  has  allowed  the 
disturbing  error  of  “Samuel”  for  “Samson”  to  creep  in  once  on  page  79. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Da^us. 

The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Shailer  Mathews,  of 
the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  Decennial  Publications. 
Second  Series,  Vol.  XII.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1905> 
Pp.  XX,  338.  S2.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago  con- 
tains two  distinct  elements.  One  is  of  a purely  exegetical  and  historical 
nature  and  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  place  which  the  Messianic  hope  holds  in 
the  several  types  of  New  Testament  teaching.  The  other  is  of  a dogmatic  or 
philosophical  nature  and  represents  an  attempt  to  show,  that  in  all  these  types 
of  teaching,  and  in  the  Christian  religion  in  general,  the  Messianic  concept  be- 
longs to  the  form,  not  to  the  essence,  that  it  can  be  dropped  and  has  been  dropped 
without  detracting  anything  from  what  is  of  real  religious  value  in  Christianity. 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  elements  the  book  must  be  considered  a 
very  creditable  production.  The  author  has,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is 
concerned,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  exegetical  facts  and  shows  considerable 
skill  in  tracing  their  historical  correlation.  Less  successful  than  the  treatment 
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of  the  New  Testament  WTitings  themselves  in  point  of  lucidity  and  convincing 
character  is  the  discussion  of  the  Messianism  of  Judaism  in  Part  I.  The  lines  of 
the  Messianic  hope  of  the  prophets  are  not  drawn  firmly,  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
genuineness  and  date  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  on  which  question,  of  course, 
the  entire  historic  interpretation  depends.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  source 
of  the  Messianic  conception  was  an  “elemental  optimism’  ’ of  the  Hebrew  people, 
only  subsequently  ethicized  by  the  prophets.  Even  with  the  prophets  the 
‘ ‘ethicizing’  ’ was  very  incomplete,  for,  as  we  are  told  on  p.  7,  “The  prophets  had 
expected  that  the  divine  deliverance  would  consist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Hebrew  nation  as  untranscendental  as  Assyria  and  Egypt,  its  confederates,  and 
through  the  agency  of  no  more  miraculous  intervention  than  would  be  involved 
in  any  political  readjustment  like  the  triumph  of  Assyria  or  of  Cyrus.’’  It  is 
not  many  years  ago  that  Volz  argued  against  the  preexilic  origin  of  all  Messianic 
prophecy  on  the  ground  of  the  miraculous,  magical,  unethical  character  of  the 
processes  whereby  the  Messianic  transformation  is  brought  about.  He  found  the 
hope  too  transcendental  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prophets  as  the  modern  school  of 
criticism  loves  to  conceive  them.  According  to  Prof.  Mathews,  there  was  very 
little  transcendental  or  miraculous  about  it.  While  bound  to  disagree  with  Volz 
in  his  critical  conclusions,  we  feel  convinced  that  in  his  exegetical  appreciation  of 
the  prophecies  he  is  more  nearly  right  than  our  author.  In  the  field  of  the  litera- 
ture that  lies  between  the  two  canons  Prof.  Mathews  is  particularly  at  home, 
as  his  History  oj  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  in  the  series  edited  by  him- 
self abundantly  proves.  We  read  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  this  period  with 
great  interest,  and  if  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  by  finding  that  the  subject 
as  a whole  has  not  become  preceptibly  clearer  to  our  apprehension  than  it  was 
before,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  laying  the  blame  for  this  on  the  author.  The 
phenomena  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  are  so  confused  and  confusing,  that  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  historic  law.  Strange  to  us  is  the  hypothe- 
sis stated  on  p.  22,  to  the  effect  that  the  apocalyptic  mode  of  wTiting  is  a literary 
form  of  expounding  the  day  of  Jehovah  which  results  from  Hellenistic  influences. 
If  the  spirit  and  general  tendency  of  the  apocalj-ptic  literature  were  anti-Helleniz- 
ing,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  the  form  was  borrowed  from  Hellenism. 

But,  as  stated  above,  the  center  of  the  book  lies  in  its  exposition  of  New 
Testament  teaching  and  here  our  admiration  of  the  author’s  work  and  our  agree- 
ment with  his  results,  so  far  as  exegesis  is  concerned,  can  be  expressed  with  much 
less  qualification.  A piece  of  excellent  work,  quite  unusual  for  its  balance  and 
discrimination,  is  the  discussion  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom-concept.  Prof.  Ma- 
thews here  skillfully  avoids  the  two  extremes  of  a deeschatologizing  spiritualism, 
such  as  has  been  quite  recently  exemplified  once  more  in  Muirhead’s  Escha- 
tology of  Jesus,  and  of  a hj-per-eschatological  historicism,  which  will  not  recognize 
any  present  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus.  Several  other 
points  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  author  evinces  great  independence  of 
exegetical  and  biblico-theological  judgment  over  against  the  vogue  of  modern- 
izing interpretations.  The  presence  of  an  absolute  predestinarian  element,  and  of 
the  concept  of  vicarious  penalty  as  entering  into  the  atonement,  are  candidl}' 
recognized  in  Paul’s  teaching,  and  the  center  of  his  system  is  sought  in  eschato- 
logical Messianism.  In  this  connection  we  quote  an  interesting  sentence  from 
p.  173:  “Historical  orthodoxy,  as  represented  by  the  older  Protestant  theo- 
logians and  practically  all  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  has  come  closer  to  the 
center  of  the  Apostle’s  thought  than  those  later  interpreters,  who  have  made  the 
mystical  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  or  faith  as  an  incipient  and  potential 
righteousness  the  center  of  Paulinism.’’  It  is  true,  over  against  such  points 
stand  others  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  accept  Prof.  Mathews’  interpretations. 
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and  that  not  merelj'  because  we  wish  to  adhere  to  the  older  Protestant  theology, 
but,  as  we  believe,  for  good  exegetical  reasons.  We  think  it  an  error,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Jesus  and  from  that  of  the  Sjiioptists,  to  speak  of  an  incarnation 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  virtue  of  His  possession  of  the  Spirit.  Our  Lord’s 
possession  of  the  Spirit  is  \iewed  in  the  SjTioptic  Gospels  throughout  as  of  char- 
ismatic not  of  personal  moral  or  religious  significance.  The  author  e^’idently 
conceives  of  the  filial  relation  and  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  as  interchangeable 
to  our  Lord’s  consciousness,  distinct  not  in  reality  but  only  in  point  of  ^^ew.  The 
treatment  of  the  Pauline  eschatolog}',  not'Rithstanding  many  excellencies  in 
other  respects,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  author’s  espousal  of  the  theory  that 
the  Apostle  placed  the  Kingdom  of  Clirist  as  a preliminary,  temporary  kingdom 
after  the  Parousia;  in  other  words  from  ascribing  to  Paul  a mild  form  of  Chiliasm. 
With  this  is  connected  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  Paul  in  some  sense  identi- 
fied the  kingdom  (of  Clirist)  and  the  Church.  We  do  not  think  that  on  this  view 
sufficient  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Clirist,  which  must  have 
appeared  to  the  Apostle  as  anticipating  the  eschatological  resurrection  and  there- 
fore in  its  immediate  consequences  also  anticipating  the  eschatological  kingdom . 
The  only  other  point  we  desire  to  touch  upon  concerns  the  Christology  of  Paul. 
By  treating  of  it  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  Messianic  concept,  even  where 
the  (real)  preexistence  comes  under  consideration,  the  higher  sonship  which  lies 
back  of  the  Messiahship  has  been  obscured,  and  the  classical  passage  in  PhU.  ii. 
is  scarcely  touched  upon.  Only  from  this  defect  can  we  explain  to  ourselves 
the  statement  made  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  effect 
that  this  Epistle  goes  farther  in  its  ascription  to  Christ  of  a preexistent  meta- 
physical sonship  than  Paul.  We  also  think  it  unproven  that  in  Hebrews  the 
metaphysical  sonship  appears  as  an  inference  from  the  Messianic  exaltation  of 
Christ.  The  Epistle  merely  shows  that  the  pre-existent  glory  of  the  Son  and  His 
official  greatness  in  the  state  of  exaltation  are  mutuallj'  adjusted.  The  one  fits 
the  other,  but  that  the  thought  of  the  one  was  developed  out  of  that  of  the  other 
it  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose. 

All  these,  however,  are  matters  of  relatively  small  importance  compared  with 
the  main  contention  of  the  author,  \\z.,  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Jesus 
and  His  work  belongs  to  the  perishable  form  and  not  to  the  imperishable  essence 
of  Christianity.  Throughout  his  exegetical  and  historical  discussion,  in  which 
we  can  recognize  much  that  is  unusuaUj'  good,  he  keeps  this  dogmatic  goal  con- 
stantly in  view.  We  are  not  supposed  to  forget  for  a moment  that  all  the 
things  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  believed  under  the  head  of  the  Messianic  eschato- 
logy were  so  many  accidental  modes  of  thought  now  ready  to  be  discarded.  It 
would  be  little  to  the  point  to  say  that  such  a view  is  destructive  of  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God,  for  e\-idently  Prof.  Mathews  does  not  occupy  a standpoint 
to  which  the  plenarj-  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  appears  a li^^ng  issue.  The 
matters  at  stake  here  are  far  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than  the  question  of 
Scriptural  authority.  The  whole  concept  of  revelation  must  have  undergone  a 
radical  transformation,  where  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  an  idea  which  has  played 
such  a role  in  Biblical  religion  as  that  of  the  Messiahship,  an  idea  which  came 
down  through  centuries  from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  which  formed  one 
of  the  two  great  crystallizing  points  around  which  the  thinking  of  our  Lord 
grouped  itself,  which  so  vitally  coalesced  with  Jesus’  self-consciousness  as  to  be- 
come inseparable  from  the  latter,  which  shaped  and  moulded  all  subsequent 
Apostolic  teaching — that  such  an  idea  represents  a mere  fringe  to  the  garment 
of  revealed  truth.  What  remains  on  such  a view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  con- 
tent of  revelation  to  its  form  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Who  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  a theory  like  this,  which  makes  Jesus  the  Supreme  Revealer  of  God, 
and  yet  makes  the  larger  part  of  the  doctrinal  consciousness  of  Jesus  a mere 
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passing  phase  of  thought,  must  greatly  weaken  the  position  of  Christianity  both 
dogmatically  and  apologetically?  Once  let  the  element  of  relativity  enter  into 
these  large  moulds  and  forms  into  which  the  revelation  of  truth  was  cast,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  its  essence,  however  defined,  can  be  ab- 
solutely permanent.  In  such  an  internecine  war  between  the  content  and  form 
of  revelation,  revelation  itself  bids  fair  to  suffer  most  in  the  end.  Besides  this,  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  [is  that  aspect  of  His  Person  and  work  which  lies  histori- 
cally at  the  basis  of  our  religious  approach  to  Him.  Whosoever  denies  the 
essentialness  of  the  Messiahship  will  necessarily  be  under  strong  temptation  to 
declare  with  Harnack  that  in  the  true  Gospel,  the  Gospel  stripped  of  all 
its  historic  accidentals,  Jesus  stands  not  on  the  side  of  God  as  an  object  on 
whom  religion  terminates,  but  on  the  side  of  man,  or,  to  use  Harnack’s  own  words, 
that  in  the  gospel  as  preached  by  Jesus  there  is  no  place  for  Himself.  Now  we 
desire  to  emphasize  strongly  that  Prof.  Mathews  does  not  draw  this  inference, 
and  it  has  been  a source  of  satisfaction  to  us,  in  reading  his  book,  to  observe  this. 
It  is  explicitly  stated  on  p.  133  that  “on  the  basis  of  Jesus’  own  self -estimate  and 
the  results  of  a reverent  criticism,  a man  may  believe  in  Him  as  the  incarnation 
of  God,  as  the  revealer  of  a forgiving  God,  as  the  type  and  teacher  of  the  perfect 
human  life,  as  the  Risen  One  who  brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light,”  of 
course,  “without  necessarily  committing  himself  to  a formal  acceptance  of  his 
strictly  Messianicjinterpretation.”  Passing  by  the  other  phrases,  because  they 
are  of  somewhat  uncertain  definition,  here  at  least  “the  Risen  One  who  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light”  guarantees  a substantial  content  to  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  an  objective  religious  value.  And  on  p.  222  we  learn  that  this  life 
of  which  Christ  is  the  source  for  the  Christian  “is  at  bottom  not  moral,  but  onto- 
logical with  moral  corrolaries,”  there  is  in  it  “a  process  of  development  we  can 
only  caU  hyperphysical.”  And  in  harmony  with  this  the  author  also  believes 
that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a historically  authenticated  fact,  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  Life,  therefore,  has  a clearly  defined  super- 
natural content.  What  Prof.  Mathews  offers  us  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  vague  Ritschlian  concept  of  “eternal  life.”  As  just  stated,  for  this  we  can- 
not but  be  grateful,  even  though  the  suspicion  can  hardly  be  suppressed  that 
the  author’s  Baptistic  affiliations,  rather  than  a general  desire  to  uphold  objective 
supernaturalism,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  emphasis  on  supernatural  life  as  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  But  the  question  arises,  how  does  Prof.  Mathews  separ- 
ate this  essence  from  the  historically  conditioned  forms  in  which  Christianity 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  Jesus,  Paul  and  the  other  New  Testament  writers? 
The  criterion  which  he  applies  for  distinguishing  between  the  religious  essence 
and  the  eschatological  form  is,  that  the  former  can  be  shown  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  direct  personal,  practical  experience.  The  objection  might  be 

raised,  that  the  ontological,  hyperphysical  life  as  such  cannot 
be  the  object  of  experience,  so  that  after  all  the  danger  arises 

of  paring  down  the  idea  of  life  to  that  of  a phenomenal,  moral 
or  emotional  state.  But  apart  from  this,  the  whole  distinction  between 
inherited  eschatological  form  and  life  content  is  purely  abstract  and  imprac- 
ticable. Life,  as  Jesus  speaks  of  it,  and  as  the  Apostles  refer  to  it,  is  a 
thoroughly  Messianic  idea  ; of  any  abstract  life  not  correlated  with  the 
eschatological  scheme  of  thought  they  know  nothing.  In  their  case  as  well 
as  in  ours,  and  in  the  case  of  every  normal  Christian,  the  experience  of  life  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  doctrinal  perception  of  what  life  means.  Christianity 
did  not  come  into  the  world  as  a life,  without  the  previous  and  concomitant  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  life  in  a theology.  As 
already  remarked.  Prof.  Mathews  himself  has  such  a theology,  which  fixes  for 
him  the  definition  of  life.  So  that  after  all  it  is  not  the  distinction  between 
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experience  and  theoretical  belief  which  separates  for  Prof.  Mathews  the  form  from 
the  essence  in  the  Xew  Testament  teaching,  but  rather  the  comparison  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  with  his  own  semi-modernized  mode  of  thought. 
Because  this  comparison  shows  that  the  two  have  only  the  idea  of  life  in  com- 
mon, the  latter  is  declared  the  substance,  the  former  the  accidence  of  Christianity. 
We  on  our  part  prefer  to  take  our  concept  of  supernatural  life  in  the  frame  of 
its  Scriptural,  Messianic,  eschatological  interpretation.  AVe  feel  the  need  of  an 
external  authority  to  tell  us  what  life  means,  what  are  its  antecedents,  its  con- 
sequences and  its  implications.  Neither  experience  nor  historical  observation  are 
sufficient  for  teaching  us  this.  We  know  full  well  that  the  modern  spirit  of  the 
times  is  not  favorable  to  the  eschatological  element  in  the  Gospel.  But  we  also 
know  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  anti-supernaturalistic  spirit  of 
the  age  in  general.  A thoroughgoing  supernaturalisni  will  always  demand  an 
eschatological  Messianic  Sa^■iour.  Nor  do  we  quite  see  how  Prof.  Mathews’ 
position  can  escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  By  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a historically  authenticated  fact,  he  himself  introduces  the  element 
of  the  supernatural  at  a central  point  in  his  system.  Why  should  it  be  said,  after 
this,  that  “recently  the  rise  of  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  universe  through 
the  philosophy  born  of  the  new  physical  sciences  is  rapidly  remoA’ing  this  apper- 
ception’’ [i.e.,  the  Pauline  eschatological  interpretation  of  the  Avork  of  Jesus)? 
p.  204.  If  eA'olution  enters  a protest  against  eschatological  Messianism,  why 
does  it  tolerate  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a supernatural  fact?  There  is  good 
reason  for  holding  that  creation,  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  and  eschatology 
stand  and  fall  together,  and  that  any  CA'olutionistic  philosophy  AA'hich  takes  ex- 
ception to  one  of  these  ought  to  reject  the  two  others  likeAvise.  And  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  in  this  debate  about  the  permanence  of  the  eschato- 
logical Messianic  element  in  the  Gospel,  something  more  than  the  mere  physical 
or  ontological  destiny  of  the  world  is  at  stake.  The  eschatological  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  inA'oh'es  the  judgment  and  through  this  indirect!}'’  the  question  of 
justification.  Consequently  to  declare  it  unessential  means  in  principle  to 
abandon  the  great  doctrines  of  A-icarious  atonement  and  justification.  In  point 
of  fact,  our  author  seems  not  to  hesitate  to  take  this  step,  for  on  p.  19S  he  declares 
with  reference  to  the  vicarious  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death  by  Paul:  “The 
modem  mind,  which  does  not  think  of  God’s  relation  to  the  world  in  monarchical 
and  judicial  terms,  is  naturally  perplexed  AA'hen  it  attempts  to  reconstruct  this 
section  of  Pauline  teaching.  But  it  will  be  a sad  mistake  if,  because  aa’c  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  problem  came  from  a controlling  thought  that  has  passed  away, 
A\-e  should  ignore  the  Pauline  teaching.  ’ ’ In  our  opinion  the  controlling  thought 
from  which  the  Pauline  problem  arose  has  not  passed  away  and  can  neA-er  pass 
away,  so  long  as  the  Pauline  conception  of  God  as  a judge  and  the  Pauline  sense 
of  sin  remain,  and  these  are  as  ineradicable  as  the  human  conscience.  If  the 
modern  mind  does  not  think  any  longer  of  God  in  monarchical  and  judicial 
terms,  we  can  but  look  upon  this  as  a sad  symptom  of  its  religious  perversion. 
For  those  aa-Iio  do  continue  so  to  think  of  God,  no  Christianity  will  suffice  which 
is  not  built  up  around  the  atonement  as  its  Aery  core  and  center.  EA-en  a reli- 
gion of  supernatural  life  falls  short  of  the  religion  that  man  needs  to  sa\'e  his 
soul.  And  only  in  a religion  aaIucIi  is  more  than  this,  can  Christ  permanently 
retain  his  central  place  as  a necessary  object  of  religious  trust.  For  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  SaA'iour  there  is  no  a priori  reason  assignable  why  they  should 
not  haA'e  been  performed  by  God  directly  without  the  mediation  of  Jesus.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  for  the  introduction  of  supernatural  life  into  hu- 
manity the  Christ  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Only  when  we  come  to  the  func- 
tion of  atonement,  it  immediately  appears  that  the  Messiah  sustains  a relation  to 
God  and  us  AA-hich  secures  for  Him,  as  the  Christ,  an  absolutely  permanent 
place  and  an  eternal  A-alue  in  our  religious  life. 
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Like  all  the  other  volumes  of  the  Decennial  Publications,  the  book  is  hand- 
somely printed.  The  only  criticism  we  have  to  offer  in  this  respect  is  that  the 
citation  of  the  title  of  books  and  treatises  in  the  notes  is  frequently  inexact. 
Wernle’s  Reichsgotteshoffnung  is  cited  repeatedly  as  Reichsgotteshojfnungen; 
Kautzsch  is  sometimes  Kautsch-,  the  title  of  Kennedy’s  book  is  once  given  as 
The  Eschatology  of  Paul,  instead  of  St.  Paul’s  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things. 
Also  the  Scripture  references  are  more  often  inaccurate  than  should  be  the  case 
in  a volume  so  carefully  edited  as  a whole. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Louis  Burton 
Crane,  A. M.  New  York:  .American  Tract  Society.  Price,  75  cts.,  postpaid. 

This  little  book  has  a decidedly  practical  and  edifying  character.  This  study 
is  offered  to  Christians,  the  author  says,  ‘ ‘ with  the  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Truth  with  whom  it  is  concerned  may  make  effective  whatever  in  it  is  His  work, 
and  overrule  for  the  truth’s  sake  whatever  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  error.” 
This  prayer  certainly  will  be  heard,  and  Christians  who  read  the  book  prayer- 
fully will  be  blessed. 

Everything  which  does  not  concern  Christians  as  such  is  relegated  to  the  pre- 
face. It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Biblical  theologians  ‘‘cannot  confine 
themselves  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  exclusively.”  Our  author  finds  it  necessary 
to  dev'ote  23  pages  to  “ the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.”  Truly,  the 
Bible  is  an  organism;  the  words  of  the  Lord  (die  Herrenworte) — allow  me  this 
paradox — are  only  a part  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  The  Word  of  God  is  His, 
by  whom  it  may  have  been  spoken. 

The  disposition  of  the  subject-matter  might  be  a little  more  lucid,  but  the 
matter  itself  is  substantial  and  good. 

Some  statements  seem  strange,  although  the  brevity  of  treatment  may  be 
responsible  for  the  obscurity  of  meaning.  It  is  modern  indeed  to  say,  that  what 
‘‘He — the  Servant  of  Jehovah — does.  He  does  as  the  idealized  head  of  the  true 
Israel,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  come  to  be  in  Him,  in  the  new  times  of  which 
the  prophet  speaks.”  Or  when  the  wTiter  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  ‘‘divine  principle,”  working  for  the  redemption  of  men.  Or  when  he 
says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ‘‘perhaps”  the  cause  of  Christ’s  conception.  Or 
when  in  treating  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  favors  the  pietistical  view 
of  terminism. 

There  are  a few  more  such,  in  my  estimation,  unfortunate  statements  in  this 
book.  But  as  a whole  the  book  is  a good  and  popularly  written  tract  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  Christian  Conduct.  By  Andrew  C. 

Zenos,  D.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  Price,  75  cts.,  postpaid. 

Dr.  Zenos’  book  on  Christian  Conduct  is  the  first  in  the  series  on  the  Teaching 
of  Jesus  which  has  an  ethical  character.  The  author  has  given  us  an  interesting 
and  well  wTitten  treatise  on  this  subject.  The  development  of  his  subject  is 
logical  and  clear  in  detail  throughout.  He  speaks  of  the  presuppositions  of 
Christian  Conduct,  of  the  Antecedents  of  Christ’s  Teaching  of  Conduct,  of  Love,  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  of  Self-Culture  and  of  the  Sabbath.  After  he  has  finished  these 
generalphasesof  his  subject,  he  views  a Christian  in  his  several  relations.  Some 
parts  of  his  book  are  exceptionally  fine,  especially  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats 
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on  "The  Mainspring  of  Christian  Conduct.  ’ ’ In  speaking  on  the  Golden  Rule  I was 
glad  to  read,  "The  pith  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  principle  of  mutualism.  . . . 
The  temptation  in  social  life  is  to  regard  self  as  the  center,  and  aU  that  ministers 
to  self  as  proper  and  right.  All  other  things  or  persons  are  mere  means.  The 
gospel  of  altruism,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  reduces  self  to  a means,  and  other  means  and  other  persons  (as  in  Buddhism) 
to  ends.”  There  are  man}-  sound  statements  in  the  book.  It  is  only  a pity  that 
Dr.  Zenos  thinks  it  necessar\'  to  break  the  sharp  points  of  his  statements  by  in- 
serting clauses  which  have  to  serve  as  defenses  against  possible  attacks  from 
the  side  of  critical  theologians.  "Er  giesst  Wasser  in  seinen  Wein, ” as  Germans 
say. 

On  this  account  I do  not  like  the  author’s  introductory  chapter  to  his  book. 
He  knows  quite  well  the  peculiar  character  of  a popular  book.  Why  he  does  not 
adhere  to  the  sound  position  taken  in  his  preface  I do  not  well  understand.  The 
too  brief  treatment  of  critical  questions  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  his  book 
as  a condensed  and  brief  statement  in  popular  form  of  the  essentials  of  Jesus’ 
thought. 

Holland,  Mich.  Nichol.\3  M.  Steffens. 


Wh.\t  C.vn  We  Know  of  Jesus?  (1)  Die  Quellen  des  Lebens  Jesu.  Von 
Prof.  D.  Paul  Wernle,  Basel.  Pp.  89.  (2)  Was  Wissen  wir  von  Jesus? 

Von  Prof.  D.  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Gottingen.  Pp.  79.  (3)  Jesus.  Von 

Prof.  D.  W.  Bousset,  Gottingen.  Pp.  103.  ^Gebauer-Schwetschke  Verlag, 
Halle  a S.,  1904. 

The  interest  in  these  tlmee  little  books  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  written 
by  leading  representatives  of  the  so-caUed  "religious-historical"  school  which 
has  of  late  risen  into  prominence  in  Germany,  and  that  they  exhibit  in  popular 
form  the  method  of  the  most  recent  German  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Bousset’s  TFas  wissen  xoir?  is  an  enlargement  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Protestantenverein  in  Bremen,  and  the  other  two  pamplilets  are  in 
tlie  series  of  Religionsgeschichtliche  Volksbiicher  fiir  die  deulsche  christliche  Gegen- 
wart,  projected  by  Lie.  F.  M.  Schiele,  of  ^larburg.  The  aim  in  all  three  is  to 
bring  the  results  of  scientific  New  Testament  criticism  to  the  attention  of  lay 
readers,  and  in  point  of  style  and  arrangement  of  material  all  three  are  models 
of  popular  exposition,  and  Bousset’s  Bremen  address  is  worthy  of  high  praise 
merely  as  a literary  production.  The  success  of  the  attempt  to  popularize  the 
newer  views  has  since  called  forth  the  series  of  pamphlets,  called  Biblische  Zeit- 
und  Streiljragen,  from  the  conservative  wing. 

Both  MTiters  lead  us  through  a comparison  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the 
S}'npptics,  and  of  the  Synoptics  with  one  another,  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of 
tlie  Gospels  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  historical  document.  The  ultimate  reason 
for  rejection  is  not  the  lateness  of  date,  for  Wernle  assigns  the  first  three  Gospels 
to  the  years  70  to  90  A.D.  It  is  the  conviction,  in  the  case  of  both  writers,  that 
the  Gospels  give  us,  not  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  what  the  Church  had 
come  to  believe  about  His  life;  and  with  both  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  a dis- 
torting medium,  so  obscuring  the  truth  as  to  make  any  consistent  picture  of  the 
life  or  even  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  impossible.  Wernle  follows  the  usual  argu- 
ment to  show  the  differences  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  and  then  in  spite 
'of  the  acknowledged  points  of  agreement  we  are  made  to  face  the  dilemma: 
‘ Either  John  or  the  Synoptics.  The  rejection  of  John  leads  to  a detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  synoptic  problem  which  closely  follows  the  fuller  treatment  of  the 
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author’s  Die  Sijnoptische  Frage  (1S99).  Tlie  conclusion  is  the  usual  one  that 
Mark  is  the  earliest  Gospel  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  use,  independently,  our 
Mark  and  a collection  of  speeches.  The  word  “logia”  is  not  used,  as  Wernle 
believes  (Sijn.  Frag.,  p.  118f.)  that  Papias  in  speaking  of  the  Logia  thought  of 
nothing  else  than  our  Matthew.  The  earlier  Marcan  tradition  being  taken  as  the 
standard,  we  may  discard  as  unhistorical  the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  of  which  i\Iark  knows  nothing,  together  with  those  details  relating  to  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  with  which  the  Marcan  narrative  has  been  supple- 
mented. Have  we  reached,  then,  in  Mark,  the  earliest  Gospel,  the  bed-rock  of 
reliable  tradition?  The  answer  is  disappointing.  We  are  uncertain  of  the 
sources  from  which  Mark  drew  his  material.  If  it  was  from  Peter,  it  was  the 
practical  rather  than  the  historical  preaching  of  Peter  which  Mark  worked  over. 
Wernle’s  view  is  that  Mark  found  a number  of  scattered  traditions,  and  that  he 
organized  them  under  the  influence  of  a ruling  idea.  This  idea  was  that  Jesus 
was  the  iSIessiah,  the  Son  of  God.  From  the  first  verse  (reading  viov  Oeoii) 
through  the  voice  from  heaven,  the  confession  of  demons,  the  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  and  above  all  the  miracles,  the  whole  narrative  is  subordinated 
to  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Jesus  is  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  It  is  an  “apol- 
ogy,” not  a history.  The  miraculous  evidence  is  forced  into  the  foreground, 
the  great  nature  miracles  being  even  more  prominent  than  those  of  healing,  and 
even  the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  so  infected  with  this  miraculous  element  that  it  is 
uncertain  what  He  preached.  “The  historical  portrait  has  been  dimmed,  the 
picture  of  Jesus  distorted  into  something  grotesque  and  fantastic”  (p.  60).  To  j 
get  back  to  the  historical  Jesusy  therefore,  we  must  free  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  from  Mark’s  organizing  ideas  and  from  the  arrangement  of  his  material.  / 
Since,  however,  the  whole  Gospel  is  ruled  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
and  Son  of  God,  the  historical  residuum  reached  by  the  extrusion  of  everything 
that  favors  this  idea  cannot  be  large.  The  critic  must  reject  the  very  material 
which  Mark  would  regard  as  really  significant.  “What  remains,”  after  the  con- 
scientious application  of  his  method,  is,  as  Wernle  himself  tells  us,  “at  first  sight 
poor  enough.”  We  lose  “what  for  centuries  has  belonged  to  the  fixed  portrait 
of  Jesus”  (p.  82). 

The  argument  which  leads  to  this  important  conclusion  has,  it  will  be  seen, 
several  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place  the  dilemma,  “Jesus  is  the  being 
whom  the  Synoptists  have  described  or  the  one  whom  John  sets  before  us,” 
loses  its  sharpness  when  we  discover  that  in  point  of  fact  He  can  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  suspicion  of  circular  reasoning  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  it  is  argued  first  that  John  is  to  be  rejected  mainly  because  he,  in  distinction 
from  the  Synoptists,  emphasizes  the  supernatural  elements  in  the  person  of  Jesus; 
and  then  that  Mark,  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  of  the  Gospels,  is  to  be  re- 
jected because  he  too  is  ruled  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  dif- 
ference, at  least,  does  not  seem  in  the  end  so  essential  or  irreconcilable  as  to  justify 
the  wholesale  rejection  of  John  on  the  ground  of  the  difference.  Again,  the  acute 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  Synoptic  problem  seems  largely  beside  the  point 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument.  Wernle’s  mastery  of  the  material,  as 
shown  in  his  brilliant  work.  Die  Synoptische  Frage,  has  won  for  him  the  right  to 
speak  upon  this  subject,  and  the  discussion  of  it  would  be  w'holly  in  point  if  the 
conclusion  were  that  only  the  earlier  strata  of  tradition  were  to  be  regarded  as 
trustwortliy.  To  establish  the  priority  of  Mark,  for  instance,  is  to  discredit  the 
other  Evangelists  where  they  can  be  shown  to  differ  from  the  Marcan  picture. 
But  the  priority  of  Mark  is  no  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Mark  itself.  The  ulti- 
mate reason  why  we  have  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  words  and  acts  and 
thoughts  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Sjmoptics.  It 
really  lies  in  a characteristic  possessed  by  all  the  S3moptics  in  common,  and 
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indeed  by  John.  All  were  WTitten  under  the  influence  of  and  in  tlie  interest  of 
“faith.”  Even  in  the  earliest  discoverable  tradition  we  are  brought  to  the 
impasse:  “Between  Jesus  and  us  stands  alwaj's  the  faith  of  the  Church”  (p.  83). 
At  this  point  the  old  question  of  the  external  evidence  assumes  considerable 
importance.  Wernle’s  treatment  is  necessarily  brief,  confined  to  two  pages  of 
fine  print  (pp.  7-9),  but  its  importance  for  his  argument  is  obvious.  If  the 
Gospels  were  written  by  Apostles  and  men  occupying  loio^*n  relations  to  the 
Apostles,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  believe  that  their  narratives  represent  in 
the  first  instance  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  historical  facts  upon  wiiich 
the  faith  of  the  Church  rested.  If  Mark,  for  instance,  WTote  the  Gospel  narrative 
as  Peter  preached  it,  there  is  strong  probability  of  its  being  true,  and  little 
room  for  inserting  an  anonymous  or  collective  tradition  between  the  actual 
facts  and  the  narrative  as  we  have  it.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  treatment 
of  the  Papias  tradition  as  to  Mark’s  conneetion  with  Peter  in  the  Quellen  and 
in  the  earlier  Synoptische  Frage.  In  the  earlier  w’ork  he  finds  strong  internal 
e\’idences  of  “Petrinism”  in  Mark  itself  (pp.  203,  204),  and  nothing  in  the 
Gospel  to  tlirow  doubt  upon  the  Papias  tradition.  ‘ ‘ Mark  is  actually  the  Petrine 
Gospel”  (p.  208).  In  the  Quellen,  the  connection  wflth  Peter  is  formally  accepted 
as  probable  (p.  70),  but  in  tw’o  passages,  once  in  speaking  of  the  external  evidence, 
the  author  contents  himself  with  an  expression  of  doubt  (pp.  8 and  58).  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  Mark’s  material  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  anonj^- 
mous  tradition,  that  “the  individual  narratives  first  passed  for  a long  time  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ” (p.  63).  “Mark  is  only  a collector  of  individual  tradition 
which  he  first  combined  into  a eonjectural  whole”  (p.  82).  The  comment  here  is 
ob^^ous.  If  ilark  followed  the  preaching  of  Peter,  as  Papias  is  at  pains  to  assert, 
and  our  author  himself  in  his  former  work  saw  no  cause  to  doubt,  then  the  Gospel, 
whether  trustworthy  or  not,  cannot  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
a collective  “faith  of  the  primitive  Church.” 

Bousset’s  ll’as  TlTssen.  wir  von  Jesus?  is  in  form  a polemic  against  the  sensa- 
tional eontention  of  Kalthoff  {Das  Christusproblem,  1903;  Die  Entstehung  des 
Christenthums,  1904.  See  Theol.  Rundschau,  June,  1904)  that  no  such  person 
as  Jesus  ever  existed.  Jesus,  says  Kalthoff,  is  the  “religious  embodiment  of 
eommunism.”  The  Go.spels  were  written  in  Rome  in  the  second  century, 
and  Christianity  and  the  figure  of  Clirist  were  the  product  of  the  religious, 
political  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  that  time. 
More  particularly  the  causes  of  which  Christianity  was  the  product  were  Jewi.sh 
Messianism,  Greek  philosophy,  the  social  conditions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
longing  of  the  lower  classes  after  light  and  happiness,  and  the  mj’stery-clubs  of 
the  late  Greek  religion.  Kalthoff ’s  negations  may  seem  so  extreme  as  scarcely 

to  deserve  serious  notice,  but  Bousset’s  reply  is  at  least  wortli  reading  as  a piece 
of  unusually  clear  and  cogent  reasoning.  He  has  indeed  an  easy  task  in  showing 
that  the  principles  upon  which  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  is  denied  wnuld 
.destroy  all  historic  truth,  and  the  evidential  value  of  the  Pauline  letters  is  effec- 
tive!}' set  forth.  ^lore  difficult  is  the  task  of  determining  how'  much  we  really 
can  know'  of  the  historic  Jesus.  Here  Bousset  follow's  closely  the  method  of 
Wernle.  There  is  the  same  apparent  circle  in  treating  of  tlie  relation  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics.  First,  w'e  are  made  to  chose  between  the 
“divine-human  figure”  of  John  and  the  “simple  human  picture”  of  the  Synop- 
tists — to  the  exclusion  of  John;  and  then  are  told  that  even  for  Mark  Jesus  is 
the  “miraculous  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  in  this  respect  tliat  the  first  three 
Evangelists  arc  to  be  distinguished  only  in  degree  (graduell)  from  the  fourth” 
(p.  54) — to  the  disparagement  of  the  S\'noptists.  Like  Wernle,  Bous.set  dis- 
tinguishes various  strata  of  S}'noptic  tradition,  and  finds  the  earliest  tradition 
(Mark)  untrustworthy;  but  he  is  clearer  than  Wernle  in  stating  the  reason  for 
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his  rejection.  This  does  not  lie,  he  says,  in  the  contradictions  in  the  Gospels,  for 
these  are  such  as  are  incidental  to  any  history,  and  the  agreements  outweigh 
the  differences;  nor  in  the  fact  of  a supposed  translation  from  the  Aramaic,  for 
this  would  affect  only  the  nuances  of  the  narratives ; nor,  lastly,  in  the  lack  of  a 
reliable  chronology,  because  in  spite  of,  or  really  on  account  of,  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment in  the  record  and  of  historical  milieu,  the  figure  of  Jesus  stands  out  in  its 
simplicity  and  glory.  In  the  individual  sayings  we  stiU  have  the  substance,  and 
in  the  parables  the  very  form  of  His  teaching.  The  real  reason  for  rejection  is 
that  the  Gospels  are  the  expression  of  “a  belie\’iiig  Church  speaking  of  Him 
whom  they  revere  as  the  exalted  Lord”  (p.  54).  And,  it  is  added,  ‘‘it  can  be 
said  with  a certain  truth  that  faith  is  the  foe  of  history”  {der  Glaube  der  Feind 
der  Geschichte  sei).  Men  cannot  take  an  objective  view  of  one  whom  they  be- 
lieve in  and  revere.  The  result  is  ‘‘that  we  only  know  the  Christ  in  whom  the 
Church  believed,  and  that  the  underlying  historical  Jesus  is  for  us  forever  inac- 
cessible. ’ ’ In  one  point  especially  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  faith  obscures 
history  is  illustrated.  ‘‘The  picture  of  Jesus  is  drawn  from  the  standpoint  of 
tlie  miraculous.  The  Jesus  who  here  walks  upon  earth  is  the  miraculous  Son  of 
God,  who  heals  the  possessed  with  a word,  who  walks  upon  the  sea,  commands 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  feeds  the  thousands  with  a little  bread — the  mighty 
Prince  of  Life  who  calls  the  dead  to  life.  The  historian  can  scarcely  do  other- 
wise than  admit  that  here,  where  such  miracles  are  related,  legends  and  not  history 
lie  before  us”  (p.  55).  Here  we  touch  the  deepest  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  story.  It  is  not  the  differences  betw'een  John  and  the  Synoptics,,  nor  the 
differences  between  Mark  and  Matthew-Luke,  but  the  miracxilous  element  which 
they  all  have  in  common.  The  miracles  of  healing  and  of  dispossession  are  indeed 
admitted  as  being  ‘ ‘psychologically  conceivable,  ’ ’ but  what  is  regarded  as  the  su- 
pernatural proper  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  as  rigidly  excluded 
by  Bousset’s  principle  as  by  the  a,  ■priori  assumption  that  ‘ ‘ miracles  do  not  happen . ’ ’ 
The  faith  of  the  Church, instead  of  being  an  argument,  from  effect  to  cause,  for  the 
supenatural  character  of  Jesus,  presents  a hopeless  bar  to  the  record  of  the  super- 
natural, even  supposing  the  supernatural  events  to  be  true.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Jesus  was  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  as  related  for  example 
by  Luke.  There  never  could  be,  Bousset  apparently  teaches,  a credible  record  of 
that  event.  Unbelievers  would  not  describe  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
testimony  of  believers  must  be  thrown  out  of  court,  if  faith  is  the  enemy  of  history. 
Our  author  might  appeal  to  the  apocryphal  miracles  in  support  of  his  principle; 
but  we  have  only  to  compare  these  with  any  of  the  Gospels  to  show  the  difference 
between  faith  and  credulous  fancy,  and  to  compel  respect  for  the  sobriety  at 
least  of  the  Gospel  writers.  Prof.  Mahaffy’s  recent  words  are  here  in  point; 
‘‘Compared  wfith  these  (the  apocrj'phal  Gospels)  the  books  of  the  Canon  are 
exceptional  in  their  broad,  open-air,  noonday  simplicity,  and  their  desire  to 
bring  everything  to  the  test  of  fair  evidence.  This  is  the  rationalistic  spirit  in 
the  proper  and  useful  sense  ” {Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire, 
1905,  p.  140). 

The  question  between  Kalthoff  and  Bousset  is. 


“Whether  ’twere  best  opine  Christ  was, 

Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 
He  was  and  was  not,  both  together.” 

The  difference  between  the  two  -writers  appears  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  principle.  With  Kalthoff  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  wholly  a legendary  being; 
with  Bousset  He  is  a legendary  being  so  far  as  the  supernatural  elements  in  His 
life  are  concerned.  With  Kalthoff  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  both  the  author 
and  finisher  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus;  -with  Bousset  faith  paints  in  the  super- 
natural colors.  In  the  -view  of  both  -writers  faith  is  the  foe  of  historical  science. 
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AVith  Kalthoff  it  is  “the  faith  in  isolated  heroes,’’  who  are  made  to  take  the 
place  of  impersonal  social  forces;  with  Bousset  it  is  faith  in  an  exalted  Lord, 
■who  takes  the  place  of  a merely  human  Jesus.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
brilliancy  of  Bousset’s  style,  his  clearness  of  statement,  his  candor  and  his  skill 
in  debate ; but  his  method  of  dealing  -with  the  Gospel  history  does  not  commend 
itself  as  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  A more  sober  historical  criticism 
might  apply  to  him  the  words  which  he  himself  applies  to  the  more  radical 
method  of  Kalthoff:  “The  feet  of  those  who  shall  bury  this  ‘new  method’  stand 
before  the  door.  ’ ’ 

The  other  book  of  Bousset’s,  Jesus,  in  the  same  series  as  Wernle’s  Quellen,  is 
avowedly  based  in  its  view  of  the  Gospels  upon  the  latter  work,  and  calls  for  no 
extended  comment  here.  It  is  now  accessible  in  English  in  the  “Crown 
Theological  Library.’’  There  is,  as  in  the  other  two  books,  a disinclination 
to  admit  anything  that  savors  of  a Christologj'.  So  much  is  ruled  out  as  to  cut 
, deeply  both  into  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  and  into  the  discourses. 
We  must  not  only  discard  the  miraculous  birth,  the  greater  miracles,  the  sacri- 
ficial death,  the  formula  and  institution  of  baptism  and  the  sacramental  supper, 
and  the  resurrection  (except  apparently  as  an  event  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples), 
but  must  give  up  as  weU  aU  the  teaching  which  implies  that  Jesus  founded  the 
Church,  sent  his  disciples  upon  a imiversal  mission,  or  declared  that  He  was  in 
any  way  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  was  to  come  as  judge  of  the  world. 
The  Messianic  title,  “Son  of  Man,’’  Jesus  adopted  from  Daniel  and  applied  to 
Himself  as  He  came  gradual!}'  to  see  the  necessity  of  His  death,  but  He  did  not 
appropriate  the  associated  ideas  of  pre-existence  and  world-judgment.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a discussion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  ethical  teaching  is  often  exceeding  fresh  and  suggestive. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  M’illi.^m  Hallock  Johxsox. 


The  Studext’s  Chroxologic.al  Xew  Testamext.  (Text  of  the  American 
Standard  Re\'ision.)  With  Introductory  Historical  Notes  and  Outlines. 
By  Archib.ald  T.  Robertson,  Author  of  Life  of  John  A.  Broadus,  etc.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  [1904.  8vo,pp.  Ixvi 
+ about  250. 

“There  is  no  edition  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  a standard  translation  which  is 
acceptable  for  general  use  and  which  also  presents  the  books  in  a probable  chrono- 
logical order.”  So  says  the  Preface  of  the  volume  before  us, — in  preparation  for 
accounting  for  the  publication  of  the  volume.  The  volume  essays  to  supply  the 
lack  here  indicated,  so  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  reader  allows.  The  text  used 
is  that  of  the  American  form  of  the  current  Re'vised  Version.  The  arrangement  of 
the  book  follows,  in  the  main,  the  order  “of  the  unfolding  histor}-,”  so  that  the 
reader,  “as  he  reads,  passing  from  book  to  book,”  may  proceed  “as  nearly  as 
possible”  in  “the  actual  order  of  the  historical  facts.”  The  Gospels  are  placed 
first,  followed  by  Acts,  because  the  histor}'  recorded  in  these  books  was,  in  the 
main,  enacted  before  the  other  books  were  vTitten:  but  an  effort  is  made  to 
arrange  the  Gospels  themselves  in  a chronological  order.  All  Paul’s  epistles  are 
placed  together:  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  them  among  themselves 
chronologically.  The  actual  arrangement,  therefore,  is  a mixed  topical  and 
chronological  one.  Whether  a strictly  chronological  arrangement  would  have  been 
better,  and  if  so  whether  the  dates  of  the  production  of  the  books  should  supply  the 
schema  or  the  time  of  the  events  treated  in  them;  or  whether  a purely  topical 
arrangement  would  have  been  better,  and  if  so,  what  topical  arrangement — 
opinions  will  differ  in  such  matters.  Enough  that  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  view,  a 
mixed  chronological  and  topical  arrangement  has  seemed  the  best  for  the  readers 
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lie  had  in  mind;  and  he  has  given  it  here,  according  to  his  best  judgment.  The 
reasons  for  his  decisions  are,  in  general,  obvious  enough ; though  the  position 
given  to  James  among  the  “historical  books”  and  apart  from  the  “remaining 
general  epistles”  will  be  apt  to  raise  questionings. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a brief  Introduc- 
tion prefixed  to  each  book.  These  Introductions,  though  distributed  through 
the  volume,  are  paged  continuously.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  without 
pagination.  Possibly  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  text  has  been 
printed  off  from  plates  made  for  another  purpose  than  for  use  in  this  volume,  and 
that  the  Introductions  are  to  be,  or  perhaps  are  already,  published  also  in  separate 
form.  An  anomaly  in  the  headings  of  the  gospels  may  also  receive  its  explanation 
from  such  a supposition.  The  American  Revisers  headed  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
thus;  “The  Gospel; — According  to  Matthew,”  and  the  succeeding  gospels  merely 
“According  to  Mark,”  “According  to  Luke,”  “According  to  John” — the  words 
“The  Gospel; — ” being  understood  as  the  general  heading  of  all  four.  In  the 
present  volume  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  placed  first  and  appears  with  the  simple 
heading  “According  to  Mark,”  while  Matthew,  which  succeeds  it,  still  appears 
with  the  general  heading;  “The  Gospel; — According  to  Matthew.” 

Dr.  Robertson’s  own  contribution  to  the  volume,  besides  its  arrangement,  con- 
sists in  the  brief  “Introductory  Historical  Notes  and  Outlines,”  which  in  the 
mass  cover  some  sixty  pages.  These  notes  are  carefully  and  simply  written  and 
reflect  a sane  historical  and  critical  judgment;  they  together  constitute  a very 
helpful  guide  to  the  sound  understanding  of  the  historical  setting  and  contents 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Dr.  Robertson  speaks  with  notable  modesty  on  all 
really  disputable  questions ; and  with  a commendable  firmness  on  those  which  are 
beyond  dispute.  In  matters  of  minute  criticism  he  cannot,  and  does  not,  expect 
all  fellow- workers  to  agree  with  him,  and  he  advises  his  readers  of  the  differences. 
The  present  reviewer  would  prefer,  for  example,  a differing  order  for  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  for  Paul’s  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprisonment.  But  these  things  are 
trifles ; and  he  thankfully  recognizes  that  in  these  introductory  notes  the  general 
reader  will  find  precisely  the  kind  of  information  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  read 
the  New  Testament  with  profit  from  the  historical  side.  For  the  other  and  higher 
uses  of  the  book,  as  Dr.  Robertson  crisply  says,  “The  New  Testament  tells  its 
own  story.” 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 


III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 


THO^LAS  CrANMER  AND  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION,  1489-1556.  By  ALBERT 
Frederick  Pollard,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History,  Univer- 
sity College,  London;  E.xaminer  in  Modern  History  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  London;  Author  of  Henry  VIII,  England  Under  Protector 
Somerset,  etc.  New  York  and  London  ; G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1904. 
12mo;  pp.  XV,  399. 

This  contribution  by  Mr.  Pollard  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Reformation  will  easily 
rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  members  of  this  series  of  popular  yet 
critical  biographies.  The  work  is  unquestionably  the  most  adequate  life  of 
Thomas  Cranmer  we  have.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  the  help  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  for  the  treatment  of  this 
confessedly  difficult  subject. 

The  author,  indeed,  professes  to  find  the  character  of  Cranmer  much  simpler 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been.  We  are  assured  (p.  303)  that  the 
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“ambiguities  which  obscure  his  career  arise  not  from  the  complexity  of  his  mind, 
but  from  the  contrasts  and  contradictions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived’’;  that 
(p.  iii)  “the  obscurity  is  not  in  his  character,  but  in  the  atmosphere  which  he 
breathed,  and  atmosphere  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  create.’’  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  sympathize  ■with  the  ■writer’s  desire  to  give  as  full  a picture 
as  possible  of  the  really  tr\-ing  situation  ■with  which  the  great  ecclesiastic  had  to 
deal.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Pollard,  by  his  subtler  analysis 
and  more  accurate  interpretation  of  some  of  the  facts  in  this  period  of  English 
history,  has  really  succeeded  in  placing  the  archbishop  before  us  in  a more  favor- 
able light.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  his  attempt  to  give  the  true 
psychology  of  some  of  this  hero’s  unheroic  deeds,  the  historian  should  not  have 
focused  our  attention  a little  more  critically  upon  those  elemental  traits  of  char- 
acter which  from  the  first  marked  the  Reformer  as  a man  of  compromise,  and 
which  certainly  have  done  their  part  to  make  the  “atmosphere’’  surrounding 
him  so  depressing  to  aU  who  have  ever  come  ■witliin  the  radius  of  its  influence. 
We  cannot  quite  believe  that  the  simplicity  of  Cranmer’s  mind  was  the  simplicity 
of  those  stronger  and  nobler  personalities  in  whom  singleness  of  purpose,  governed 
by  pure  motive  and  sustained  by  fixed  principles,  becomes  the  simplicity  of 
genuine  sincerity.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  would  not  imply  that  the  bio- 
grapher actually  tries  to  make  his  material  fill  the  largest  moulds  of  heroic 
achievement.  But  if  we  may  allow  Prof.  Pollard’s  generalization  that  “Cran- 
mer’s storj-  is  that  of  a conscience  in  the  grip  of  a stronger  power,  ’ ’ we  may  add 
that  the  author  has  given  us  a thorougldy  complete  and  just  idea  of  the  ‘ ‘stronger 
power,’’  but  hardly  so  satisfactory  a conception  of  the  kind  of  “conscience’’ 
that  so  often  failed  to  decide  its  trul}'  perplexing  problems  according  to  the 
highest  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  customary  and  the  perhaps  ine\'itable  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  read  the  latest  story  of  this  life  so  rich  in  dramatic  interest, 
so  noble  in  many  of  its  less  conspicuous  self-revelations,  so  valuable  to  the  Church 
and  State  of  his  day,  and  so  largely  beneficial  to  those  liigher  interests  of  hu- 
manity for  which  he  often  labored,  ■with  set  purpose  but  ■with  too  little  courage 
and  consistency  of  effort,  in  his  fight  for  the  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  the  biographer’s  fault  that  his  subject  presents  no  better  arguments 
for  its  being  subsumed  under  such  a caption  as  the  Heroes  of  the  Reformation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  done  what  the  strictest  conformitj"  to  the 
highest  standards  of  historical  composition  has  permitted.  Indeed,  we  shall 
have  done  him  a grave  injustice  if  we  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  his 
primary  concern  is  to  have  us  pass  the  most  favorable  verdict  possible  upon  his 
client.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pollard  reveals  on  every  page  not  only  the  rich 
knowledge  of  the  painstaking  investigator,  but  the  fairness,  the  candor,  the  bal- 
ance, the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  judicial  calmness  of  a model  historian.  In 
full  sympathy  with  his  subject,  yet  thorougldy  familiar  with  every  flaw  and 
weakness  in  Cranmer’s  character,  he  is  content  simply  to  get  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  man’s  conduct.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  less  admirable 
phases  of  the  Reformer’s  career;  again  and  again  we  are  impressed  by  the  alto- 
gether unusual  fairness  of  his  treatment  of  a theme  concerning  which  most 
Englishmen  find  it  difficult  not  to  e\'ince  the  one-sidedness  of  a partisan  interest. 
But  Mr.  Pollard,  by  the  use  of  some  new  material,  and  more  especially  by  his 
masterfid  presentation  of  circumstances  hitherto  not  viewed  from  the  right  angle 
and  not  duly  taken  into  the  account,  has  been  able,  with  perfect  candor  and 
fidelity  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  make  us  take  a more  favorable, 
because  a really  truer,  view  of  the  unfortunate  archbishop. 

The  work  is  particularly  meritorious  in  its  treatment  of  the  intricate  problems 
of  canonical  law  and  constitutional  government  involved  in  the  establishment 
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of  the  .\nglican  Church.  It  must  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  distinctively  theological  questions  is  not  altogether  adequate. 
We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  this  series  of  works  is  to  deal  with  the 
essential  points  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformers.  To  be  sure,  the  author  was 
here  at  some  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  research 
along  these  lines.  We  can  understand,  too,  how  a more  precise  discussion  of  the 
influence,  let  us  say,  of  John  Laski  or  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  upon  the  work 
of  Cranmer  might  have  detracted  from  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a popular 
treatise  on  the  English  Reformation.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
thoroughly  adequate  monograph  on  Cranmer  will  have  to  meet  this  further 
need  of  a more  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  theological  views,  both  as  to  their 
genesis  and  as  to  their  influence  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Miscellaneen  zur  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  Russland, 
NEB.ST  Lasciana,  Neue  Folge.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Dalton.  Berlin: 
Verlag  von  Reuther  und  Reichard.  1905.  8vo;  pp.  viii,  472. 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  Protestantism  in  Russia  here  offers  his  fourth 
and  concluding  volume  of  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in 
Russland.  This  book,  like  the  whole  series  of  which  it  forms  a part,  presents  a 
somewhat  disjointed  and  fragmentary  appearance.  The  first  volume,  which 
appeared  as  long  ago  as  1887,  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Russia;  then  in  1889  appeared  the  second  volume,  an  Urkun- 
denbuch  der  evangelisch-reformierten  Kirche  in  Russland;  while  the  third  volume, 
entitled  Lasciana,  nebst  den  altesten  evangelischen  Synodalprotokollen  Polens 
1555-1561 , appeared  in  1898.  Before  this  series  of  studies  was  published  the 
author’s  special  interest  in  John  Laski  (or  ^ Lasco)  had  yielded  the  most  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  this  cosmopolitan  Reformer  (Gotha,  1881,  pp.  578). 

The  author  has  followed  his  previous  plan  of  prefacing  the  documents  them- 
selves with  an  explanatory  introduction  and  accompanying  them  with  elaborate 
discussions  and  instructive  notes.  The  following  topics  constitute  the  Mis- 
cellanies: (1)  “Die  alteste  lutherische  Gottesdienstordnung  in  Russland’’;  (II) 
“.\us  den  Anfangsjahren  der  deutschen  Ansiedlungen  an  der  Wolga’’;  (III) 
“Amtsreise  eines  lutherischen  Pastors  in  Irkutsk’’;  (IV)  “ Eine  evangelische 
Missionsansiedlung  im  Kaukasus’’;  and  (V)  “Aus  dem  ersten  Jahrhundert  der 
reformierten  Kirche  und  Schule  in  Sluzk.’’ 

Though  these  studies  will  be  of  little  general  interest  to  the  Protestant  world 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  they  no  doubt  will  be  duly  prized  by  those  Germans  of 
the  present  day  who  will  find  in  Dr.  Dalton’s  life-work  the  first  really  satisfactory 
account  of  the  missionary  enterprises  of  their  evangelical  forefathers  in  Poland, 
Russia  and  the  contiguous  countries. 

The  Lasciana  have  a broader  attractiveness.  This  is  not  only  because  the  life 
and  work  of  this  much-traveled  Reformer  have  of  late  received  so  much  attention, 
but  because  these  letters  and  other  documents,  so  laboriously  collected  from  the 
archives  of  Krakau,  Konigsberg,  Bale,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  really  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  personality,  and  serve  in  the  author’s  hands  as 
most  admirable  pieces  justificatives  for  his  interpretation  of  the  man  and  his 
doctrines.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  paralipomena  Dr.  Dalton  devotes  over  150 
pages  to  the  refutation  of  Lie.  Kruske’s  treatise,  Johannes  a Lasco  und  der 
Sakramentsstreit  (1901)  and  Prof.  Kawerau’s  article,  “Der  Reinigungseid  des 
Johannes  Laski’’  {Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  X,  430ff.).  Dalton  follows  the 
Reformer  step  by  step  through  his  wanderings  and  sojournings  in  East  Frisia, 
England,  Denmark,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Poland,  and  shows  how  Kruske’s 
narrative  puts  the  whole  development  of  Laski,  especially  the  decisive  influences 
18 
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of  Bucer  and  Cahdn  during  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  in  a wrong  light. 
Dalton  comes  to  substantially  the  same  view  of  Laski’s  first  staj’’  in  East  Frisia 
and  his  homogeneous  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  Karl  Hein 
had  independently  formed  in  an  earlier  dissertation  (Die  Sakramentslehre  des 
Johannes  a Lasco,  1904). 

The  other  “Auseinandersetzung”  pertains  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
purgation  oath  against  Romanism  taken  by  Laski.  The  author  here  nobly 
redeems  the  promise  he  made  two  years  ago  to  defend  Laski  against  the  charge 
of  perjurj',  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  oath  in  question  was  taken  after 
Laski’s  acceptance  of  the  Evangelical  cause.  Kupyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  this  Reformer,  had  fixed  upon  the  date  1526,  and  this  is  likewise  the  result  of 
Dalton’s  lengthy  argximent  against  the  much  later  date  (1542),  advocated  orig- 
inally only  by  inimical  Romanists,  but  recently  also  by  Kawerau  in  the  above- 
named  article.  Dalton’s  considerations  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  they 
furnish  a high  degree  of  probability  that  Laski  cannot  justly  be  charged  with 
perjury.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that,  with  renewed  study  of  the  now 
available  sources  and  the  additional  light  that  may  be  obtained  from  other 
Lasciana  still  to  be  discovered,  the  man’s  character  will  be  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  so  serious  an  accusation. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Christus  Liberator:  An  Outline  Study  of  Africa.  Ellen  C.  Parsons, 
M.A.  Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.,  Author  of  British 
Central  Africa,  etc.  Xew  York:  The  MacmillanjCompany.  1905.  12mo; 

pp.  301. 

Christianity  in  Modern  Japan.  By  Ernest  W.  Clement,  Principal  Duncan 
Baptist  Academy,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Author  of  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Philadelpliia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  1905.  12mo;  pp.  viii,  205. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  the  appearance  of  these  modest  but  most  service- 
able outline  histories  of  the  missionary  situation  in  the  countries  named.  The 
volumes  will  commend  themselves  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  outstanding  facts 
concerning  the  evangelization  by  all  the  denominations  of  these  large  and  in- 
creasingly interesting  fields. 

Princeton.  Frederick  AV.  Loetscher. 

The  Heart  of  Asbury’s  Journal.  Edited  By  Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.D. 
New  York:  Eaton  & Mains.  1904.  8vo;  pp.  xii,  720.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  for  forty-five  years  (1771  to  1816)  an  itinerant  preacher 
and  one  of  the  strongest  organizers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country,  well  merits  the  attempt  here  made  by  Dr.  Tipple  to  make  his  diary  or 
Journal  more  widely  useful.  The  three  volumes  of  the  original  work  are 
reduced  to  one.  The  unimportant  entries  are  omitted;  some  judicious  explana- 
tory notes  are  inserted;  numerous  inaccuracies  are  [removed;  and  many 
handsome  illustrations  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Journal  are 
reproduced,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  from  Hurst’s  History  of  Methodism. 

The  work  in  its  new  form  is  a most  readable  chapter  from  the  romantic  period 
of  American  history.  It  gives  us  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a man  whose 
ecclesiastical  career,  so  far  as  extent  of  travel,  variety  of  service,  and  range  of 
permanent  achievement  are  concerned,  had  few  parallels  even  in  that  period  of 
heroic  missionary  enterprise.  Every  page  of  the  Journal  breathes  the  spirit  of 
a fervent  piety  and  an  indefatigable  zeal,  despite  the  torments  of  bodily  afflic- 
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tion  and  the  general  hardships  of  the  pioneer’s  life,  to  bring  as  many  as  possible 
under  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  something  touching  in  those 
frequent  entries  that  tell  us  how  this  man  of  God  rose  at  five  in  the  morning  to 
spend  whole  hours  in  prayer  for  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  Tlie  book  may  be 
regarded  as  an  important  source  for  the  early  history  of  Methodism  throughout 
tlie  Middle  States,  but  its  greatest  value  for  the  average  reader  will  be  found  in 
the  vivid  picture  it  gives  of  the  colonial  life  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
noble  achievements,  amid  those  trying  circumstances,  of  a most  useful  servant  of 
God. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

Corpus  Reformatorum,  Volumen  LXXXVIII.  Huldreich  Zwingli’s 
SAEMMTLicHE  Werke,  herausgcgeben  von  Egli  und  Finsler.  Berlin:  Schwet- 
schke  und  Sohn,  1905. 

Among  the  most  important  theological  publications  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
is  this  republication  of  the  works  of  Ulrich  Zwingli  by  the  firm  of  Schwetschke 
& Son,  of  Berlin,  who  have  already  put  the  Church  under  great  obligations  by 
the  publication  of  Luther’s  and  Calvin’s  collected  works.  The  editors  of  this  new 
issue  of  Zwingli’s  works  are  Prof.  Emil  Egli,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Zurich,  assisted  by  Prof.  George  Finsler,  of  Basle.  A new  issue  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Reformer  is  necessary,  as  since  the  last  publication  of  his 
works  by  Schulthess,  1828-42,  considerable  new  material  has  been  found,  the 
results  of  which,  however,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  latest  and  best  of  the 
lives  of  Zwingli  by  the  late  Prof.  R.  Stahelin,  of  Basle.  The  editors  are  pub- 
lishing Zwingli’s  works  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  his  first  works 
written  at  Glarus,  as  his  poem,  “The  Fable  of  the  Oxen,”  Of  this  edition  six 
parts  have  already  appeared,  carrying  them  down  to  the  first  disputation  at 
Zurich,  in  1523.  Each  work  of  Zwingli’s  is  prefaced  with  a carefully  made  list 
of  sources  and  the  notes  give  careful  annotations  of  the  different  readings,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired.  The  edition  will  be  a splendid  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  Reformer,  a credit  to  the  publishers  and  editors,  as  well  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  theological  world. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 

ZwiNGLiANA.  1904.  No.  1,  to  1905,  No.  1,  inclusive.  Zurcher  und  Furrer,  Zurich. 

The  publication  of  these  valuable  pamphlets  giving  new  material  on  the  Swiss 
Reformation  is  continued.  The  first  pamphlet  of  1904  discussed  Zwingli’s  visit 
to  Monza,  Italy.  The  second  number  of  1904,  because  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  Bullinger’s  birth,  is  devoted  to  Bullinger’s  life  and  his  relation  to  Zwingli. 
.\n  interesting  discussion  is  given  on  the  question  whether  Zwingli,  before  his 
death,  had  suggested  Bullinger  as  his  successor  as  Antistes  and  head  of  the  Zurich 
Church. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 

Heinrich  Bullinger’s  Diarium.  Basle.  1904.  145  pages. 

In  honor  of  the  quartocentenary  of  Bullinger’s  birth,  July  18, 1904,  the  Zwingli 
Society  of  Zurich,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Emil  Egli,  published  this  Diary 
of  Bullinger.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  beginning  with  a reference  to  his  birth;  but  it  is  especially  full  during 
the  period  of  his  ministry,  calling  attention  to  many  of  th'e  events  of  the  day  in 
their  relation  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  original  sources  of  the  Swiss  Reformation . 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 
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Die  Ethik  Huldrich  Zwixglis.  Von  Coxstaxtixe  vox  Kugelgex.  Leipsic. 

1902.  109  pages. 

This  is  a brochure  on  the  moral  teachings  of  Zwangli,  aiming  to  gather  and  state 
the  moral  teachings  of  this  great  Reformer,  as  Baur  and  others  have  stated  his  dog- 
matical. Following  Kant,  he  divides  his  book  into  two  parts:  (I)  from  ^'irtue  to 
pardon  or  grace;  (II)  from  pardon  to  virtue.  The  first  he  defines  to  be  Zwingli’s 
morals  in  their  personal  worth ; the  second  explains  Zmngli’s  teachings  on  moral- 
ity in  its  effect  on  individual  piety,  as  praj- er,  and  on  our  practical  life,  as  in  the 
family,  social  and  political  relations.  He  shows  that  Zwingli’s  %news  on  prayer 
did  not  limit  it  to  formulas  or  place  or  time.  In  regard  to  his  views  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State,  where  Ritscld  and  Luthardt  claim  he  held  to  a theoc- 
racy, which  Stahelin  and  Schweizer  combat,  he  says  that  both  should  be  consid- 
ered, but  it  was  not  a theocracy  but  a State  Church  to  which  Zwingli  held.  The 
book  is  interesting,  in  view  of  Ritschl’s  present-day  ethical  theolog)’,  as  showing 
Zwingli’s  sympath}'  with  morals. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 

La  Theocratie  a Gex^a-e  au  temps  de  Calvix.  Par  Eugexe  Choist.  Geneve. 

2S0  pages. 

L’  Etat  Chretiex  Calvixiste  a Gex&ve  .a.u  temps  de  Theodore  de  Bez.\.  Gen- 
eve. 614  pages. 

These  are  two  important  works  on  a subject  that  greatly  needed  elucidation, 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Geneva  in  the  Reformation.  About  this  many 
erroneous  views  are  held  by  English  readers — much  of  the  Church  government 
of  Lasco  is  confused  with  that  of  Calvin,  etc.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to 
get  facts  at  first  hand  from  the  original  records.  Rev.  Mr.  Choisy , a pastor  of  Geneva, 
has  performed  this  work  in  these  volumes  and  herein  lies  the  value  of  his  work. 
It  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  present  with  any  fullness  and  completeness  the 
early  Church  government  of  Geneva. 

The  first  book  gives  a careM  historical  description  of  the  Church  organization, 
from  the  days  of  Farel  through  Cal\’in’s  exile  and  return  to  the  time  of  the  latter’s 
death.  He  traces  the  various  revolts  against  it  by  the  Perrinists,  Bolzec  and 
Servetus,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  theocratic  regime  over  the  csesaropapistie. 
He  closes  with  a minute  description  of  the  ministry,  the  worship  and  discipline 
of  the  Cahdnistic  theocracy.  He  then  examines  critically  the  governmental 
system  of  CaUdn,  which  he  says  was  an  application  to  society  of  the  fundamantal 
principle  of  his  theology,  the  sovereignty  of  God — that  he  tried  to  realize  in  Geneva 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  author  criticises  Calvin’s  theological  po- 
sitions in  making  God  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  of  the  New,  in 
giving  the  Bible  a juridical  conception  based  abstractly  on  law  and  not  on  the 
lo\’ing  conception  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  theocracy  the  Church 
needed  the  State  and  the  State  the  Church,  the  former  to  be  the  supreme  resort 
in  matters  religious.  ‘ ‘ This  theocratic  system,”  he  says,  ‘ ‘ appeared  as  a phenom- 
enon analogous  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church.  After  the  Apostles  the  early 
Church,  unable  to  rise  to  the  spirituality  of  Paul,  descended  to  legalism.  So 
there  was  a descent  after  the  Reformation  for  want  of  such  a leader  as  Cahnn.” 
How  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  this  double-headed  government 
of  Church  and  State  was  the  problem  with  which  Beza  had  to  Mvestle.  This  is 
described  in  the  second  work.  His  life  was  a continual  struggle  against  the  un- 
ceasing demands  of  ^he  political  powers  for  supremacy.  The  author’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  historical  events  is  exceedingl}'  interesting — the  final  victory  of  the 
political  government  (1572),  the  gradual  secularization  of  education  by  estab- 
lishment of  a Law  Department  at  the  University  (1573),  the  abolition  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  students  (1576),  until  Beza,  weary  of  the  strug- 
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gles  against  the  secular  power,  voluntarily  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Venerable 
Company  in  1580,  and  Beza’s  death,  which  finds  the  political  arm  permanently  in 
control.  He  closes  by  reviewing  the  distinctive  character  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
State  of  Geneva.  His  discussions  on  the  relation  of  Calvinism  to  society,  to  science, 
to  modern  liberty,  are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  although  in  many  places 
the  reader  will  not  agree  with  his  criticism  of  the  dogmatical  principles  of  the 
great  Reformer,  Calvin,  made  in  the  spirit  of  modern  critical  dogmatics.  But  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  government  these  volumes  are  a boon,  and  they 
correct  mistaken  notions  about  Calvinism.  Calvin  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
republics,  but  Geneva  was  far  from  the  political  and  civil  freedom  of  modern 
republics ; for  not  until  three  centuries  later,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
did  religious  and  civil  liberty  overturn  her  aristocracy. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Calvi.v,  ein  actengetreues  Lebensbild.  Von  H.  Diener-Wyss.  Zurich. 
138  pages. 

This  is  a popular  life  of  John  Calvin  in  pamphlet  form;  yet,  though  popular 
in  style,  its  scientific  basis  is  good.  Luther  bulks  largely  in  the  German  mind 
and  yet  Calvin  is  not  forgotten,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  publication  of  his  entire 
works  by  Schwptschke.  Cornelius,  Lang  of  Halle,  and  others  like  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  are  keeping  the  memory  and  work  of  Calvin  bright  before  the 
minds  of  the  Germans. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Thomas  Platter  and  the  Educational  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.  New  York,  1904.  224  pages. 

In  the  excellent  Educational  Series  published  by  the  Appletons  there  is  a proper 
tribute  paid  to  this  Swiss  teacher  as  one  of  the  beginners  of  [Protestant  edu- 
cation. He  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  great  printer  of  Basle  and  publisher  of 
Calvin’s  Institutes.  But  his  autobiography  given  here  gives  an  important  insight 
into  some  phases  of  education  peculiar  to  that  time,  as  the  wanderings  of  the 
students  and  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  as  the  cathedral,  parish,  guild  and 
burgher  schools.  His’efforts  to  gain  an  education  were  heroic.  From  goatherd  to 
school-boy,  to  student,  to  teacherjand  printer  is  the  story  of  his  life.  Hungering  for  an 
education,  he  came  to  Zurich  and  heard  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  followed  his  great  teacher  Oswald  Myconius  to  Basle,  where  he  was  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  pedagogium  and  rector  of  the  Castle  school  for  thirty-one  years. 
As  an  educational  study  this  autobiography  is  valuable.  The  Calvinistic  Church 
has  always  stood  high  in  education  and  literature.  She  needs  to  honor  her  fa- 
mous sons  more.  As  Froschauer  the  printer  of  Zurich  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a whole  Bible  Society  in  one  person,  and  Pestalozzi,  the  creator  of  the  new 
education  of  Europe,  Platter  finely  combines  both  the  teacher  and  the  printer. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Jean  Frederick  Osterwald  (1663-1747).  Par  R.  Gretillat.  Neuchatel,  1904 
294  pages  with  Appendix. 

At  last  the  life  of  this  distinguished  French-Swiss  theologian  has  found  a suit- 
able biography.  The  previous  biographies  having  become  antiquated  by  rea- 
son of  the  new  material  and  also  of  the  new  point  of  view  of  our  age,  a new  book 
was  needed.  The  author  has  based  it  on  originals  in  Neuchatel  and  Geneva, 
and  gives  at  the  end  a reprint  of  the  letters  of  Osterwald  to  his  dear  friend,  A. 
Turretin  of  Geneva,  132  in  number.  The  biographer  follows  his  life  chronolog- 
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ically,  taking  up  his  various  works  as  they  were  written.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  was  the  father  of  Osterwald  who  prevented  individual  subscription 
by  the  Classis  of  Neuchatel  to  the  Helvetic  Consensus,  and  the  son  therefore  gained 
by  inheritance  his  opposition  to  that  creed ; in  whose  repeal  he,  with  the  others 
of  the  second  Swiss  theological  triumvirate,  Werenfels  and  A.  Turretin,  was  suc- 
cessful. The  problems  of  Osterwald’s  theological  positions,  due  to  his  departure 
from  traditional  Calvinism,  as  his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  his  reputed  Socinianism, 
are  handled  with  ability.  The  author  reveals  that  while  Osterwald  differed 
from  Calvin  by  denying  the  totality  of  depravity,  and  virtually  ignoring  predestina- 
tion, he  still  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  some  sense  the  sub- 
stitutionarj'  sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Osterwald,  while 
refusing  to  be  a Calvinist,  criticised  the  Arminians.  Probably  his  mind 
was  of  such  a type  that  he  found  refuge  from  such  metaphysical  questions 
in  ethics,  for  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  his  catechism  and  dogmatics  is  on  the  eth- 
ical and  practical.  Every  doctrine  must  be  practical;  in  this  he  was  a forerun- 
ner of  Rothe.  Indeed  in  his  ethical  theology  Osterwald  was  in  many  respects 
the  forerunner  of  the  ethical  theology  of  to-day  as  found  in  Ritschlianism  abroad 
and  the  sociological  dogmatics  at  home.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  one  or 
two  points,  as  to  his  statement  of  the  early  repeals  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  by 
Bern  and  Zurich,  but  so  excellent  is  the  work  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 

Arnold  Bovet,  sa  Vie,  son  Oeuvre.  Par  Pierre  Dieterlen.  Neuchatel. 
380  pages. 

This  Reformed  minister,  though  unknown  to  English  readers,  was  widely 
known  in  his  native  land  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  the 
apostle  of  the  White  Cross,  or  of  temperance,  going  everywhere  to  teach  total 
abstinence.  One  quickly  sees  the  results  of  his  labors  when  visiting  Switzerland, 
in  the  difference  between  German  and  French  Switzerland,  the  latter  being  far 
in  advance  on  temperance,  owing  largely  to  his  labors.  At  the  same  time,  his 
quarter-century  pastorate  of  the  Free  French  Reformed  congregation  of  the  city 
of  Bern  the  capital  gave  him  unusual  avenues  of  influence  and  usefulness.  Those 
interested  in  religious  philanthropy  or  in  studying  the  work  of  temperance  in  its 
world-wide  aspects  cannot  well  pass  by  this  book. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Pioneers  par.mi  les  Marotse.  Par  Adolphe  Jalla.  Florence.  1903.  369 
pages. 

The  annals  of  this  mission  field  in  southeastern  Africa  deserve  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  those  in  the  New  Hebrides  by  John  G.  Paton.  The  wonderful  mis- 
sion among  the  Marotse,  begun  by  probably  the  greatest  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, Coillard,  wdio  w'ent  to  his  rest  last  year,  is  being  continued  by  his  successor, 
the  author  of  this  volume,  wdio  in  it  describes  his  missionary  experiences  and 
labors  (1889),  to  his  return  to  Europe  (1900).  Its  value  is  increased  by  a num- 
ber of  pictures  of  the  mission  and  a valuable  map  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Zam- 
besi, with  its  wonderful  falls  of  Victoria  Nyanzi,  showing  the  location  of  the 
mission  stations.  An  appendix  containing  a history  of  the  Marotse  tribe,  the 
traditions  of  their  royal  family,  and  other  interesting  information  concerning 
this  tribe,  w'hich  seems  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  politically  in  the 
British  history  of  South  Africa,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Die  Sacrame.nt-lehre  des  Johannes  A.  Lasco.  Von  Lie.  Karl  Hein.  Berlin: 
Schwetschke  und  Sohn.  1904.  188  pages. 

The  writer  in  his  preface  states  that  Lasco’s  theological  position  on  the  second 
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sacramental  controversy  cannot  be'  understood  without  a close  examination  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  lie  then  proceeds  to  examine  Lasco’s  views — 
first  Erasmian,  then  Zwinglian,  then  Cahdnist.  As  to  the  question  whether 
Lasco  was  Humanist,  Unionist  or  Calvinist,  he  clearly  shows  that  he  was  the 
last;  until  at  length  his  doctrine,  though  with  a slight  difference  of  emphasis, 
comes  in  full  agreement  with  Calvin’s.  He  shows  that  ten  years  before  their 
meeting  at  Frankfort,  Lasco  had  been  influenced  by  Calvin,  but  for  ten  years 
had  withheld  his  subscription  to  his  views.  Tliere  remains,  as  the  author  suggests, 
room  for  a work  on  the  Church  government  of  Lasco  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  Calvin,  though  both  are  Presbyterial.  For  it  is  a question  whether  Calvin 
has  not  gained  a good  deal  of  credit  that  belongs  to  Lasco,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Presbyterially  organized  congregation  at  Austin  Friars,’.London. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Der  Dom  zu  Berlin.  Von  C.\rl  Schniewixd.  Berlin.  1905.  203  pages. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should 
dedicate  his  new  cathedral  at  Berlin  last  February,  a history  of  this  cathedral 
should  be  published;  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  Rev.  Dr.  Schniewind,  who  is 
the  only  Reformed  minister  among  the  present  court-chaplains,  should  be  the 
one  to  write  it.  ■ He  narrates  its  history  from  its  foundation  in  1450  up  to  1905. 
He  describes  the  three  buildings,  the  first  built  in  1451  in  the  Castle,  the  second 
built  in  Reformation  times  in  the  Castle  Square,  the  third  built  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1750  in  the  pleasure  garden  of  the  palace,  and  the  new  cathedral  dedi- 
cated in  1905.  He  also  describes  the  various  court-chaplains;  also  the  cathedral 
school  and  crypt.  Very  interesting  to  us  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  is  the  scene  on 
Christmas,  1G13,  when  Elector  John  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  joined  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  also  the  giving  by  his  son  Elector  George  William  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1632  of  the  cathedral  forever  to  the  Reformed  faith;  that  no  matter 
what  changes  of  faith  might  occur  in  Brandenburg  or  in  its  ruling  family,  the  Re- 
formed of  Berlin  should  always  have  a place  of  worship  there  (as  a result  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  have  been  Reformed) . But  this 
gift  of  the  cathedral  forever  to  the  Reformed  has  been  nullified  because  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1817  united  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faiths  and  made  the  cathe- 
dral belong  to  the  United  Church;  so  that  now  it  is  more  Lutheran  than  Re- 
formed, and  of  its  four  court-preachers  only  one  is  Reformed,  and  he  very  mildly 
confessional.  The  book  is  enriched  by  a great  many  pictures  and  portraits,  many 
of  whose  subjects  were  prominent,  as  Jablonski,  and  also  a reprint  of  important 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 

Geschichte  der  Extstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  evangelischen  Ka- 
PELLE  IN  Heidelberg.  Von  Kohrig.  Heidelberg.  1904. 

The  brochure  reveals  how  Heidelberg,  once  a centre  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  become  a 
waste  through  rationalism  in  the  pulpit  and  professor’s  chair.  It  describes  the 
new  beginningof  Evangelical  Christianity  made  in  the  19th  century  by  the  few  who 
had  not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal  and  its  growth  in  the  City  Mission,  until,  though 
once  ostracized  and  even  in  a measure  persecuted  by  the  powers  that  be,  it  is 
now  recognized  as  doing  a splendid  work  for  the  regeneration  of  that  city.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  innere  Mission  of  Germany  it  is  an  important 
study. 

Philadelphia.  J-  I-  Good. 
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The  Church  axd  the  Future  Life.  By  David  Vax  Horxe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres- 
ident and  Professor  of  Sj'stematic  Theology  in  Heidelberg  Theological  Sem- 
inar}- (Tifiin.  Ohio).  Cleveland.  1904.  247  pages. 

This  volume  contains  a part  of  the  theological  lectures  of  Rev.  Prof.  Van  Horne, 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  in  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. It  is  a continuation  of  his  pre\"ious  work,  Reason  and  Revelation,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  As  that  covered  the  beginning  of  dogmatics,  tliis  covers 
the  end.  It  takes  up  the  subjects  of  ecclesiologj-  and  eschatolog}'.  His  theolog- 
ical position  is  that  of  the  positive  traditional  theolog}-.  He  aims  to  be  Cal\-in- 
istic  in  the  sense  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  On  eschatolog}-,  unlike  modern 
new  theolog}',  wliich  reduces  it  to  a minimum,  he  is  quite  full,  and  his  positions 
are  sound  and  safe.  The  work  reveals  careful,  industrious  study  and  thought; 
and  while  it  lacks  the  fullness  of  [such  larger  dogmatics  as  Smith’s,  Shedd’s  or 
Strong’s,  still  it  will  occupy  an  honored  place  among  the  Reformed  dogmatics  of 
our  day. 

Philadelphia.  J.  I.  Good. 


I Y.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Words  of  Help  ox  Belief  axd  Coxduct.  By  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule 
(Bishop  of  Durham),  Rev  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  G.  Greexough,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  F.  Hortox,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  D. 
JoxES,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Verj-  Rev.  W.  Lefrot,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Norwich),  Rev. 
Alex-vxder  McLarex,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor,  M.A.,  Yen.  T.  J. 
M.^ddex  (.\rchbishop  of  Warrington),  Rev.  A.  T.  Piersox,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Johx  Watsox,  D.D.  (“Ian  Maclaren’’),  ReA’.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thom.a.s, 
B.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Bucelaxd, 
M.A.  New  York:  The  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street.  Svo, 
pp.  2S0.  Price,  §1.00. 

This  verj-  neat  volume  contains  a fine  selection  of  papers,  by  a great  variety 
of  writers,  upon  a wide  scope  of  subjects.  Tlie  whole  collection  is  accurately, 
though  rather  indefinitely,  designated  by  the  title  given  to  the  book.  Some  of 
the  papers  are  not  only  thorouglily  evangelical,  but  also  distinctive!}-  evangelistic. 
For  example.  Dr.  .\lexander  McLaren’s  paper,  “Under  which  IGug?’’  is  a 
splendid  appeal  to  the  uncom-erted  man  to  be  saved  by  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  SaA-iour  and  King.  The  next  paper,  on  “Clioice  and  Decision,’’  by  the  Rca-. 
W.  T.  A.  Barber,  B.D.,  shows  a }-ielding  to  the  common  temptation  to  indulge 
oneself  in  a psychological  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  A\-iU  rather  than  to  set  forth 
a motiA-e  which  w-ill  elicit  that  power  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  Horton’s  paper, 
“Why  I am  a Christian,’’  giA  es  the  broadly  experiential  reason — a reason,  by 
the  by,  which  could  haA-e  had  no  direct  force  w-ith  him  before  he  had  himself 
become  a Christian,  and  which  therefore  has  its  limitations  as  a persuading  mo- 
tiA-e  to  the  unbelieAer.  Ian  Maclaren’s  paper,  “Christ  the  .Answer  to  Human 
Need,’’  is  a fine  eAangelistic  presentation  of  the  theologically  Ritschlian  idea 
that  the  key  which  fits  the  lock  is  good  enough  to  open  the  door.  This  idea  has 
a tremendous  meaning  and  value  in  the  eA-angelistic  appeal,  although  in  a certain 
aspect  of  it  it  is  the  A-ery  essence  of  the  phenomenological  theolog}-, — which  aspect 
of  course.  Dr.  Watson  ncA  er  alludes  to.  The  papers  cover  a AA-ide  range  of  topics. 
The  one  on  “Gambling’’  is  excellent  and  Aeiy-  timely.  Dr.  Barrett’s  essay  on 
“The  A’itality  and  A’alue  of  the  Bible’’  is  rich  and  suggestiA-e,  while  the  same 
writer’s  paper  on  “The  Conflict  of  Rome  Avith  CiA-fl  and  Religious  Liberty’’  is 
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a fine,  intelligent  controversial  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  menace  to  civil 
liberty  which  grows  out  of  the  claims  of  the  Papacy.  The  Tract  Society  has 
placed  American  readers  under  obligation  for  this  contribution  to  the  devotional 
and  practical  literature  of  the  time,  a contribution  which  is  almost  wholly  from 
the  pens  of  British  writers. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character.  .An  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  its  Relation  to  Some  of  the  Moral  Problems  of  Personal  Life. 
By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  in  Harvard  University.  New  A'ork:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1905. 
8vo;pp.  304.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  embodies  the  “Lyman  Beecher  Lectures’’  at  Yale  University  for 
1904.  The  opening  chapter  deals  with  “The  Modern  World  and  the  Christian 
Character’’;  Chapter  II  discusses  “The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ’’;  the  ensu- 
ing three  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  contents  of  Christian  Character; 
and  Chapter  VI  is  a study  of  “The  Social  Consequences  of  the  Christian  Char- 
acter.’’ The  two  concluding  chapters  (VII  and  VIII)  are  entitled  respectively 
“The  Ascent  of  Ethics’’  and  “The  Descent  of  Faith.’’  By  the  “ascent  of 
ethics’’  the  author  means  the  Christian’s  discovery  of  the  source  of  Christ’s 
system  of  ethics  as  being  “commimion  with  God.’’  “The  normal  development 
of  the  Christian  character  . . . leads  . . . from  the  plain  of  ethics  to  the  heights 
of  religion’’  (p.  265).  The  normal  Christian  character,  according  to  the  author, 
begins  with  the  performance  of  duty,  and  gradually  grows  “from  duty  to  in- 
sight,’’ or  from  moral  conduct  to  faith.  By  the  “descent  of  faith’’  is  meant 
the  necessity  in  Clirist,  and  in  his  followers,  of  adding  practical  helpfulness  to 
the  ecstasies  of  the  higher  experiences  of  oneness  with  God — as  illustrated,  for 
example,  in  the  Master’s  prompt  descent  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to 
heal  the  epileptic  boy.  The  complementary  principles  of  these  last  two  chapters 
are  forcibly  stated  and  brilliantly  amplified.  The  book  as  a whole,  indeed, 
reveals  fine  scholarship,  originality,  and  a marked  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
language.  The  special  admirers  of  Dr.  Peabody  will  regard  the  decided  up-to- 
dateness  of  these  lectures  as  not  the  least  element  in  contributing  to  their 
attractiveness. 

There  is  a wide  divergence  between  the  author’s  point  of  view  and  that,  say, 
of  James  Denney’s  The  Death  of  Christ.  As  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  latter  work  knows,  its  author  teaches  that  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  the 
sole  starting-point  of  genuine  Christian  character.  Says  Denney,  “Nothing 
can  beget  in  the  soul  that  life  of  which  we  speak  except  the  appeal  of  the  Cross, 
and  what  the  appeal  of  the  Cross  does  beget  is  a life  which,  in  its  moral  quality, 
corresponds  to  the  death  of  Christ  itself.  ’ ’ One  or  the  other  of  these  theologians 
must  be  wrong,  for  the  question  is  fundamental.  Apparently  there  is  no  import- 
ant place  in  Dr.  Peabody’s  creed  for  the  Atonement.  AVe  do  not  recall  that  the 
word  is  once  mentioned  in  his  book,  nor  that  emphasis  is  once  given  to  the  su- 
preme fact  indicated  by  the  term  as  a potent  force  in  spiritual  character.  One 
of  the  minor  slips  of  the  author  is  his  reference  to  the  first  answer  in  the  AA’est- 
minster  Shorter  Catechism  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Christian  thought 
during  the  past  to  detach  religion  from  practical  life  (p.  275).  But  is  it  not  an 
error  to  understand  the  phrase,  “and  enjoy  Him  forever,’’  as  merely  a definition 
of  the  content  of  the  first  phrase,  “to  glorify  God’’?  Rightly  understood,  “to 
glorify  God’’  as  used  in  the  Catechism  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  meaning  an  un- 
practical or  transcendent  act  of  the  soul,  but  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  St. 
Paul’s  w'ord,  “AA''hether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God’’  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 
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But  on  the  whole  the  book  is  a charming  one  to  read;  and  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  author’s  liberal  platform,  it  ought  to  prove  helpful  to  many  who  are 
striving  to  give  freshness  of  form  to  the  presentation  of  Christ  as  the  Teacher 
and  Redeemer  for  the  supreme  need  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Spiritual  Sanity,  And  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  The  Pilgrim  Church  of  New  York.  New  York: 
The  American  Tract  Society.  1905.  Pp.  286. 

We  infer  that  the  nineteen  sermons  which  compose  this  volume  have  been 
written  out  expressly  for  this  publication  from  sermon  notes  which  had  earlier 
served  as  the  basis  of  preparation  for  “extempore”  preaching.  The  subjects 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  well  chosen,  and  we  regard  the  discourses  as  doctrinaUy 
sound  and  evangelical,  and  as  probably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  city 
congregation.  When  we  recall  how  badly  the  sermons  of  John  Wesley  read,  we 
dare  not  say  that  Dr.  Virgin  is  not  a great  pulpit  orator  because  his  published 
sermons  are  often  constructed  in  violation  of  homiletical  principles  and  are  often 
lacking  in  literary  finish.  As  illustrations  of  the  latter  defect  we  quote  two 
sentences  from  the  sermon  on  “The  Present  Value  of  Godliness”:  “The  con- 
scious weakness  and  frailty  of  the  body  for  any  reason  awakens  the  thought,” 
etc.  “Godliness  is  a problem  in  addition,  ceaselessly  piling  up  the  accumula- 
tions of  body,  soul  and  spirit.”  There  are  many  expressions  that  are,  like 
these,  of  a somewhat  slipshod  construction.  The  opening  sentence  of  sermon  IX 
consists  of  sixteen  words — a moderately  short  sentence — but  the  second  sentence 
consists,  on  actual  count,  of  three  hundred  and  four  words!  But  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Virgin  is  lacking  in  pulpit  power,  for  the  words  in  cold 
type  of  the  orator  are  often  at  best  but  a faint  indication  of  the  character  of  his 
oratory.  And  then  the  remark  of  Mr.  Beecher  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
true  end  of  preaching  is  not  the  salvation  of  the  sermon,  but  the  salvation  of 
men.  The  author’s  long  and  honorable  pastorate  in  a prominent  New  "Vork 
parish  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  not  lacking  in  the  true  gifts  of  the  preacher. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Church  and  the  Times.  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Robert  Francis  Coyle, 
D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  115th  General  Assemblj^of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son;  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1905.  Pp.  307.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

The  first  of  the  sermons  which  appear  in  this  book  has  already  been  widely 
read,  for  it  was  preached  by  the  author  as  retiring  ^Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  it  met  in  Buffalo  in  1904.  That  sermon,  whose  subject  stands 
as  the  title  of  the  book,  is  of  unusual  excellence,  even  considering  the  special 
occasion  which  gave  it  birth;  but  we  are  surprised  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
noticeably  superior  to  the  fifteen  other  sermons  of  this  volume,  all  but  one  of 
which  were  deliverd  in  Dr.  Coyle’s  Denver  pulpit.  The  evenness  of  work  in  the 
scries  is  striking.  Judging  by  the  substance  of  these  sermons — for  we  have  never 
been  privileged  to  hear  him — we  must  regard  Dr.  Coyle  as  a very  strong  preacher. 
We  recall  the  three  marks  of  good  VTiting  according  to  the  work  on  Rhetoric 
we  studied  long  ago — Clearness,  Force  and  Beauty — and  the  sermons  before 
us  have  all  of  these  three  qualities.  The  subjects  all  relate  to  vital  questions 
of  the  hour,  and  they  are  treated  in  a way  that  is  as  attractive  as  forceful.  Dr. 
Coyle  uses  good  English ; and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a good  many  popu- 
lar preachers  in  our  generation  when  the  rage  is  for  sermons  “without  notes.” 
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His  illustrative  element  is  particular!}'  fine.  On  the  whole,  this  volume  gives  us 
the  impression  of  strength — a personality  that  is  very  symmetrical,  and  virile 
in  thought,  experience,  spiritual  feeling,  evangelical  zeal  and  hopefulness.  Per- 
haps we  should  regard  the  sermon  on  the  Atonement — its  title  is  “Life  for  Life” 
— as  the  most  helpful  and  striking  of  this  collection ; but  aU  are  good,  and  every 
body  ought  to  be  the  better  for  the  reading  of  them. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Child  and  God.  By  Rev.  M.  T.  L.\mb.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Henry 
Collin  Minton,  D.D.  Philadelphia;  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety. 16mo.  Paper;  pp.  viii  and  121. 

This  little  book,  by  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a plea  for  the  work  of  that  Society,  which  aims  to  find  homes  for  the 
homeless  children  rescued  by  its  agents.  This  book  is  wider  in  its  scope  than  the 
work  of  the  Society.  It  is  a call  to  parents  to  get  back  to  the  Biblical  basis  of 
the  family  and  regard  their  children  as  committed  to  them  by  God.  Alas!  that 
there  should  be  need  for  such  a plea.  Mr.  Lamb  lays  much  emphases  upon  the 
importance  of  family  life  in  the  training  of  the  individual  and  the  maintainance 
of  society.  He  is  even  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  best  support  for 
his  argument  is  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a good  book  for  all  parents,  and 
for  all  who  ought  to  be  parents,  to  read.  If  husbands  and  wives  are  not  fathers 
and  mothers,  they  ought  to  ask  what  their  duty  may  be  to  the  homeless  children 
of  the  land.  This  book  will  help  them  to  answer  the  question.  It  calls  attention 
to  that  method  of  child-saving  which,  as  Dr.  Minton  points  out,  “is  God’s 
method;  and,  of  course,  then  the  true  method.” 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Bible  Class  Primers.  Edited  by  Principal  Salmond,  D.D.,  Aberdeen.  Ezekiel: 
His  Life  and  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Harvey-Jellie,  M.A.,  B.D. 
(Lon.),  Cheltenham.  Edinburgh  : T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.  (Ltd.);  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  16mo;  pp.  99. 

A model  of  its  class.  Popular  character  has  been  secured  without  the  slight- 
est sacrifice  of  completeness  or  scholarly  accuracy  or  literary  excellence.  The 
style  is  clear,  forcible  and  elegant.  The  very  index  is  eloquent  in  its  suggestion 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  gems  of  literature  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 
As  a model  primer,  the  little  book  teaches  the  elements  of  its  subject  and  so  ac- 
curately that  its  statements  -will  be  found  true  and  satisfactory  as  the  student 
gains  a minuter  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  prophet  through  advanced 
exegetical  and  historical  research.  Disputed  matters  could  not  be  altogether 
avoided,  even  in  an  elementary  book ; but  in  these  pages  they  will  seldom  be  rec- 
ognized except  by  the  penetrating  vision  of  the  expert,  and  they  have  been  treated 
fairly.  The  Bible  class  will  not  be  falsely  indoctrinated  by  this  text-book 
whichever  critical  view  be  regarded  as  false.  To  cite  the  most  trying  statements: 
one  who  objects  to  speaking  of  Ezekiel’s  “correct  forecasts  of  future  events” 
will  find  comfort  in  the  allusion  to  his  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  as  “miraculous 
experience”  (pp.  17  and  22). 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 

Religion  in  Homespun.  By  F.  B.  Meyer.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Price,  $1.00  net. 

In  this,  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Meyer  has  swung  wholly  free  of  the  field  of  Scriptu- 
ral exposition  and  the  interpretation  of  subjective  truths,  and  is  dealing  with  the 
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more  practical  objective  phases  of  Christianity — its  application  to  the  every-day 
life  of  the  individual.  Penetrating  in  its  wisdom,  straightforward  in  method, 
the  book  treats  of  the  doubtful  amusements,  the  family  altar,  Christian  commerce, 
‘ ‘neighbors  and  neighboring,”  and  cognate  subjects.  Its  author  cuts  fearlessly 
across  current  opinion  where  his  views  disagree;  but  he  is  never  unreasoningly 
dogmatic,  always  shrewdlj^  logical. 

Stevenson  somewhere  makes  the  questionable  assertion,  “ Gentleness  and  cheer- 
fulness ....  they  are  the  perfect  duties,  and  it  is  the  trouble  with  moral  men 
that  they  have  neither  one  nor  the  other.”  Mr.  Meyer  shows  forth  in  the  pages  of 
this  little  homily  his  gentle,  cheery  personality,  in  constant  flashes  of  whimsical 
humor  and  in  exhortation  to  his  readers  to  realize  more  fully  the  joj'  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Christian  experience. 

Religion  in  Homespun  should  especially  find  a place  in  the  library  of  the 
Christian  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  rigidly  set. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Howard  Arnold  W.a.lter. 


y.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Ferris  Greenslet.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  1905. 

We  have  many  miscellaneous  sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of  Lowell,  but  few 
biographies  proper  Howells,  Higginson,  Haweis,  Hale,  Underwood,  Stedman, 
Woodbery,  Curtis,  James,  Wliipple,  Bolton,  Wendell  and  others  have  written  of 
him,  more  or  less  incidentally,  as  have  all  those,  such  as  Pancoast  and  Richardson, 
who  have  presented  the  History  of  American  Letters.  The  Letters  of  Lowell, 
edited  by  Norton,  furnish  an  amount  of  biographical  and  autobiographical 
material  to  which  every  student  of  Lowell  is  especially  indebted,  while  the  recent 
Life  of  Lowell  by  Scudder  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  complete  and  satisfactory 
biography  extept.  Mr.  Greenslet,  therefore,  in  his  recent  treatise,  may  be  said  to 
meet  an  urgent  need  in  American  literary  history,  and,  by  reason  of  his  efficient 
relation  to  American  letters  and  his  personal  and  official  relations  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  exceptionally  fitted  to  discuss  so  representative  a VTiter.  The  method 
of  his  narrative  is  simple  and  j-et  sufficiently  full  for  aU  historical  purposes,  fol- 
lowing, as  it  does,  the  chronological  and  logical  development  of  Lowell’s  life  and 
art,  from  his  birth  in  1819  to  his  death  in  1891.  After  sketching  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (1819-39),  he  discusses,  in  successive  chapters,  his  early  literary 
work;  his  relation  to  the  exciting  Abolition  movement  of  his  time;  his  career  as 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Harvard,  and  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
his  relation  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  North  American  Review;  his  diplomatic 
career  at  Madrid  and  London;  his  character  as  a man,  and  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  his  verse  and  prose.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  early  trials  whicli  he  confronted 
and  conquered;  upon  his  educational  and  journalistic  work;  upon  the  consistent 
though  often  misunderstood  position  which  he  assumed  as  to  the  stirring  civic 
questions  of  his  day;  upon  his  signal  success  as  an  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Spain  and,  especiall}%  of  England;  on  the  more  attractive  features  of  his  domestic 
life,  and  on  liis  just  place  and  mission  as  an  American  poet  and  prose  vviter  and 
critic.  Mr.  Greenslet’s  biography  is  particularly  valuable  and  praiseworthy  in 
giving  us  an  impartial  estimate  of  Lowell’s  literary  art  and  product:  dealing 
fairly,  as  we  believe,  with  his  merits,  and,  what  is  far  more  difficult  and  rare, 
with  his  manifest  defects.  When,  in  writing  of  his  poetry,  he  emphasizes  the 
defects  of  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal’’  as  to  structure  and  meaning,  and  the 
“absence  of  the  old  afflatus’’  in  “The  Cathedral’’;  when  he  notes  Lowell’s  too 
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frequent  mistaking  of  metre  and  verbal  correctness;  when  of  the  three  hun- 
dred poems  of  the  last  collection  he  remarks  “that  less  than  fifty  possess  any 
vivid  poetic  life,’’  the  critic  is  on  tenable  ground,  as  much  so  as  when  he  tells 
us  of  his  “fervent  sincerity,’’  of  “the  amount  of  mind  that  lay  back  of  his 
verse,  ’ ’ of  his  ‘ ‘ consistent  ideality,  ’ ’ and  his  skill  in  poetic  satire  and  humor  and 
his  ethical  earnestness.  So,  as  to  his  prose,  the  biographer  deals  justly  -wath  his 
subject,  noting  his  “lack  of  firmness  of  outline’’;  the  “impression  of  hastiness  ’’ 
which,  at  times,  he  gives  us;  of  his  lack  of  “coherence’’  and  of  “lucid  order’’ 
and  of  “unity’’;  as,  per  contra,  his  happy  union,  as  to  words,  of  “vitality  and 
antiquarianism’ ’ ; his  “full  and  flexible’’  diction;  the  “savory’’  quality  of  his 
style;  his  fine  use  of  figure,  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  his  pages.  When 
he  speaks  of  his  lack  of  “balance  and  catholicity’’  as  a critic,  and  his  indulgence 
in  ‘ ‘ extreme  and  unguarded  statements,  ’ ’ he  is  quite  as  correct  as  when  we  are 
told  of  his  “scholarly  ideals’’  as  a critic,  and  his  “sympathetic  insight,’’  and  his 
marked  success  in  uniting  ‘ ‘ culture  and  conscience,  ’ ’ literature  and  life.  Herein, 
we  repeat,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  the  biography  before  us,  in  that  its  author 
has  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  “hesitancy  which  a good  many  writers  about 
Lowell  have  shown  in  uttering  their  whole  mind.’’  Mr.  Greenslet  has  “uttered 
his  whole  mind,  ’ ’ and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  it,  even  when  we  cannot  agree 
with  him,  as  he  says  in  closing  his  sketch,  that  Mr.  Lowell  “was  the  first  true 
American  man  of  letters.’’  To  this  we  demur,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Irving  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Taylor.  A notable  presence  in  modern 
English  literature,  his  limitations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  too  characteristic 
and  pronounced  to  entitle  him  to  a place  among  the  highest.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  name  of  Lowell  suggests  that  of  his  distinguished  British  contempo- 
rary, Matthew  Arnold. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 

The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra.  By  Willi.am  Libbey,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Geography,  Princeton  University,  and  Franklin  E.  Hoskins, 
D.D.,  Syria  Mission,  Syria.  With  159  Illustrations.  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  and  London;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  1905. 
8vo;  pp.  XV,  353,  and  viii,  380. 

The  authors  of  these  volumes  tell  an  interesting  story.  Incidents  of  camp  life 
and  adventures  are  varied  with  descriptions  of  scenery;  bits  of  history  are  inter- 
spersed with  scientific  observations  and  details  of  the  road.  Nothing  is  continued 
long  enough  at  a time  to  become  wearisome;  and  yet,  far  from  being  kaleido- 
scopic in  its  effect,  the  narrative  gradually  impresses  a few  distinct  pictures  on 
the  mind  severally  of  travel,  of  present-day  conditions  in  Moab  and  Edom,  of 
the  military  genius  of  the  Crusades  and  the  disastrous  military,  as  well  as  moral, 
blunder  committed  in  this  corner  of  the  Crusaders’  Palestine,  of  the  geology  of 
the  region,  and  of  the  strange  city  of  rock. 

The  first  250  pages  of  volume  I may  be  regarded  as  introductory.  This  pre- 
liminary narrative  is  full  of  interest,  and  this  earlier  part  of  the  trip  yielded  data 
for  the  geological  theory  that  resulted  from  the  journey  (vol.  II,  p.  251).  But 
Petra  and  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  the  real  objective  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  the  contributions  to  biblical  and  geological  learning  begin  with  the 
approach  to  the  canyon  of  the  Arnon.  From  this  point  on  the  records  by  camera 
and  pen  have  especial  value.  The  biblical  student  notes  the  incidental  refer, 
ences  to  the  disappearance  of  trees  from  this  region  (vol.  I,  p.  285 ; vol.  II,  pp.  24- 
274).  It  also  becomes  clearer  than  ever  why  the  Israelites  kept  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  southern  side  of  the  Arnon  until  they  drew  near  to  Jahaz,  instead  of 
crossing  at  Aroer  or  Dibon  (Num.  xxi.  13,  16,  21 ; Deut.  ii.  26,  32).  Biblical  stu- 
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dents  have  pointed  out  that  military  strategy  alone  did  not  determine  the 
choice  of  route,  but  the  purpose  e\-idently  existed  to  avoid  the  gorge  of  the  .\rnon, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  families  and  their  herds.  The  photographs 
and  the  description  of  the  chasm  furnished  by  Libbey  and  Hoskins  make  vi\id 
and  impressive,  as  probably  nothing  else  has  done,  the  absolute  necessity  com- 
pelling the  Israelites  to  seek  an  easier  crossing. 

But  scholars  are  placed  under  greatest  obligation  by  the  work  done  at  Petra, 
known  in  Old  Testament  times  bj"  its  Hebrew  equivalent  Sela.  The  few  travelers 
scarcely  a score,  wiio  have  succeeded  in  visiting  the  place  in  modem  times  have 
paid  only  the  most  hurried  visits.  Libbey  and  Hoskins,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
encamped  in  the  valley  for  five  days  and  nights,  under  full  government  recogni- 
tion and  ample  protection ; and  they  conducted  the  most  thorough  and  extensive 
examination  ever  made.  They  noted  and  explored  a road  not  before  remarked 
by  travelers;  found  the  explanation  of  the  preservation  of  the  great  liigh  place 
and  the  geological  possibility  of  its  great  antiquity;  discovered  a second  high 
place,  at  a lower  elevation,  conformably  to  customs  existing  elsewhere;  and  re- 
port that  two  trails,  leading  to  the  city  from  the  outside  world,  in  addition  to 
the  entrance  through  the  Sik,  were  reaUj'  roads  and  of  such  importance  as  to  have 
been  paved  by  the  Romans.  And  Prof.  Libbey  from  an  examination  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  region  promulgates,  and  with  a substantial  array  of 
facts  defends,  a new  theorj'^  of  the  Jordan  '\’alley  and  its  puzzling  peculiarities. 
The  theory  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  intelligibility.  It  remains  for  geolo- 
gists to  examine  it  and  pass  judgment  concerning  its  fitness  to  be  regarded  as 
the  final  explanation. 

Some  trifling  flaws  may  be  mentioned.  Commas  are  sprinkled  too  plentifully 
over  the  pages,  sometimes  without  reason.  The  spelling  is  eclectic.  Jehosa- 
phat,  Zebulon,  Elizabeth  and  Zachariah  are  not  found  in  the  English  Bible, 
though  they  appear  here  in  naming  a king,  a tribe  of  Israel  and  the  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist  (vol.  I,  pp.  270,  273,  274;  vol.  II,  pp.  61).  The  identification 
of  a biblical  site  is  sometimes  assumed  too  positivelj*.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  the  modern  Ahsa  is  the  brook  Zered  (vol.  II,  p.  248).  The  identification 
of  Jebel  Haroun  with  Mount  Hor  by  no  means  commands  the  assent  of  scholars 
to  the  degree  which  the  emphatic  assertion  on  page  243  of  volume  II  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  But  these  defects  are  small  and  quite  incidental.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  journey  is  a considerable  contribution  to  man’s  knowledge  of  the 
topography,  archaeology  and  geology  of  Petra  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 

Princeton.  Johx  D.  Davis. 

CoMPEXDious  Striac  Grammar.  By  Theodor  Noldeke,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  University  of  Strassburg.  With  a Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
Eutixg.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the  Second  and 
Improved  German  Edition  by  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.  London:  Williams 
& Xorgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1904,  Price  18s.  net. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  original  grammar  of  Theodor  Xbldeke, 
except  to  say  that  the  remark  of  the  translator  in  his  preface  is  now  generally 
accepted,  to  wdt:  that  Noldeke’s  SjTian  Grammar  is  the  “leading modern’ ’ gram- 
mar of  the  Syriac,  and  that  “it  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  and  leading’’ 
and  its  “pre-eminent  position’’  hardly  “open  to  challenge.’’  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Duval,  no  other  grammar  has  the  same  purpose  and  range — of  those 
at  least  which  have  been  wTitten  wdthin  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  translation,  we  have  naught  but  the  highest  praise.  We 
can  heartily  join  in  the  thanks  of  the  original  author  for  the  “care  and  ability’’ 
with  which  Dr.  Crichton  has  performed  his  task.  In  view  of  the  very  useful  addi- 
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tion  of  the  full  and  lengthy  index  of  passages  cited  in  the  grammar,  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  the  translator  if  some  allusion  to  this  valuable  labor  had  been 
made  upon  the  title-page.  For  the  purposes  for  which  the  vviter  of  this  review 
usually  consults  a grammar  like  Prof.  Xbldeke’s,  its  usefulness  would  have  been 
much  augmented  had  a thorough  Index  rerum  been  added.  The  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  does  not  answer  fully  the  demands  of  one 
who  uses  a grammar  like  this  for  reference.  Few  men  have  time  so  completely 
to  master  the  contents  as  to  find  for  themselves  all  which  the  graimnar  contains 
on  a given  subject.  Besides,  having  done  so  much  and  done  it  so  well,  it 
seems  a pity  that  the  utmost  possible  utility  of  so  good  a book  should  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  least  for  lack  of  so  easily  prepared  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive 
an  additional  facility  as  such  an  index  would  have  been.  However,  this  growl  is 
not  at  the  lack  of  marrow  in  the  bone,  but  at  the  difficulty  in  getting  readily  at  it. 
And  so,  thanlving  once  again  the  translator  for  his  admirable  rendering  of  an 
incomparable  original,  we  end  this  review  by  commending  the  book  reviewed 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  greatest  of  Aramaic  tongues. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


Self-Control:  Its  Kingship  and  Majesty.  By  William  George  Jord.an. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto;  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company.  16mo ; pp.  192. 

This  series  of  essays,  first  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  comes  to  us 
in  permanent  form.  They  are  full  of  striking  epigrammatic  passages;  as,  “When 
a man  fads  in  life  he  usually  saj's,  ‘I  am  as  God  made  me.’  When  he  succeeds 
he  proudly  proclaims  himself  a ‘self-made  man.’  ’’  “The  banknote  that  is  the 
most  difficidt  to  counterfeit  successfully  is  the  one  that  contains  the  fewest  lines 
and  has  the  least  intricate  detail.  ’ ’ “ Showing  how  a family  degenerated  from  a 

noble  ancestor  of  generations  ago  to  the  present  representative  is  not  a boast; 
it  is  unnecessary  confession.’’  “If  your  life  has  led  you  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  honor  in  man  and  virtue  in  woman ; if  you  feel  that  religion  is  a pretense,  that 
spirituality  is  a sham,  that  life  is  a failure,  and  deatVi  the  entrance  to  nothingness ; 
if  you  have  absorbed  aU  the  poison  philosophy  of  the  world’s  pessimists,  and 
committed  the  folly  of  believing  it — don’t  syndicate  it.  If  your  fellow-man  be 
clinging  to  one  frail  spar,  the  last  remnant  of  a noble  shipwrecked  faith  in  God 
and  humanity,  let  him  keep  it.  Do  not  loosen  his  fingers  from  this  hope,  and  tell 
him  it  is  a delusion.  How  do  you  know?  Who  told  you  it  was?’ ’ Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  essays  on  the  “Power  of  Personal  Influence’’  and  on  “Failure 
as  a Success.’’  However,  one  rises  from  these  pages  with  the  impression  that 
the  book  itself  is  an  example  of  the  thing  which  it  decries.  It  preaches  the 
gospel  of  the  “Simple  Life,’’  but  does  so  in  the  style  of  its  most  strenuous  advo- 
cate. One  misses  the  quiet  literary  mastery  of  Irving  or  Lamb. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 


Phyllis  Burton.  By  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  Philadelphia;  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.  16mo;  pp.  489. 

It  is  a common  charge  that  the  Sunday-school  books  used  to  be  so  unnatural 
that  they  perverted  the  taste  of  their  readers.  E-vddently  that  style  of  book  still 
survives.  A girl  who  takes  a wild  ride  to  save  full-grown  men  from  walking  into 
an  unbridged  stream  in  broad  daylight,  and  who  is  taken  to  Europe  by  a rich 
stranger  for  apparently  no  reason  at  all,  exists  only  in  a morbid  imagination. 
The  religious  life  depicted  is  no  more  natural.  Better  put  Little  Women  and  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  and  The  Scarlet  Letter  in  the  Sunday-school  library. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 
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Dictionnaire  d’archeologie  chretiexne  et  de  LiTtJRGiE.  Publie  par  le  R. 
P.  dom  Fernand  Carrol,  Abbe  de  Saint  Michel  de  Farnborough  (Angle- 
terrc).  Fasc.  Ill,  IV,  .^rique-Alexandrie. 

Tlie  article  Afrique  is  completed  in  the  third  fascicle.  Leclercq’s  section  on 
African  archseology  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  basilicas.  His  survey  of  the  Langues 
parlies  en  Afrique  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  ordinary  field  of  the 
Dictionnaire.  In  the  article  Agape  he  has  given  unquestionably  the  most  useful 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  have.  The  other  articles  in  the  fascicle  are 
Leclercq’s  Agaune,  Paul  Allard’s  Ste.  Agathe  and  Cabrol’s  Concile  d’Agde. 

The  article  Agneau  by  Leclereq  extends  into  the  fourth  fascicle.  It  offers 
nothing  new  regarding  the  primitive  symbol,  but  contains  a good  survej-  of  the 
monuments  and  many  reproductions.  In  treating  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Agnes 
Leclereq  furnishes  some  interesting  tabulations  by  galleries  of  the  results  of  the 
excavations  and  includes  in  the  article  a description  of  the  basiliea  of  St.  Agnes 
and  of  the  mausoleum  of  S.  Costanza.  Other  contributions  by  the  same  author 
are  the  articles  Agricoles  (classes),  Manuscrits  liturgiques  d’Aix,  Akhmtn  (a 
resume  of  Forrer’s  and  Gerspach’s  work  on  the  Coptic  tapestries),  Catacombe 
d’Albano,  Alchimie,  and  Cimitiere  et  Basilique  de  St.  Alexandre.  F.  Cabrol  is  the 
author  of  the  articles  Agrapha  and  Alcuin,  W.  Henry  of  Agnus  Dei  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  S.  Petrides  of  Alvoi,  and  B.  ^lenthon  and  J.  P.  Ivirsch  of  the  article 
Aigle.  The  elaborate  description  of  ancient  Alexandria,  begun  by  Leclereq,  is 
unfinished  in  this  fascicle. 

Princeton.  C.  R.  Morey. 

[Note. — The  earlier  numbers  of  this  publication  have  been  noticed  in  former 
issues  of  this  review. — Ed.] 


